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Science has a gambling problem 


Researchers and government agencies pay too little attention to pathological gambling. 


This must change. 


and schizophrenia. It disrupts employment, relationships and 

health, and places an enormous burden on the state. It is the only 
behavioural addiction formally recognized by the American Psychiatric 
Association, appearing in the fifth edition of the organization’s Diagnos- 
tic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-5) in 2013. And 
what is the contribution of science to this pressing debate? A review last 
year ofall research literature looked for well-designed studies conducted 
in real gambling environments with real gamblers (R. Ladouceur et al. 
Addiction Res. Theory 25, 225-235; 2017). It found just 29. In total. 

No one is calling for a prohibition on gambling, a legitimate leisure 
pursuit. Most people can enjoy the occasional flutter without harm. But 
how can research help the unfortunate minority who cross to gambling’s 
dark side? Or provide enough evidence for society to control an industry 
that gains more from compulsive than from occasional gambling? 

The first essential step is to look beyond the glitz. The media lapped 
up astory in 2014 of how Saudi heiress Nora Al-Daher, also the wife of 
an Omani government minister, tried to sue the Ritz casino in London 
for allowing her to run up a £2-million (US$2.8-million) gambling debt. 
She argued that the casino took advantage of her addiction, raising her 
agreed cheque limit during a high-rolling binge when she couldn't have 
been held responsible for her actions. The judge wasn't impressed, and 
ruled against her. The court of public opinion had little sympathy, too. 

For every Saudi heiress, there are millions of desperate people 
who slip from normal behaviour to abuse and addiction. They need 
help — not pity or scorn — anda solid evidence base to build a system 
to protect them. 

The second step is to forget the popular image of horses and roulette 
tables. Most people with a gambling addiction play online. And they 
do ‘play’: the distinction between online gambling and online gaming 
is being eroded, as the two multinational industries exchange tips to 
draw people in and keep them playing for longer. (Indeed, psychiatrists 
are looking again at whether they need a new diagnosis of compulsive 
playing of computer games. The World Health Organization plans 
to introduce ‘gaming disorder’ into its International Classification of 
Diseases this year.) 

The world of gambling research is too small and underfunded. 
The paucity of data available to inform policymakers and the medical 
profession is shocking. Much more needs to be understood about the 
elements of diverse online and offline gambling activities — for example, 
display strategies on screens that mislead users on the chances of win- 
ning — and the epidemiology of who is most vulnerable and so most 
likely to be seduced by the lure of addiction. 

Many countries have adopted a formal, non-binding Responsible 
Gambling Strategy — based on the original 2004 Reno Model in the 
United States, which developed voluntary guidelines for the industry — 
to address problematic gambling. These strategies aim mostly to devise 
actions to protect those who are vulnerable to gambling; these include, 


Pp athological gambling is thought to affect as many people as autism 


for instance, advance agreements with casinos to limit the size of bets 
for people known to have an addiction, or to ban them from a gambling 
establishment for a fixed period. There is little empirical evidence as to 
whether such strategies work. 

In some countries, the strategies have also spawned the creation of 
funds to support research, such as the US National Center for Respon- 
sible Gaming (NCRG), which has distributed $27 million to research- 
ers since it was created in 1996. The NCRG has processes for handling 
bottom-up research applications according to fair, peer-reviewed pro- 
cedures, but because it is financed by the industry — casino compa- 
nies, equipment manufacturers and the like — some fear that research 

agendas could be distorted. Some social sci- 


“Thereis an entists worry that distortion is already vis- 
unquestionable _ ible because so much of the funding goes to 
need for support research into the behaviour of indi- 


viduals who gamble, as opposed to the role 
of industry and society. They argue that this 
inappropriately shifts responsibility from the industry — which wants 
to minimize regulation — to individuals. They fear a parallel with how 
the tobacco industry managed to distort research into the dangers of 
smoking. According to a 2014 report from ethnologist Rebecca Cassidy 
of Goldsmiths, University of London, many researchers feel uncomfort- 
able accepting support from the NCRG’s UK equivalent, GambleAware, 
for this reason (R. Cassidy Int. Gambl. Stud. 14, 345-353; 2014). 

To be fair, the NCRG does fund some research into public-health 
issues around gambling. But there is an unquestionable need for vigi- 
lance. It is’t appropriate for research related to a major social and pub- 
lic-health problem to be so heavily dependent on the very industry that 
enables it. Instead, governments need to design and support their own 
research programmes to ensure that the appropriate range of reliable 
evidence is generated to inform policymaking and health organizations. 

Which agency should take the lead? Gambling doesn’t attack any 
particular organ in the body in the way that smoking attacks lungs, and 
alcohol the liver. So government health-research agencies that have 
experience tackling substance abuse — for example, the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse and the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism in the United States — have not been particularly involved. 
Problem gambling does cause health problems, however, not only 
through self-neglect, but perhaps also as a result of its extraordinarily 
high level of comorbidity with other psychiatric conditions; psychiatrists 
have started to investigate whether gambling in itself could precipitate a 
psychotic incident in someone who was previously in a subclinical state. 

Irrespective of possible blurring of responsibilities, each government 
needs to makea call and assign the problem of pathological gambling to 
an appropriate agency or ministry. And more scientists must respond 
to the very real need to assess and understand the implications, in the 
same way as those before them have done so admirably on the abuse 
of alcohol, tobacco and drugs. m 


vigilance.” 
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The Great Flu 


It’s beenacentury since the world’s worst 
influenza pandemic — could it happen again? 


just starting to spread. It would become the greatest public- 

health crisis of the twentieth century, claiming some 50 million 
to 100 million lives. The centenary has raised questions over whether 
such a severe flu pandemic could happen today, and whether the world 
is prepared. 

There are few data points to go on — flu pandemics happen only 
three or four times a century — but one risk is certainly higher: 7.6 bil- 
lion people share the planet in 2018, up from 1.9 billion in 1918. 
Feeding all those extra people has also meant a huge rise in livestock 
numbers, intensive farming and the numbers of animals being trans- 
ported around the world. Scientists say that the genetic mixing and 
evolution of animal flu viruses is thus being amplified, increasing the 
chance of viruses gaining the potential to jump to humans and, if they 
can spread easily between people, causing a human pandemic. Our 
just-in-time global production systems and service economies are also 
exquisitely vulnerable to the quickly cascading disruption that a severe 
pandemic would cause. 

The case-fatality rate in the 1918 pandemic was around 2.5% (com- 
pared with less than 0.1% in other flu pandemics), and a comparable 
or worse rate in a future pandemic cannot be discounted. There are 
two hypotheses to explain the 1918 strain’s high lethality: cytokine 
storms and secondary bacterial infection. (In a cytokine storm, the 
body’s immune system overreacts, causing tissue and organ damage, 
and even death.) 

But in an intriguing 2008 paper (D. M. Morens, J. K. Taubenberger 
and A. S. Fauci J. Infect. Dis. 198, 962-970; 2008), researchers went 
through data from almost 8,500 post-mortem records from the 1918-19 
pandemic and discovered what doctors knew at the time, but which was 
subsequently forgotten — that most people in the pandemic probably 


() ne hundred years ago this month, the 1918 influenza virus was 


died of secondary pneumonia from common bacterial pathogens. 
Were this latter pattern to dominate in any severe future pandemic, the 
availability of antibiotics, which didn't exist in 1918, would dent death 
rates, provided that sufficient stockpiles were available. More broadly, the 
importance of robust public-health systems and surge capacity in hospi- 
tals asa basic bulwark against epidemic and pandemic threats ofall kinds 
cannot be overstated. Yet health systems remain weak in many countries. 
Speak to scientists, and they all agree on what must be the num- 
ber one research goal for effective mitigation of any future pandemic: 
a universal flu vaccine. At present, the seasonal flu vaccine usually 
has to be updated every year or so to match the circulating virus 
strains — which are continually evolving — and these vaccines provide 
no protection against an altogether new pandemic subtype. 
The 2009 swine flu pandemic showed that it takes months to start 
producing a vaccine against a pandemic flu virus. In many countries, 
substantial amounts of vaccine arrived only after 


“Thecase- the first wave of infection had already passed. For- 
fatality rate tunately, the 2009 virus was relatively mild. 

in the 1918 A universal vaccine, ideally offering lifelong 
pandemic protection against all flu subtypes, would improve 
was around _ the effectiveness of seasonal flu vaccines and offer 
PAs i Sed protection against novel pandemic threats. Even a 


vaccine that is around 75% effective in preventing 
disease symptoms would be a huge public advance, scientists reckon 
(C.L. Paules et al. Immunity 47, 599-603; 2017). 

A major international workshop on developing such a vaccine was 
held last year in Rockville, Maryland, and identified many research 
gaps — including the complexity of the immune response to infection 
and vaccination — anda road map for addressing them. Yet the United 
States, one of the largest flu-research funders, last year invested just 
US$75 million on universal flu vaccine research and development. 

Whether the world will again ever see the likes of the 1918-19 flu 
pandemic cannot be reliably predicted, but given the stakes, it is best 
for society, as a whole, to plan for worst-case scenarios. And advo- 
cates rightly argue that the research and development of a universal 
flu vaccine — ultimately the only effective defence against future pan- 
demics — merits a programme equivalent in scale to the Manhattan 
Project. m 


Annual report 


Donald Trump has been in office for ayear and 
the effects on science have been as bad as feared. 


are doing their best in difficult circumstances, and Nature 

applauds them for it. It’s increasingly clear that Trump has 
been just as bad for many aspects of science as we and others feared. 
Most crucially, the role of science and scientific advice in public life 
has been repeatedly undermined. 

Writing after his election victory in November 2016, this journal 
tried to look on the bright side and suggested that Trump could yet 
“leave behind his damaging and unpopular attitudes and embrace 
reality, rationality and evidence” (Nature http://doi.org/bs57; 2016). 

How wrong we were to be optimistic. After 12 months in office, 
Trump’s impact on science can be neatly divided into two categories: 
bad things that people expected, and bad things that they didn't. The 
long list of items in the first category includes the US withdrawal from 
the Paris climate agreement, regulatory rollback across government 
(environmental agencies in particular) and the now record-breaking 
failure to appoint a science adviser. His administration has cut off 
funds to organizations abroad that promote public health but mention 


A fter a year of President Trump, scientists in the United States 
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abortion, weakened restrictions under the Toxic Substances Control 
Act and censored the use by government agencies of phrases such as 
“evidence-based” and “climate change”. Advisory groups, including 
one on HIV/Aids, have been disbanded, and scientists with Environ- 
mental Protection Agency grants have been banned from serving on 
the agency's advisory boards. 

Turning to the second category, Trump’s campaign rhetoric 
promised a travel ban on Muslims, but the full, chilling and 
chaotic details turned out to be much worse, and more divisive 
and disruptive, than even avowed opponents might have dared to 
suggest. Scientific organizations queued up to complain about the 
likely loss of talent. 

There are also some bad things that critics expected Trump to do, 
but that have yet to come to pass. Budgets at key science and health 
agencies remain largely unmolested (although this is largely thanks to 
resistance in Congress to pledged cuts); bans on research using fetal 
tissue and embryonic stem cells have not emerged; and Obama-era 
programmes including the Precision Medicine Initiative remain in 
place for now. 

One good thing has happened: Trump has triggered a surge of 
political activity by scientists motivated to oppose him. (And, of 
course, nations elsewhere, from China to France, are already stepping 
in to offer opportunities as US leadership slips.) Those who cherish 
the values of science should keep fighting. Scientists and politicians 
must continue to challenge the president's actions and seek to hold 
him to account. = 
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assess what might make food unsafe. That's hard enough. It is 
even harder when the agency is at the centre of a public debate 
that goes far beyond science. 

This has happened with artificial sweeteners, genetically modified 
(GM) organisms and glyphosate, the world’s most ubiquitous herbicide. 
When questions about a society’s values are thrust onto scientific 
agencies rather than elected officials, scientific assessment suffers. 

The glyphosate controversy began in earnest two-and-a-half years 
ago, when EFSA and experts designated by European Union members 
concluded that the product is unlikely to be carcinogenic. In late 2017, 
the European Commission renewed a licence allowing the herbicide’s 
sale. EFSA’s conclusion contradicted that of the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (IARC), which had classified 
the chemical as “probably carcinogenic” months 
earlier, bringing its own share of controversy. 

That the agencies reached different conclusions 
is not surprising: each considered different 
bodies of scientific evidence and methodologies. 
Other independent assessments — by the 
European Chemicals Agency and regulatory 
bodies in the United States, Canada, Japan and 
Australia — agreed with EFSA. So did an expert 
body on pesticide residues convened by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and the World Health Organization 

Even so, the divergence between EFSA’s 
conclusion and the IARC’s has been debated by 
legislators from Brussels to Berlin and beyond. 
We have seen scare stories about trace levels of 
glyphosate residues in German beer or Italian pasta 
— butthese fail to mention that observed amounts of herbicide residues 
would pose risks only ifa person consumed roughly 1,000 litres of beer 
or their body's weight in dry pasta in one day. 

Why the frenzy? Agencies that find low risk of regulated products 
are often accused of undue industry influence. We at EFSA believe that 
some campaigners are unwilling to accept any evidence that certain 
regulated substances are safe, and will tout weak scientific studies 
showing the opposite. The same groups applauded EFSA for reviews 
on other pesticides, such as neonicotinoids, that it deemed dangerous. 

It seems to us that some campaigners contest the science of safety 
assessments in pursuit of greater political arguments. These arguments 
deserve airing — but they belong with policymakers. 

In the past two years, EFSA has faced multiple allegations over its 
evaluation of glyphosate. The most pernicious of these is that the 
agency violated good scientific practice by plagiarizing information 
from industry. It is true that the document in question, the Renewal 
Assessment Report produced by German authorities, includes a section 
summarizing published toxicology literature that contains text compiled 


T= job of the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA) is to 


AGENCIES THAT FIND 


LOW RISK 
OF REGULATED 
PRODUCTS 
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ACCUSED 


OF UNDUE INDUSTRY 


INFLUENCE. 


Don’t attack science 
agencies for political gain 


Eroding trust in regulatory agencies will not improve democratic 
~~ accountability, warns Bernhard Url. 


by a committee of some 20 companies, including glyphosate’s original 
manufacturer, Monsanto. But this is standard practice, and EFSA peer- 
review panels vetted the material that appeared. 

The section brought forward as allegedly copied from industry also 
highlights concerns over products that contain glyphosate. In fact, it 
was used to support a recommendation by EFSA in November 2015 
to further evaluate the safety of plant-protection products containing 
glyphosate. This section was made publicly available for comment in 
2014, but complaints of copied text by regulatory agencies came in late 
2017, after other complaints were raised about Monsanto’ possible 
influence over published scientific literature. 

So, when campaigners allege that EFSA did not follow due scientific 
process when assessing glyphosate, we believe that they are really 
railing against bigger issues: the role of modern 
agricultural practices and multinational biotech 
firms in our food supply. 

A broader societal discussion about these issues 
is essential, but it won't be achieved by picking 
on regulatory science. It is the role of politicians 
to represent the values, needs and expectations of 
their constituents through democratic processes. 
This is outside the responsibility of organizations 
such as EFSA, which were created to advise EU 
policymakers on scientific matters. 

Three changes would help elected officials 
and regulatory agencies to do their separate jobs. 
First, questions about societal values should be 
framed ahead of and outside scientific work. The 
EU must equip itself with a legal and regulatory 
framework for food production that accounts for 
citizens opinions on intensive agriculture, pesticide 
use, GM organisms and other biotechnology, and the importance of 
biodiversity. This will provide a forum for open, honest debate. 

Second, regulatory and legal guidelines should be drawn up to 
govern how regulatory bodies interact with industry and handle 
transparency of the data that they use. 

Finally, politicians need to decide whether they are willing to allow 
risk assessment of regulated products, such as glyphosate and food 
additives, to continue to be based on safety studies commissioned and 
paid for by the industry, as has been the case for decades. If so, politicians 
must have the courage to support the regulatory bodies charged with 
implementing these rules. If not, they must find funding for these 
studies elsewhere. Only once these steps have been taken will regulatory 
agencies be free from allegations of bias when their scientific conclusions 
are at odds with the political agenda of one interest group or another. m 


Bernhard Url is executive director of the European Food Safety 
Authority in Parma, Italy. 
e-mail: bernhard.url@efsa.europa.eu 
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US shutdown 


The US government shut down 
on 20 January, after lawmakers 
in Congress failed to agree 

on legislation to fund the 
government before a stopgap 
budget measure expired. Many 
federal employees, including 
those at science agencies, were 
ordered to stop working, and 
major research funders such 

as the US National Institutes 

of Health prepared to stop 
processing grants. The event — 
which began on Trump’ first 
anniversary in office — ended 
on 22 January after politicians 
approved a short-term funding 
bill that expires on 8 February. 
See page 389 for more. 


CRISPR patent 


The European Patent Office 
has revoked a key patent on 
CRISPR-Cas9 genome editing 
held by the Broad Institute in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The decision, announced 

on 17 January, hinged ona 
procedural issue: an inventor 
listed on the Broad’s initial 
patent application was 
eventually dropped from the 
application without written 
permission from that inventor. 
The ruling could affect 

some of the other European 
CRISPR-Cas9 patents held by 
the institute. The Broad has 
said that it will appeal against 
the decision. 


Dengue vaccine 
Drug maker Sanofi Pasteur 
will refund the Philippines 
government for US$28 million 
of unused dengue vaccine 

after the nation suspended its 
use last year, the two parties 
announced on 15 January. 

The Philippines halted its 
immunization programme 
against the tropical virus — the 
world’s first — after 14 children 
who had received the vaccine 


Europe backs bigger clean-energy targets 


European lawmakers have moved to raise the 
European Union’s renewable-energy targets. In 
avote on 17 January, the European Parliament 
decided that by 2030, 35% of energy consumed 
in the EU should be from renewable sources 
such as wind and solar power — but not from 
nuclear. The existing goal is 27%. Critics say 
that raising clean-energy targets might prompt 
countries to produce more electricity by 


died, some with severe dengue 
symptoms. No causal link has 
been proved, but Sanofi, which 
is headquartered in Paris, 
disclosed last November that 
the vaccine could make dengue 
infections worse in those who 
became infected with the virus 
for the first time after receiving 
the vaccine. The company said 
that the refund was unrelated to 
safety issues. 


Harassment data 
The US House of 
Representatives’ science 
committee has asked the 
Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) to provide it 
with data on sexual harassment 
involving federally funded 
researchers. The committee 
notes that sexual harassment 
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has a significant negative 
impact on women researchers, 
driving some out of science 
altogether. In a letter sent 

to the GAO on 18 January, 
the committee asked for 
information on cases of and 
policies relating to sexual 
assault and harassment at 
the US National Institutes 
of Health, National Science 
Foundation, Department of 
Agriculture, Department of 
Energy and NASA. 


POLICY 


Human-subject rule 
The US government has 
postponed updates to its 

policy governing research 

on human subjects, known 

as the Common Rule. The 


burning biomass, which could have adverse 
environmental effects. The policies are not yet 
legally binding: the Parliament will now need to 
negotiate the plan with national governments, 
which could attempt to lower the targets. The EU 
accounts for about 10% of global greenhouse-gas 
emissions. Around 17% of the energy consumed 
in the region comes from renewable sources 
(pictured, wind turbine in France). 


changes were supposed to 

go into effect on 19 January, 
but a mid-January notice 
from 16 government agencies 
announced that institutions 
conducting such research now 
have until 19 July to comply 
with the new rules. The 
changes include alterations 

to patient consent forms, 
streamlined ethics reviews 

of proposed experiments 

and greater transparency 
requirements for study 
methodologies and results. 
Only institutions with federal 
grants are required to comply 
with the Common Rule. 


Electric fishing 
The European Parliament 
voted on 16 January to bana 
controversial electric fishing 
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technique in European Union 
waters. ‘Pulse trawling’ uses 
bursts of electric currents 

to coax flatfish out of the 
seabed and into nets, and 

is currently used mainly by 
Dutch vessels in the North 
Sea. Some consider it to be less 
environmentally damaging 
than the widely used bottom- 
trawling method. Scientists at 
the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea have 
so far found no evidence that 
the electric fishing methods 

in use have major negative 
impacts, but advise that more 
research is needed. The ban 

is not yet legally binding 
because the Parliament's 
fisheries committee must 
now work with the European 
Commission and EU member 
states to revise legislation. 


| PEOPLE 
AIDS activist dies 


Prominent AIDS researcher 
and activist Mathilde Krim 
died on 15 January at the age 
of 91. Krim (pictured) studied 
cancer and viral infections, 
focusing on the proteins the 
body makes to combat viruses. 
In 1983, she founded the 
AIDS Medical Foundation in 
New York City, a research and 
advocacy charity now called 
the Foundation for AIDS 
Research. Krim helped to raise 
public awareness of the AIDS 
epidemic in its early years, 

and campaigned for increased 


TREND WATCH 


Global investment in clean 
energies totalled US$333.5 billion 
last year, up by 3% from 2016. 
Solar energy attracted 48% of the 
total, notes a 16 January report. 
The growth was driven, in part, 
by a boom in installations of 

solar photovoltaic cells in China, 
which had a record year for clean- 
energy investment, spending 
$132.6 billion. Spending in Britain 
dropped by 56% owing to policy 
changes, and by 26% in Germany. 
Global cumulative investment 

in clean energies amounts to 

$2.5 trillion since 2010. 


funding for research into the 
condition, as well as for public- 
health programmes to reduce 
HIV transmission. 


Preprint servers 


Researchers can now share 
research articles written 

in Arabic and French, 
respectively, on two new 
preprint servers. The sites, 
Arabixiv and Frenxiv, will 
host manuscripts in many 
scientific disciplines. They 
were founded by Khaled 
Moustafa of the Paris-based 
National Conservatory of 
Arts and Crafts to address the 
scarcity of online scientific 
content in Arabic and French. 
The servers were built in 
partnership with the non- 
profit Center for Open Science 
in Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Elsevier deals 

After long negotiations, a 
Finnish university consortium 
has reached a deal with 
scientific publisher Elsevier 


CASH FOR CLEAN ENERGY 


over access to paid journal 
content. The FinELib 
consortium had sought a 
nationwide journal-access 
agreement with the Dutch 
publisher after a row over 
increasing subscription prices. 
On 17 January, Elsevier said 

it had strucka three-year deal 
with FinELib that will allow 
35 Finnish institutions access 
to about 1,850 journals on 
Elsevier's online database 
ScienceDirect. FinELib says 
the deal is valued at around 
€27 million (US$33 million). 
In the previous week, Elsevier 
reached a similar deal with 

a consortium of 300 South 
Korean universities and 
libraries that had complained 
about price hikes. German 
institutions are still engaged in 
long-running negotiations over 
a nationwide licence. 


} RESEARCH 
Shining remnants 


The remains of the neutron- 
star merger that mesmerized 
astronomers last year 
continued to brighten until 
the end of the year, researchers 
reported last week (J. J. Ruan 
et al. Astrophys. J. Lett. 853, 
1; 2018; and R. Margutti 

et al. Preprint at https://arxiv. 
org/abs/1801.03531; 2018). 
Data from the Hubble Space 
Telescope, the Chandra 
X-ray Observatory and 
other telescopes suggest 

that a shockwave of matter 


Global investment in clean energy totalled US$333.5 billion last 
year, the second-highest annual figure ever. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


ejected in the collision — 
which took place 130 million 
years ago and was detected 
on 17 August through 
gravitational waves — is 
radiating with increasing 
intensity across the 
electromagnetic spectrum as 
it expands in the interstellar 
medium. Other observations 
from a European X-ray probe 
suggest that the brightness 
has peaked (P. D'Avanzo 

et al. Preprint at https://arxiv. 
org/abs/1801.06164; 2018). 
Researchers are awaiting 
Chandra’s latest data to test 
those findings. 


Monkeys cloned 


Biologists in China have 
created the first primates 
cloned with a technique similar 
to that used to create Dolly 

the sheep (Z. Liu et al. Cell 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1016/j. 
cell.2018.01.020; 2018). 
Researchers hope to use the 
revised method to develop 
genetically identical primate 
populations to provide 
improved animal models of 
human diseases such as cancer. 
See page 387 for more. 


Climate report 


Last year was the third- 
warmest year on record, behind 
2015 and 2016, according 

to an analysis released on 

18 January by the US National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA). 
However, NASA, which used 
a different analysis, ranked 
2017 as the second-warmest 
year on record, behind 2016. 
Both reports agree that record 
high temperatures around the 
world confirmed a long-term 
warming trend. According 

to NOAA, the average global 
temperature was 0.84°C above 
the twentieth-century mean. 
The NASA analysis used the 
reference period 1951-80 and 
found average temperatures to 
be 0.9°C higher than the global 
mean. Both analyses showed 
that the five warmest years 

on record have all taken place 
since 2010. 
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A baby long-tailed macaque, named Zhong Zhong, is one of the first cloned monkeys. 


Monkeys cloned in China 


Genetically identical animals promise improved models of human disease, but raise 
concerns about reproductive cloning of humans. 


BY DAVID CYRANOSKI 


iologists in Shanghai, China, have 
B created the first primates cloned with 
a technique similar to the one used to 
clone Dolly the sheep and nearly two dozen 
other species. The method has failed to 
produce live primates until now. 
Researchers hope to use this revised 
technique to develop populations of geneti- 
cally identical primates to provide improved 
animal models of human disorders, such as 
cancer. The technology, described in Cell on 
24 January (Z. Liu et al. Cell http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1016/j.cell.2018.01.020; 2018), could 


also be combined with gene-editing tools 
such as CRISPR-Cas9 to create genetically 
engineered primate-brain models of human 
disorders, including Parkinson's disease. 
“This paper really marks the beginning ofa 
new era for biomedical research,’ says Xiong 
Zhi-Qi, a neuroscientist who studies brain 
disease at the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
Institute of Neuroscience (ION) in Shanghai. 
He was not involved in the cloning project. 
But the achievement is also likely to raise 
some concerns among scientists and the pub- 
lic that the technique might be used to create 
cloned humans. “Technically, there is no bar- 
rier to human cloning,” says ION director 


Mu-Ming Poo, who is a co-author of the study. 
But ION is interested only in making cloned 
non-human primates for research groups, says 
Poo: “We want to produce genetically identical 
monkeys. That is our only purpose.” 

Primates have proved tricky to copy, despite 
many attempts using the standard cloning 
technique. In that method, the DNA ofa donor 
cell is injected into an egg that has had its own 
genetic material removed. 

ION researchers Sun Qiang and Liu Zhen 
combined several techniques developed by 
other groups to optimize the procedure. One 
trick was to undo chemical modifications in the 
DNA that occur when embryonic cells turn > 
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> into specialized cells. The researchers had 
more success with DNA from fetal cells, rather 
than cells from live offspring. 

Using fetal cells, they created 109 cloned 
embryos, and implanted nearly three-quar- 
ters of them into 21 surrogate monkeys. This 
resulted in six pregnancies. Two long-tailed 
macaques (Macaca fascicularis) survived birth: 
Zhong Zhong, now eight weeks old, and Hua 
Hua, six weeks. Poo says that the pair seem 
healthy so far. The institute is now awaiting 
the birth of another six clones. 

Cloning specialist Shoukhrat Mitalipov of 
the Oregon Health and Science University in 
Portland says that the Chinese team should 
be congratulated. “I know how hard it is,” says 
Mitalipov, who estimates he used more than 
15,000 monkey eggs in cloning attempts in 
the 2000s. Although he was able to produce 
stem-cell lines from cloned human and mon- 
key embryos, his team’s primate pregnancies 
never resulted in a live birth. 

Cloned animals offer some significant 
advantages over non-clones as models for 
studying human disease. In experiments with 
non-cloned animals, it is difficult to know 
whether differences between the test and 


control groups were caused by the treatment or 
genetic variation, says Terry Sejnowski, a com- 
putational neurobiologist at the Salk Institute 
for Biological Studies in La Jolla, California. 
“Working with cloned animals greatly reduces 
the variability of the genetic background, so 
fewer animals are needed, he says. 


PARKINSON’S STUDIES 

Sejnowski also says that primate brains are the 
best model for studying human mental disor- 
ders and degenerative diseases. The ability to 
clone monkeys might revive primate studies, 
which have declined in most countries, says 
Poo. Parkinson's disease experiments that cur- 
rently use hundreds of monkeys could be done 
with just ten clones, he says. 

Neuroscientist Chang Hung-Chun, also at 
ION, says that primate-cloning technology 
will soon be combined with gene-editing tools 
to study human genetic disorders in primate 
brains. Gene editing is already used on devel- 
oping monkey embryos, but that leaves open 
the possibility that some cells are not edited, 
which then affects the results, says Chang. 

With cloning, the donor cell can be edited 
before it is injected into the egg. Within a 


year, Poo expects the birth of cloned monkeys 
whose cells have been genetically edited 
to model circadian-rhythm disorders and 
Parkinson's disease. 

Spurred by the promise of primate research, 
the city of Shanghai is planning major fund- 
ing for an International Primate Research 
Center, expected to be formally announced in 
the next few months. The centre will produce 
clones for scientists around the globe. “This 
will be the CERN of primate neurobiology,” 
Poo says. There’s already high demand from 
pharmaceutical companies that want to use 
cloned monkeys to test drugs, he says. 

Although most reproductive biologists are 
unlikely to consider using the technique to 
clone humans because of ethical objections, 
Mitalipov worries that it might be attempted 
in a private clinic. 

China has guidelines that prohibit repro- 
ductive cloning, but no strict laws. It also has 
a weak record of enforcement of its rules on 
the use of stem cells for therapy. Some other 
countries — notably the United States — do 
not prohibit reproductive cloning at all. “Only 
regulation can stop it now,’ says Poo. “Society 
has to pay more attention to this.” = 


Incoming government 
set to splurge on science 


German spending may reach 3.5% of gross domestic product. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


erman politicians seem close to 
ee on a coalition government 
that would further boost federal funds 
for research — cementing the country’s status 
as one of the world’s biggest science spenders. 
Political negotiations have been ongoing 
for four months since an inconclusive general 
election last September. In that election, Chan- 
cellor Angela Merkel’s centre-right Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) gained the largest 
share of seats but no outright majority, and the 
Social Democratic party (SPD) — Merkel’s 
coalition partner in the last government — 
came second, and vowed to oppose the CDU 
rather than support it in government. After 
talks between the CDU and smaller parties 
broke down, the SPD voted on 21 January to 
seek to enter a coalition government again. 
The parties have already set out the corner- 
stones of their coalition agreement in a paper 
leaked to the press on 12 January. These 
include injecting at least an extra €2 billion 
(US$2.5 billion) of federal spending into 


Germany’s science system over the coming 
years, in a bid to increase the country’s overall 
research spending from just under 3% of gross 
domestic expenditure to 3.5% by 2025. This 
would bring Germany into third place globally 
on the proportion spent on research and devel- 
opment, behind only Israel and South Korea. 
However, the German goal relies on contribu- 
tions from the nation’s 16 state governments 
and industry to increase spending, as well as 
the federal government. 

During Merkel’s 12-year chancellorship, 
federal science spending has almost doubled. 
Moreover, an agreement in 2005 between the 
federal government and state governments 
guaranteed annual budget increases of at least 
3% to the country’s main science organiza- 
tions — including the Max Planck Society, the 
Helmholtz Association of German Research 
Centres and the German Research Foundation 
(DFG), Germany’s main grant-giving agency 
for university research. 

“All the indications are that research support 
remains a top government priority in many 
fields,’ says Otmar Wiestler, president of the 
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Helmholtz Association in Berlin. “That's very 
encouraging. Planning security is a prereq- 
uisite for us to be able to develop strategic 
research activities in key areas, such as mobil- 
ity, climate change, energy supply, personal 
medicine and information technology’ 

However, low public acceptance of genetic 
engineering in plants and the use of genetically 
modified organisms in agriculture remains a 
concern, says Jorg Hacker, president of the 
Leopoldina, Germany’s National Academy 
of Sciences in Halle. “Germany needs a bio- 
science agenda,” he says. “A technology- 
friendly society should be open to the potential 
of advances such as CRISPR-Cas technology.” 

The coalition partners promised to improve 
funding opportunities for basic research into 
pressing societal challenges, including energy, 
health, mobility and security. Details have yet 
to be announced, but many scientists hope that 
the government might create a federal funding 
agency for blue-skies research. 

The parties have also already set out plans 
to increase wind and solar energy capacity by 
about 10% by 2020. Germany currently meets 
about one-third of its electricity demand from 
wind, solar, hydro and biomass sources. How- 
ever, it is currently expected to miss its goal of 
reducing carbon dioxide emissions by 40% 
relative to 1990 levels by 2020. Coalition part- 
ners have said that they will strive to produce at 
least 65% of Germany's power generation with 
renewable energy sources by 2030 — twice 
current levels — and they have announced a 
legislative initiative to make Germany’s climate 
and energy targets legally binding. m 
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Brief US shutdown ends 


But science agencies face daunting possibility of another funding lapse next month, when 
temporary spending deal expires. 


BY LAUREN MORELLO, SARA REARDON AND 
HEIDI LEDFORD 


a sigh of relief on 23 January, as the US 
government resumed operations after a 
three-day shutdown. 

The impasse began on 20 January, after 
Congress let a temporary funding bill expire. 
The National Institutes of Health and the 
National Science Foundation prepared to stop 
processing grants, and many federal science 
agencies instructed ‘non-essential researchers 
to ready their labs and offices for indefinite 
closure. The previous government shutdown, 
in October 2013, lasted for 16 days — cutting 
short the US Antarctic Program’ field season, 
delaying some grant-funding cycles by several 
months and disrupting an untold number of 
carefully planned experiments. 

This time, researchers were luckier: on 
22 January, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives approved a stopgap spending 
bill to cover government operations until 
8 February, as lawmakers try to resolve major 
differences over immigration policy. But that 
quick fix will fund the government for less than 
three weeks, raising the possibility of another 
spending showdown in early February. 

Jennifer Zeitzer, director of legislative rel- 
ations at the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, says that she is “cautiously optimistic” 
about the progress that lawmakers have made 
in the past week towards a long-term budget 
agreement. “I’m going to withhold my panic 
for now,’ she says. 

Ideally, Zeitzer says, Congress would pass 
legislation by 8 February to raise limits on 
federal spending — clearing the way for a 
spending bill to cover the remainder of the 
2018 fiscal year, which ends on 30 September. 
“Tm just hoping the experience of going 
through a shutdown was painful enough for 
everyone,’ Zeitzer says. 

In the meantime, researchers are waiting to 
see how the brief shutdown and continuing 
budget uncertainty might affect their work. 

Peter Neff, a glaciologist at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, is part of a team that has 
conditional approval for an NSF grant to study 
trace gases in Antarctic ice. The researchers had 
hoped for the grant to start on 1 January, but it 
has been delayed by several weeks. Neff isn’t sure 
why — but he says that at a scientific meeting 


S cientists across the United States heaved 


Lawmakers in the US Congress agreed to a temporary budget for the government. 


in December, an official with the NSF’s polar- 
programmes division said that it was operating 
under the assumption that it could face a 10% 
budget cut in the near future. Like other federal 
agencies, the NSF has been supported by a 
string of short-term spending measures since 
the 2018 budget year began in October. 

For Neff’s team, any additional delay could 
make it difficult to plan field-season logistics 
with their international partners. “We've 

already put two years 


“Intense into this project, 
planning goes and we're not going 
into every oneof to have samples or 
these possible data for another 


two years, he says. 
“We don’t want that 
timeline to get any wider for any reason.” 

The grant is also supposed to pay for 50% 
of Neff’s salary during his postdoctoral 
fellowship; until it comes through, the 
University of Washington is covering the full 
amount. “There are people who are in far more 
difficult situations than I am,” he says. “I can 
carry on and assume that everything will work 
itself out. But it’s just not an efficient way to 
operate.” 

The shutdown’s end came just in time 
for Chad Hayes, a plant scientist at the US 
Department of Agriculture, to make a planned 


shutdowns.” 


trip this week to Mexico. There, his team 
intends to breed experimental sorghum at a 
winter nursery — the culmination ofa year of 
planning. 

Hayes expects to finish the field work by 
8 February, but has to return to Mexico in March 
or April to harvest seeds from his sorghum 
plants and bring them back to the United States. 
If there is another shutdown then, the plants will 
go to waste. “When the plants say something's 
ready, we have to be there;’ Hayes says. “Plants 
know nothing about about weekends, holidays, 
or even government shutdowns!” 

Others note that even planning for a 
shutdown creates major work for federal 
agencies, as they prepare to send employees 
home and shut down systems. Senior 
managers must think about which functions 
are crucial and how to justify continuing those 
if funding runs out, says Heather Howell, a 
former deputy director at the US Food and 
Drug Administration. 

“Intense planning goes into every one 
of these possible shutdowns,” says Howell, 
now a consultant for NSF International in 
Washington DC. “It’s extremely costly to do 
all of that planning. Every time I sat in one of 
these meetings, I would wish that somebody 
would do an analysis of how much money is 
sitting around this table right now.’ m 
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China declared largest 
source of research articles 


Report also finds United States is still a science powerhouse despite increasing competition. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


United States in terms of the total number 

of science publications, according to 
statistics compiled by the US National Science 
Foundation (NSF). 

The agency’s report, released on 18 January, 
details the United States’ increasing competi- 
tion from China and other developing countries 
that are raising their investments in science and 
technology. But the report suggests that the 
United States remains a scientific powerhouse, 
pumping out high-profile research, attracting 
international students and translating science 
into valuable intellectual property. 

“The US continues to be the global leader 
in science and technology, but the world is 
changing,” says Maria Zuber, a geophysicist 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge. As other nations increase their 
output, the United States’ relative share of global 
science activity is declining, says Zuber, who 
chairs the National Science Board, which over- 
sees the NSF and produced the report. “We can't 
be asleep at the wheel.” 

The change (see ‘Shifting landscape’) is clear 
already in terms of the volume of publications: 
China published more than 426,000 studies in 
2016, or 18.6% of the total documented in the 
NSF analysis of Elsevier's Scopus database. That 
compares with nearly 409,000 by the United 
States. India surpassed Japan, and the rest of the 
developing world continued its upward trend. 

The NSF analysis divides the credit for a 
publication fractionally among its authors. By 
contrast, Scopus gives one full credit to each 
author; as a result, it still ranks the United States 
first in terms of the number of publications. 

The United States ranked third, behind 
Sweden and Switzerland, when the NSF team 
examined where the most highly cited publica- 
tions came from. The European Union came in 
fourth and China fifth. The United States still 
produces the most doctoral graduates in science 
and technology, and remains the primary des- 
tination for international students seeking 
advanced degrees — although its share of such 
students fell from 25% in 2000 to 19% in 2014, 
the report says. 

The United States spent the most on 
research and development (R&D) — around 
US$500 billion in 2015, or 26% of the global 


| he the first time, China has overtaken the 


SHIFTING LANDSCAPE 


China now produces more scientific research articles per year than any other single nation, according to 
an analysis by the US National Science Foundation. The country outranks the United States in production 
of engineering articles, but lags behind on publications related to biomedical research. 
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total. China came in second, at roughly 
$400 billion. But US spending remained flat 
in terms of its share of the country’s economy, 
whereas China has increased its R&D spending, 
proportionally, in recent years. 

The NSF analysis, the latest edition of the 
agency's biennial Science and Engineering 
Indicators, comes at a time of heightened con- 
cern about the state of US science. It should raise 
some alarms, says Mark Muro, a senior fellow 
with the Brookings Institution, a think tank in 
Washington DC. Trends in US science spend- 
ing are heading in the wrong direction, he says, 
and the talent pool of researchers continues to 
be limited by under-representation of women 
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and minorities. Similarly, key industries such 
as semiconductor manufacturing have been 
hollowed out as businesses ship production 
work to other countries, Muro adds. 

For the first time, the NSF included a section 
on technology transfer and innovation in its 
statistical analysis. Data suggest that the United 
States continues to lead the world when it comes 
to measures like patents, revenue from intellec- 
tual property and venture-capital funding for 
innovative technologies. “A nation’s innovation 
capacity is one of the main drivers of productiv- 
ity growth and so prosperity,’ Muro says. The 
new data provide “a useful reminder of why we 
care about these indicators in the first place”. m 
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Femur findings 
remain a secret 


Fresh take on human ancestry struggles to be accepted. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


hen anthropologists meet in France 

at the end of January, one of the 

most provocative fossils in the 
study of human evolution will not feature on 
the agenda. The approximately 7-million-year- 
old femur’ was examined more than a decade 
ago by scientists in the French city of Poitiers, 
but has yet to be thoroughly described in a 
published scientific paper. 


> 


MORE 
ONLINE 


The fossil may belong to the earliest known 
hominin, the group that includes humans and 
their extinct relatives. Few people have had 
access to it, but two scientists who analysed 
the bone briefly in 2004 have prepared a pre- 
liminary description of it. They had hoped to 
present their analysis at the meeting, which is 
organized by the Anthropological Society of 
Paris and takes place in Poitiers. But the pro- 
posal by Roberto Macchiarelli, a palaeoanthro- 
pologist at the University of Poitiers, and Aude 


ae 
PRESS, me 


A fossilized skeleton was discovered in Chad in 2001. Researchers have raised questions about its femur (long bone, centre right). 
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Bergeret, director of the Museum of Natural 
History Victor-Brun in Montauban, France, 
was rejected by the conference organizers. 

“This specimen is really important. It’s 
critical,” says Macchiarelli, who has shared his 
unpublished report with Nature’s news team. 
The femur probably belongs to a species called 
Sahelanthropus tchadensis, he says. The bone is 
important because it could settle whether the 
species is the earliest hominin yet found, as its 
discoverers have claimed after analysing the 
skull’. “This is a fantastic occasion to finally 
tell people what we have, and what we know 
about this specimen” 

The Anthropological Society of Paris told 
Nature that it had rejected 6 out of 65 abstracts. 
It said: “This work is conducted by an inde- 
pendent and impartial scientific committee, 
which is sovereign in its decision. Hence, any 
accusation about this would not be founded.” 

The Sahelanthropus femur was discovered 
early on the morning of 19 July 2001, beside a 
battered skull and other bones at a site in the 
Djurab Desert in northern Chad, says Alain > 
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> Beauvilain, a retired geographer who led 
the field team that made the discovery. 
Michel Brunet, a palaeontologist at the Uni- 
versity of Poitiers, who headed the Chadian 
expedition that discovered the Sahelanthropus 
remains, argues that the species is the earliest 
known representative of the hominin lineage. 
His team described the skull — dubbed 
Toumai, which means ‘hope of life’ in the 
Chadian Daza language — in a 2002 Nature 
paper’ that became a scientific blockbuster. 
A subsequent analysis of the skull and other 
fragments by Brunet and his team suggests that 
Toumai probably walked upright on two legs’. 
Brunet declined to comment on the analysis of 
the thigh bone or on Macchiarelli’s and Berger- 
et’s efforts to describe it at the Poitiers meeting. 
“Our studies are still in progress,” he wrote in 
an e-mail. “Nothing to say before publishing” 
Other researchers have questioned whether 
Toumai was indeed part of the lineage that led to 
humans, pointing to recently discovered fossils 
from Ethiopia and Kenya as better contenders 
for the earliest hominin. But Brunet’s team has 
stood by Toumai's hominin status in response 
to the controversy’ and ina subsequent publica- 
tion that described a lower jaw and teeth’. 
Beauvilain says that the femur and other 
material remained in Chad until they were 
eventually shipped to Poitiers in 2003, where 
they were stored in a collection of animal-bone 


fragments from the trip. In 2004, Bergeret, who 
was then a graduate student at the University of 
Poitiers, came across the blackened and badly 
damaged bone while analysing other bones 
in the collection. “I discovered the femur by 
chance,” she says. 


EXCITING FIND 

Brunet and other members of his team were 

back in Chad when Bergeret found the femur. 

So she asked Macchiarelli, who studies human 

evolution and who was then head of the 

department of geosciences at the University 
of Poitiers, for help in 


“This is a analysing it. She says 
fantastic that she examined 
occasion to it closely for several 
finally days, comparing it 
tellpeoplewhat +o other hominin 


fossils. “I remember 
joking with another 
student, who told me, 
“You found Toumai’s femur!;” Bergeret says. “I 
realized when I saw Roberto Macchiarelli that 
this joke was probably based on reality” 

In their short description of the femur, Mac- 
chiarelli and Bergeret contend that the bone 
differs greatly from that of a roughly 6-million- 
year old potential hominin found in Kenya in 
2000 that is thought to have walked on two 
feet. Macchiarelli doubts that Sahelanthropus 


we have, and 
what we know.” 


is a hominin, but thinks a conclusion should 
be made only after more careful study of all its 
remains, including the femur. 

The femur and other Sahelanthropus remains 
are crucial to determining the status of the spe- 
cies, because individual anatomical parts can 
often be misleading about evolutionary history, 
says Bernard Wood, a palaeoanthropologist at 
George Washington University in Washington 
DC. He says the fossil could belong to a now- 
extinct lineage of great ape. 

A paper describing the femur is “long over- 
due’, says palaeoanthropologist Bill Jungers, 
at Stony Brook University in New York. “We 
don’t know why it’s been kept secret. Maybe it’s 
not even a hominin. Who the hell knows until 
someone can expose it.” m 
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CORRECTION 

The Editorial ‘Vaccine boosters’ (Nature 
553, 259-250; 2018) said that the HIV- 
infected blood transfusions were given in 
the early 1990s. In fact, they were given in 
the 1980s. 
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FEATURE 


CATACLYSM S END 


A popular theory about the early Solar 
System comes under fire. 


arly in Earth’ history, roughly halfa billion 
years after the planet formed, all hell broke 
loose in the inner Solar System. A barrage 
of asteroids — some the size of Hong 
Kong — pummelled the globe intensely 
enough to melt large parts of its surface. This 
incendiary spree around 4 billion years ago 
vaporized most of Earth’s water and perhaps 
even sterilized its exterior, killing off any life that 
might have started to emerge. Only after this 
storm of impacts passed did the planet become 
safe enough for hardy organisms to take firm 
root and eventually give rise to all later life. 
That horrific episode, known as the Late 
Heavy Bombardment (LHB), has been an 
integral part of Earth’s origin story for decades, 


BY ADAM MANN 


ever since geologists did a systematic study of 
samples brought back from the Moon by NASA 
Apollo missions. But now, the once-popular 
theory has come under attack, and mounting 
evidence is causing many researchers to aban- 
don it. A growing community of planetary 
scientists thinks that things quietened down 
relatively quickly, with a steadily decreasing rain 
of asteroids that ended a few hundred million 
years after Earth and the Moon formed. 
Settling the debate could have major rami- 
fications for some of the biggest questions in 
geoscience: when did life emerge and what 
were conditions like on early Earth? But some 
researchers think that fresh samples will be 
needed to finally put this conundrum to rest. 


Anartist’s impression 


They are looking 


with hope at the ofthe early Earth, 
United States’ recent bombarded by Solar 
pledge to send astro- System debris. 


nauts back to the 
Moon — although no timeline has yet been set. 
In the meantime, the community is grappling 
with the fact that a key chapter of Solar System 
history might be vanishing before their eyes. 
“The Late Heavy Bombardment was seen as 
one of the great triumphs of the Apollo era? says 
geochemist Mark Harrison of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. “There's no question 
that something has happened in the past few 
years that has profoundly upset the apple cart.” 
The Solar System formed some 4.6 billion 
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years ago, after the centre of a 
massive cloud of gas and dust 
collapsed into a dense sphere 
that became our Sun. Pebbles 
in a dusty disk orbiting the 
star continuously collided and 
sometimes stuck together. After 


SAMPLING THE MOON 


In the 1970s, dating of some lunar material suggested a 
spike in asteroid impacts long after the Solar System 
formed — a Late Heavy Bombardment. However, this idea 
is now being questioned, in part because some evidence 
suggests that samples from multiple missions might have 


Present 


tens of millions of years, these 
agglomerations had built up 
into planetesimals — the begin- 
nings of the planets. Other rocky 
fragments remained, crashing 
into their larger kin and leav- 
ing deep craters. Over time, the 
Solar System thinned out, leaving 
something like the configuration 
we see today. 

Most of the evidence of 
this violent history has been 
erased on Earth by the churn- 
ing of tectonic plates. But the 
scarred surface of the Moon, 
long inert, retains a lengthy 
record of impacts. Some of that 
record — roughly 382 kilograms 
of lunar rock and soil — was col- 
lected by Apollo astronauts and 
carried back to scientists eager 
to see what the samples might 
reveal about the Moons history. 
In 1973, the year after the last 
Apollo landing, a group at Shef- 
field University, UK, reported 
a curious pattern in samples 
from four separate Apollo mis- 
sions as well as a Soviet Luna 
mission. Radiometric dating of 
each one returned the same age: 
3.95 billion years’. A team at the 
California Institute of Technol- 
ogy (Caltech) in Pasadena cor- 
roborated the findings the same 
year’. 


e NASA 


CURIOUS CHRONOLOGY 
The confluence of ages suggested that a flurry 
of objects struck the Moon in a narrow 50-mil- 
lion-year window, leaving behind countless 
impact craters — including as many asa dozen 
of the Texas-sized basins that scar the surface. 
Because it seemed to represent a final surge of 
pandemonium after the Solar System's chaotic 
genesis, the Caltech team named the event the 
terminal lunar cataclysm, although it later 
became more popularly known as the LHB. 
The idea was immediately divisive, in large 
part because of ambiguity in the rock dating. 
This was done primarily by measuring the 
rocks’ ratio of argon-40 atoms to radioactive 
potassium-40. “K decays into “Ar with a half- 
life of 1.25 billion years. At high temperatures, 
that “Ar can leak out of minerals. That makes 
the ratio of these two isotopes a kind of clock: 
the more time that has elapsed since a rock 
was hot, the more “’Ar should be present. But 
making sense of the argon and potassium 
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concentrations can be difficult because the same 
ratio could have been caused bya concentrated 
barrage that heated the rocks and released “Ar 
some 3.95 billion years ago, or by along, dwin- 
dling asteroid torrent that released it in fits and 
starts before fizzling out at about the same time. 
The first really new data arrived in 2000. 
Planetary scientist David Kring, cosmochemist 
Timothy Swindle and planetary scientist 
Barbara Cohen, all then at the University of 
Arizona in Tucson, collected lunar meteorites 
that had fallen to Earth after being blasted 
from the Moon’s surface by asteroid strikes. 
They hoped such rocks would provide a more 
random sample of the Moon's crust than those 
from Apollo, which represent at most 4% of the 
lunar surface. But when the results came back, 
they showed a curious, and familiar, pattern. 
“Frankly, I thought wed measure a bunch of 
these and have ages running back to 4.3 and 4.4 
[billion years] and prove once and for all that 
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this whole idea was wrong,’ says 
Swindle. Instead, they found no 
evidence of impacts before the 
hypothesized time of the LHB’. 
“That kind of pushed me to a dif- 
ferent side of the fence,’ he says. 

But researchers still wondered 
how a bombardment could come 
so long after the Solar System 
formed. By the half-billion-year 
mark, most of the leftover debris 
should either have been cast 
out or have settled into stable 
zones such as the main asteroid 
belt, which sits between Mars 
and Jupiter, or the Kuiper belt 
beyond Neptune. Nobody could 
come up with a physical rea- 
son for the unexpected drama 
at such a late date. “Where did 
you have the bodies in the Solar 
System that could hang around 
for 600 million years and then 
come screaming in and hit the 
Moon?” asks Cohen, who is now 
at NASAs Goddard Space Flight 
Center in Greenbelt, Maryland. 

A potential answer arrived in 
2005, with the emergence of what 
came to be known as the Nice 
model, after the French city where 
it was conceived. Originally pro- 
posed to explain odd orbital 
behaviour by distant icy objects 
in the Kuiper belt, the conjecture 
asserted that the Solar System’s 
outer planets had formed much 
closer to one another than they 
are now. Computer simulations 
showed* how the massive gravi- 
tational pull of Jupiter and Saturn 
could have created an instability 
that ultimately bumped Uranus 
and Neptune into more distant 
orbits, knocked comets out of 
remote reservoirs and kicked asteroids out of 
the main belt. 

The Nice model offered huge support for the 
LHB. “I think this helped cement this idea,” says 
physicist Nicolle Zellner of Albion College in 
Michigan. Geologist Marc Norman of the Aus- 
tralian National University in Canberra agrees. 
“That was the next real turning point,” he says. 


day 
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CATACLYSMIC CONFUSION 

Yet just when the idea of the LHB finally 
seemed unimpeachable, holes began to appear. 
Apollo data and ‘crater counting, which esti- 
mates the order in which craters were laid 
down on the basis of how they overlap, had 
indicated that three of the largest crater 
basins on the Moon’s near side — Imbrium, 
Nectaris and Serenitatis — might all be 
about 3.95 billion years old (see “Sampling 
the Moor’). But high-resolution maps from 
NASA’s Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter, which 
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started circling the Moon in 2009, spotted 
rays of debris extending from Imbrium’. This 
suggested that the impact that formed the 
crater might have knocked rocks into nearby 
Serenitatis, contaminating the Apollo samples 
picked up there. In 2010, a reanalysis of rocks 
thought to have been ejected from Nectaris 
indicated that they were also chemically and 
geologically similar to Imbrium material’. “We 
started realizing that maybe we were sampling 
Imbrium over and over,’ says Zellner. 

The data from lunar meteorites didn’t 
necessarily help. Although none of the samples 
seemed to be older than 4 billion years, some 
were billions of years younger than that’, with 
no obvious spike around 3.95 billion years. And 
the Apollo samples held other surprises. Since 
2012, detailed study’ of microscopic regions 
in the rocks has turned up ages of as much as 
4.2 billion years, much older than any seen 
before, suggesting that there had been signifi- 
cant impacts earlier than the proposed spike. 

Prodded in part by these revelations, some 
researchers proposed’ a longer-lasting LHB that 
began around 4.1 billion or 4.2 billion years ago. 
But that idea had one major strike against it: 
some of the most ancient crystals on Earth, from 
the Jack Hills range in Australia, suggest’ that 
the planet was a fairly clement place then, with 
relatively low temperatures and ample water. 


HOT TOPIC 

Others are still scrutinizing the original Apollo 
evidence. To determine the samples’ ages, 
researchers heated the rocks to release argon, 
slowly ramping up the temperature. But as far 
back as 1991, Harrison had pointed out that 
the process wont work well for rocks contain- 
ing multiple minerals. Different minerals will 
release their argon at different temperatures. A 
sample heated to 400°C might provide an age 
of 2 billion years; to 500°C, an age of 2.5 billion. 
Researchers have tried to extrapolate from 
this behaviour, but Harrison says the complex 
patterns often lead them to pick essentially 
arbitrary ages. “This is quackery,” he says. 
“There's no physical basis for it.” 

Swindle says the argon heating situation is 
not necessarily as bad as Harrison makes it out 
to be; Apollo samples can be found whose ages 
don't change significantly with temperature, 
and their dates — whether they refer to one or 
multiple impacts — still cluster around 3.95 bil- 
lion years. Cohen says that other chronometers, 
such as those using radioactive isotopes of 
rubidium and uranium, corroborate the argon 
ages (although Harrison counters that the dates 
can differ by as much as 600 million years). 

Such back and forth underscores how 
difficult it can be to tease small clues out of 
extremely ancient rocks. “Sherlock Holmes 
was good at resolving mysteries that happened 
last year,” says David Nesvorny, a planetary 
scientist at the Southwest Research Institute 
in Boulder, Colorado. “This all happened 
4 billion years ago.” 


Meanwhile, the Nice model has proved 
less helpful to the idea of an LHB than it once 
seemed. More-advanced simulations of the 
early Solar System's gravitational interactions 
indicate that the planetary reshuffling probably 
happened shortly after formation, not with a 
delay of hundreds of millions of years’. Nes- 
vorny likens delaying the reshuffling — and so 
keeping the Solar System hovering on the edge 
of instability — to trying to balance a pencil on 
its tip. “It's really hard to put the pencil there 
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in such a way that it falls in an hour,’ he says. 

One of the original architects of the Nice 
model, astronomer Alessandro Morbidelli of 
the Cote d’Azur Observatory in Nice, admits 
that the first versions took fine-tuning to get 
the reshuffling to occur so late. He no longer 
believes in the LHB, and sees many others in 
the field trading in the idea of a sudden aster- 
oid deluge for that of a long, declining tail of 
bombardment. “My prediction is people will 
abandon the cataclysm,” he says. 

Even those who remain tied to the LHB have 
had to modify their ideas. Planetary scientist 
William Bottke of the Southwest Research Insti- 
tute agrees that there is no longer much support 
for a single, short spike. He says the best reading 
of the evidence, including samples from ancient 
Earth and radiometric dates in meteorite rocks, 
isa more drawn-out surge of bombardment that 
began around 4.1 billion or 4 billion years ago, 
with a relative lull before that, consistent with 
the existence of surface water in that period. 

Astronomer William Hartmann, a visiting 
scientist at the International Space Science 
Institute in Bern, thinks the current situation 
proves that the idea of a cataclysm was never 
particularly robust. Various research com- 
munities “kind of had the impression that the 
other community had really solved this’, he 
says. “A paradigm structure was built up from 
supporting evidence, none of which was actu- 
ally conclusive in itself” 

Ifan LHB did not happen, that could make it 
easier to explain how life emerged. Evidence of 
microbial life has been found in rocks that are 
around 3.5 billion years old. But those fossils 
seem quite complex, suggesting that they had 
been evolving from earlier forms for at least a 
few hundred million years, during the origi- 
nally hypothesized time of the LHB. Without 
the cataclysm, such an ancient genesis might 
make more sense. Then again, some evidence 
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suggests that the microbes at the base of the 
tree of life were hyperthermophiles — that is, 
organisms that thrived in extreme heat. The 
intense conditions created by a rain of aster- 
oids could have resulted in a number of pockets 
where life might have emerged. 

So far, efforts to clinch the LHB debate with 
evidence from other likely victims — Mercury, 
Venus, Mars and objects from the asteroid 
belt — have proved inconclusive. Each camp 
accuses the other of cherry-picking favourable 
data and not looking at the total picture. “It’s 
a Rorschach test,’ says Norman. “People see 
what they want to see and disregard the rest.” 

The only thing that researchers say will sub- 
stantially move the needle is new samples from 
the Moon. Kring, now at the Lunar and Plan- 
etary Institute in Houston, Texas, has developed 
some concepts for sample-return missions, 
including one that would see astronauts collect- 
ing rocks from the South Pole—Aitken basin, the 
largest and oldest impact crater on the Moon. 
However, the next human mission to the Moon 
is still a long way off. The first new lunar rocks to 
be carried back to Earth may come from China’s 
Change-5, a robotic mission currently planned 
for 2019. It aims to collect samples from the vol- 
canic Mons Riimker formation, an area younger 
than those explored by Apollo astronauts. 

Although no single exploration effort is 
likely to end the dispute, researchers’ improved 
understanding of the Moon and how to 
determine the ages of samples should provide 
greater confidence in the results. 

However things eventually shake out, the 
new evidence will shift careers and rewrite 
textbooks. Yet, perhaps because of the long- 
lived nature of this debate, those trying to make 
sense of the LHB remain flexible, sceptical and 
surprisingly lighthearted. 

“We are close friends and therefore we 
disagree all the time and then go drink a beer 
together,” says Bottke. “One should carry 
models lightly and be prepared to drop them 
if something better comes along, because it 
happens all the time? = 


Adam Mann is a freelance journalist based in 
Oakland, California. 
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BOTANICAL 


RENAISSANC 


ADVANCES IN GENOMICS AND IMAGING 
ARE REVIVING A FADING DISCIPLINE. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


hen Elizabeth Kellogg finished her PhD in 1983, she feared 

that her skills were already obsolete. Kellogg studied plant 

morphology and systematics: scrutinizing the dazzling 

variety of plants’ physical forms to tease out how differ- 

ent species are related. But most of her colleagues had 
already pivoted to a new approach: molecular biology. “Every job sud- 
denly required molecular techniques,’ she says. “It was like I had learned 
how to make illuminated manuscripts, and then somebody invented 
the printing press.” 

Kellogg had graduated near the start of a revolution in plant biology. 
Over the next few decades, as researchers adopted molecular tools 
and DNA sequencing, detailed analyses of plants’ physical traits fell 
out of fashion. And because many geneticists worked with only a few 
key organisms, such as the thale cress Arabidopsis thaliana, they didn't 
need expertise in comparing and contrasting different plant species. 
At universities, botany departments folded and molecular-biology 
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departments swelled. Kellogg, now at the Donald Danforth Plant 
Science Center in St Louis, Missouri, adapted: she embraced genom- 
ics, and combined it with her morphology skills to trace the evolution 
of key traits in the wild relatives of food crops. 

But lately, Kellogg has noticed a resurgence of interest in the old ways. 
Advances in imaging technology — allowing researchers to peer inside 
plant structures in 3D — mean that biologists are seeking expertise in 
plant physiology and morphology again. And improvements in gene 
editing and sequencing have liberated geneticists to tinker with DNA 
in a wider range of flora, giving them a renewed appetite to understand 
plant diversity. 

Plant biologists hope that, by combining new approaches to botany 
with data from genomics and imaging labs, they can provide better 
answers to questions that biologists have asked for more than 100 years: 
how genes and the environment shape the rich diversity of plants’ 
physical forms. “People are starting to look beyond their own sys- 
tem into plants as a whole,’ says Kellogg. Plant 
morphology was once a science of form for its 
own sake, she says, but now, it is being pressed 
into service to understand how plant traits con- 
nect to gene activity across disparate species. “It’s 
coming back — just under different guises.” 


BOTANY 2.0 

Plant morphologists trace their roots back to the 
eighteenth-century German philosopher and 
poet Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, who took in 
the breadth of plant diversity and embarked on 
a search for an archetypal plant from which all 
forms could be derived. 

That romantic idea went unfulfilled, but 
scientists continued his approach of compar- 
ing plant structures and functions to learn more 
about how they evolved and developed. The 
evolution of flowering plants would later trouble 
Charles Darwin, who famously called the rapid 
expansion of such a vast range of flower shapes, 
colours and pollination strategies an “abomina- 
ble mystery”. 

Although the genomics era led many plant 
biologists away from morphology, the latest generation of technologi- 
cal advances is steering them back towards the questions that occupied 
Goethe and Darwin. 

Prominent among these are computed tomography (CT) scanners, 
which can create 3D reconstructions of internal plant structures without 
destroying tissue. At the University of Vienna, for instance, plant mor- 
phologist Yannick Staedler has used CT scanners to analyse the secrets 
of a deceptive group of European orchids. Whereas many orchids 
reward insect pollinators with nectar, others imitate a mating partner 
or a nectar-rich flower but provide no reward. Biologists back to the 
time of Darwin have wondered how these ‘deceptive orchids thrive, 
because an insect is unlikely to visit them more than once. Staedler’s 
studies suggest that such orchids might produce more ovules — the 
part of the ovary that becomes the seed — potentially to compensate 
for reduced pollination rates’. 

Erika Edwards, a plant morphologist at Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticut, is using CT scanners to analyse how the shapes of leaves 
might be influenced by their early development inside the constrained 
space of a bud. Botanists have noted for a century that more-serrated, 
toothed leaves are found in northern, cold regions, whereas smoother 
leaves are seen in wet tropical forests — but it’s still not clear why. 
Edwards hopes to unravel the connection. 

Some researchers are combining 3D imaging and molecular tools. 
At the John Innes Centre in Norwich, UK, Enrico Coen’s flower devel- 
opment laboratory uses a technique called optical projection tomog- 
raphy to capture 3D images of plants as they grow. It can also image 
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insect pollinators caught rummaging inside flowers or trapped inside a 
carnivorous plant. Simultaneously, the group is monitoring gene activ- 
ity in the plants, by tagging key proteins with fluorescent markers. By 
combining classical morphology studies with 3D imaging and insights 
from developmental biology, the group hopes to learn more about the 
mechanisms that generate plant forms, Coen says. In one study’, for 
example, he and his collaborators monitored barley-flower develop- 
ment, and explained why that process goes awry in a mutant of barley 
that was first discovered in the 1830s in Nepal. 

Other new imaging techniques are aimed squarely at improving crop 
breeding. Ina field in Jiilich, Germany, drones and mini blimps mounted 
with thermal-imaging cameras fly over plants, while unmanned vehicles 
called FieldCops carry sensors as they patrol the ground. The effort, at 
the Jiilich Plant Phenotyping Centre, is part ofa growing movement to 
rapidly collect data about plant traits. Initially, these included a limited 
range of characteristics, such as growth rates or the number of seeds 
produced. But drones and robots have been 
fitted with increasingly sophisticated sensors, 
notes Dirk Inzé, a plant molecular biologist at 
Ghent University in Belgium. Some are now able 
to collect data about plant architecture, such as 
branching and leaf shape, using laser scanners 
and depth sensors. Similar scanners have been 
used in lab-grown plants to analyse the rhyth- 
mic growth of leaves, and to link that growth to 
a particular protein complex’. 


FROM GENOMES TO PATTERNS 

Molecular labs might also feel a pull back towards 
botany because, as in other areas of genomics, 
reading DNA has become so cheap that merely 
sequencing a plant species is no longer an end 
unto itself. The first published plant genome 
— that of A. thaliana — appeared in 2000, and 
more than 250 plant species have been sequenced 
since. Now, says William Friedman, director at 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University in 
Boston, Massachusetts, “people want to ask how 
genomes explain evolution and pattern”. 

In 2017, for example, the publication 
announcing the genome of the orchid Apostasia shenzhenica included 
an analysis of genes that are likely to be responsible for unique aspects 
of orchid morphology. This includes the labellum, a part of the orchid 
flower that attracts insects and serves as a landing pad*. 

“It’s possible now to understand the paths through which genetic 
changes influence form,’ says Miltos Tsiantis of the Max Planck Institute 
for Plant Breeding Research in Cologne, Germany. In 2014, his lab 
used genetics and time-lapse imaging to work out how a particular 
gene affects leaf shape by restraining cell growth at the leaf’s edge in the 
mustard species Cardamine hirsuta’. Whereas C. hirsuta’s leaves grow 
as a series of leaflets around a stem, loss of this gene led to the simple 
oval leaves found in A. thaliana. 

Plant morphologist Dan Chitwood, now at Michigan State University 
in East Lansing, harnessed sequencing power to look at gene expres- 
sion in Caulerpa taxifolia — a seaweed that forms complex structures, 
including a stem and fern-like fronds, from a single, super-sized cell®. 
Some biologists have argued that the amount and rate of cell division 
is what shapes plant morphology. But Chitwood’s study showed that 
gene expression in the unicellular seaweed varies in ways that echo gene 
expression in similar structures in multicellular plants — suggesting that 
the dividing cell needn't always dictate morphology. 

Improved molecular tools have now made it possible to tweak 
DNA in plants that were previously too difficult to work with. The 
genome-editing tool CRISPR-Cas9 has enabled researchers to tinker 
with particular genes in a wide range of plants. Researchers have 
used it to turn purple morning glories white’, for instance, and to 
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alter genes that are involved in building cell walls in orchids*. 

But geneticists need to brush up on their botany skills to understand 
the full implications of these experiments, says Karl Niklas, who studies 
plant evolution at Cornell University in Ithaca, New York. Researchers 
often knock genes out to determine how they affect a plant’s form or 
function. “If youre not really capable of diagnosing the morphology or 
the anatomy, you really don’t know what you're looking at,” Niklas says. 

He recalls a time when a student came to him with a mutant form 
of maize (corn) to show how the xylem — the collection of tubes that 
carry water and nutrients from the roots to the rest of the plant — was 
deformed. But the student was actually looking at normal phloem, a 
different network of vessels with a distinct structure that distributes 
nutrients formed in the leaves. “You know, it just makes your teeth 
hurt,’ he says. 

Researchers also lose out when they do not take the time to consider 
the diversity of plant forms in nature, says Chelsea Specht, a plant biolo- 
gist also at Cornell University. She has seen cases in which scientists 
have failed to realize that their genetic mutants — for instance, Arabi- 
dopsis mutants with altered branching patterns — are recapitulating 
naturally occurring plant forms found in other lineages. When this 
happens, she says, researchers miss opportunities to put traits into an 
evolutionary context. 


BOTANY BOOTCAMPS 

The prospect of fading expertise so worried Friedman that, in 2013, 
he and his wife, plant morphologist Pamela Diggle of the University 
of Connecticut in Storrs, launched an intensive botany bootcamp for 
biologists. “It's been one of my missions as an academic to keep that 
knowledge going,’ says Diggle. “It’s important to keep this information 
alive in the community” 

The programme was first funded by the US National Science 
Foundation, and the New Phytologist Trust, a plant-science non-profit 
organization in Lancaster, UK, plans to pick up the bill from this year. It 
accepts about a dozen scientists each year, some from laboratories that 
typically focus on molecular biology and genomics. The course routinely 
has about six times as many applicants as positions, says Friedman. 

Jamie Kostyun, an evolutionary geneticist, took the course in 2013 
to gain the skills she needed to explore the floral traits of the genus 
Jaltomata. These species are kin to kitchen staples such as tomatoes and 
potatoes, but they boast a remarkable and recently evolved diversity of 
flowers. Some are flat, others tubular; some reward pollinators with 
sticky orange nectar, others ooze a blood-red sweet treat. 

“They have crazy floral variation that nobody has looked at before,” 
Kostyun says. “I wanted to understand where that diversity came 
from.” She has used her plant-morphology training to detail the devel- 
opment of flowers in five Jaltomata species in her PhD thesis. Now, as 
a postdoc at the University of Vermont in Burlington, she is studying 
the panoply of nectar compositions and genetically analysing the vast 
array of flower shapes. 

Friedman hopes that others will follow in Kostyun’s footsteps, uniting 
these approaches with classical comparative techniques and generating 
insights into questions that have dogged researchers for decades. “What 
did the first flowers look like? You could probably open a book from 
1900 and still ask the same questions that people were asking about basic 
plant structure,” he says. “We know more now, but we don't necessarily 
know the answers.” 


Heidi Ledford is a senior reporter for Nature in London. 
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Repeating experiments 
is not enough 


Verifying results requires disparate lines of evidence — a technique called 
triangulation. Marcus R. Munafo and George Davey Smith explain. 


estimate that only around 40% of 
published findings can be replicated 
reliably. Various funders and communities 
are promoting ways for independent teams 
to routinely replicate the findings of others. 
These efforts are laudable, but insufficient. 
If a study is skewed and replications 


Sa: studies across many fields 


recapitulate that approach, findings will be 
consistently incorrect or biased. Consider 
a commonly used assay in which the pro- 
duction of a fluorescent protein is used to 
monitor cell activity. If the compounds used 
to manipulate cell activity are also fluores- 
cent, as has happened’, reliably repeatable 
results will not yield robust conclusions. 


We have both spent much of our careers 
advocating ways to increase scientific cer- 
tainty. One of us (M.R.M.) participated in 
work by UK funding agencies to develop 
strategies for reproducible science, and helped 
to craft a manifesto for reproducibility’. 

But replication alone will get us only so far. 
In some cases, routine replication might 
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> actually make matters worse. Consistent 
findings could take on the status of confirmed 
truths, when they actually reflect failings in 
study design, methods or analytical tools. 

We believe that an essential protection 
against flawed ideas is triangulation’. This 
is the strategic use of multiple approaches to 
address one question. Each approach has its 
own unrelated assumptions, strengths and 
weaknesses. Results that agree across different 
methodologies are less likely to be artefacts. 

Isn't this how science is meant to oper- 
ate? Perhaps so, but scientists in today’s 
hyper-competitive environment often lose 
sight of the need to pursue distinct strands 
of evidence. 

The problem was aptly described in May 
2017, when cancer researcher William 
Kaelin lamented that the goal of the scien- 
tific paper had shifted from testing narrow 
conclusions in multiple ways to making a 
broadening series of assertions, each based 
on limited evidence’. Consequently, he said, 
“papers are increasingly like grand mansions 
of straw, rather than sturdy houses of brick”. 

The scientific community should address 
this lack of depth strategically and estab- 
lish practices that facilitate triangulation. 
Specifically, we advocate a system to sup- 
port multidisciplinary teams, each created 
around a common question (see “Triangu- 
lation’). This, we believe, would result in 
robust insights — mansions of stone. 


SPECIOUS ROBUSTNESS 

We rarely see projects that aim to prove 
a point from multiple views. Psychology, 
epidemiology and the clinical sciences are 
all geared towards producing statistically 
significant, definitive studies centred on an 
endpoint that supports a hypothesis. In parts 
of the biological sciences, a manuscript’s 
acceptance often depends on a ‘capstone’ 
study showing animal efficacy, so pursuing 


TRIANGULATION 
A checklist. 


@ The different approaches address 
the same underlying question. 

@ The key sources of bias for each 
approach are explicitly acknowledged. 
@ For each approach, the expected 
directions of all key sources of 
potential bias are made explicit, where 
feasible. 

@ Ideally, some of the approaches 
being compared will have potential 
biases that are in opposite directions. 
@ Ideally, results from more than two 
approaches — which have different 
and unrelated key sources of potential 
biases — are compared. Source: ref. 3 


It took many lines of evidence to show that maternal smoking results in babies with low birth weights. 


that single experiment becomes more impor- 
tant than carefully probing an idea from all 
directions. Moreover, these studies are often 
presented as having implications for human 
health without including any tests in humans. 

Although many studies in the basic 
sciences include some element of triangula- 
tion, they rarely do enough of it. 

In our field of epidemiology, there are 
countless examples of spurious, persistent 
findings. Large observational studies fre- 
quently produce precise conclusions that are 
precisely wrong. A correlation between X and 
Y might be real in that it genuinely describes 
an observed association between variables, 
but is one that does not reflect cause and 
effect. No amount of replication or statisti- 
cal adjustment can resolve this, and one of us 
(G.D.S.) has devoted more than two decades 
to developing methods that support stronger 
causal inference in observational epidemiol- 
ogy, drawing on disciplines from the basic 
sciences to economics. 

An illuminating example is the oft- 
observed J-shaped curves that chart 
correlation between a condition and health 
outcome’. 

For instance, multiple studies show that 
people who consume low levels of alcohol 
are healthier than heavy drinkers and tee- 
totallers, leading several researchers to con- 
clude that moderate alcohol consumption 
promotes health. But other factors, such as 
unhealthy people being advised to give up 
drinking, would explain the same shape. 
Similarly, repeated observations that being 
slightly overweight is associated with the 
highest life expectancy might be explained 
by illness (including processes leading up to 
the manifestation of a disease, which itself 
can result in reduced weight); by physicians 
treating overweight individuals more aggres- 
sively; and by other favourable characteristics 
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of overweight individuals, such as lower 
smoking rates. 

How can one tell that a consistently 
observed relationship between a behaviour 
anda health outcome is causal? One exam- 
ple in which triangulation has helped is in 
establishing that smoking during pregnancy 
results in babies with lower birth weights’. 
That is different from the simple observation 
that women who smoke are more likely to 
have babies who weigh less. Smokers tend 
to have other characteristics that are also 
associated with low birth weight, such as 
low income, less education or more drug use. 

Triangulation means explicitly choosing 
analytical approaches that depend on differ- 
ent assumptions. For example, ifa woman's 
partner smokes during her pregnancy, many 
of the same confounders apply as in mater- 
nal smoking, but the association with lower 
birth weight is much weaker. Birth weight 
can also be analysed according to levels of 
cigarette taxation across US states, which 
reduces the effects of confounders. And 
analyses can compare the birth weights of 
siblings whose mother smoked during one 
pregnancy but not another. 

Mendelian randomization is a technique 
developed specifically to probe causal rela- 
tionships. In cohorts grouped according to 
whether or not people carry a genetic variant 
associated with greater cigarette consump- 
tion in those who smoke, mothers who 
smoke and carry the variant tended to have 
babies who weighed less; non-smokers with 
the same variant did not. Taken together, 
these studies make it clear that maternal 
smoking affects birth weight directly”. 


REPLICATION FIXATION 

Replication has received considerable 
attention; triangulation has not. Maybe one 
reason replication has captured so much 


BSIP/UIG/GETTY 


interest is the often-repeated idea that 
falsification is at the heart of the scientific 
enterprise. This idea was popularized by 
Karl Popper’s 1950s maxim that theories 
can never be proved, only falsified. Yet few 
experiments, including replication attempts, 
are explicitly set up to falsify a theory. In fact, 
we worry that an overemphasis on repeating 
experiments could provide an unfounded 
sense of certainty about findings that rely 
on a single approach. 

Moreover, philosophers of science have 
moved on since Popper. Better descriptions 
of how scientists actually work include 
what epistemologist Peter Lipton called in 
1991 “inference to the best explanation’, or 
the search for the “loveliest” explanation’. 
This draws on older ideas that championed 
abductive over deductive reasoning — 
looking for likely explanations rather than 
deriving explanations from first princi- 
ples. This spirit is also captured in the idea 
of consilience put forward by polymath 
William Whewell in the mid-nineteenth 
century and popularized in the 1990s by 
naturalist E. O. Wilson. This posits that 
strong theories emerge from the synthe- 
sis of multiple lines of evidence, as when 
Charles Darwin proposed evolution by 
natural selection. 

Unlike consilience, triangulation suggests 
the deliberate use of different methods. It is 
the approach to inference that aligns most 
closely with how many philosophers feel 
scientists come to understand reality. But 
most scientists would be hard-pressed to 
describe it. Researchers typically receive 
extensive training in experimental methods 
and design, but little in approaches to causal 
inference. They are left with no framework 
to guide scientific pursuit. 


CREDIT SHIFT 

Triangulation usually requires input from 
multiple methodologies or disciplines. An 
elegant historical example is continental 
drift. In the early 1900s, geophysicist Alfred 
Wegener noticed that the shape of the west 
coast of Africa seems to fit that of the east 
coast of South America. He sought evidence 
to support the continental-drift theory from 
a wide range of sources, such as palaeontol- 
ogy (fossils from the same period appeared 
on both continents) and geology (glacier 
markings indicated that the continents 
were once close). In today’s environment, 
scientists would need to contribute to multi- 
disciplinary projects, with studies providing 
distinct lines of evidence. 

Encouraging such an approach will 
require fundamental changes to the way in 
which credit is attributed and to how peer 
review is conducted. In the current sys- 
tem, few authorship positions count much 
towards credit — in biomedical science, say, 
it typically falls just to the corresponding 


and other starred authors, as well as to first 
authors. 

To support triangulation, we recom- 
mend a shift to a contributorship model, 
similar to the credits that roll at the end 
of a film — a long list of individuals with 
their contributions described fully and 
specifically®. This will require academics to 
potentially forgo ‘senior authorship’ posi- 
tions. It would also make it easier for early- 
career researchers to specify their unique 
contribution to a paper when applying for 
promotion or another position. 

Peer review would change too. Instead of 
a few reviewers looking at the entire man- 

uscript, several 
“Werecommend would do so, each 
ashift toa focusing closely 
contributorship on a particular 
model, similar to substudy. In this 
thecreditsthat — way, submissions 


rollattheendof that use multiple, 
afilm.” diverse techniques 


will get appropri- 
ate scrutiny, helping to avoid the publica- 
tion of papers that are like “grand mansions 
of straw”. 

Finally, funders, research institutions 
and journals would need to explicitly sup- 
port publication of weightier articles. Or 
perhaps we need to develop formal ways — 
beyond simple citations — to explicitly link 
and recognize substudies that triangulate a 
single question. 

A proposal published early last year 
advocated for a new category of paper that 
combines hypothesis-generating work 
with robust, pre-registered confirmatory 
studies conducted by qualified independ- 
ent labs’. Papers involving triangulation in 
a way we propose will clearly often involve 
considerable work coordinating groups 
of researchers from different disciplines. 
Reviewers and tenure committees should 
find ways to value them appropriately. m 


Marcus R. Munafo is programme lead 
and George Davey Smith is director at 
the Medical Research Council’ Integrative 
Epidemiology Unit at the University of 
Bristol, UK. 

e-mail: marcus.munafo@bristol.ac.uk 
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eserved. 


BOOKS & ARTS 


Virtual reality in use as part of physical therapy after a traumatic brain injury. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Virtual reality 
comes of age 


Ramin Skibba weighs up a hymn to the technology’s 
applications, from school to sports. 


ou strap on the head-mounted 

Y display, slip on the gloves, tune 

your ears to the surround sound 

— and suddenly you are facing a plank 

jutting out over an abyss. The depths here 

are virtual, but not everyone can force 
themselves to jump. 

This is just one program developed by 
psychologist Jeremy Bailenson to dem- 
onstrate the capabilities of virtual reality 
(VR). As a leading researcher in the field, 
Bailenson crafts new worlds that feel real, to 
explore their beneficial uses. In Experience 
On Demand, he tours the myriad applica- 
tions that he and others are developing. After 
a great deal of hype by science-fiction film 
writers and video-game designers in the 


1990s, the technology now finally seems 
poised for widespread use. Eventually, as 
Bailenson details, it could transform work, 
schools, hospitals and more. 

Fast, high-resolution VR systems such as 
Bailenson’s excel as training tools because 
they so effectively recreate interaction with 
a particular environment: a user’s motor and 
perceptual systems interact with the sur- 
roundings more or less as they would with 
the real thing. Psychologists refer to this as 
“presence’; it is, as Bailenson notes, “the fun- 
damental characteristic of VR”. The system 
tracks your every move, providing a realis- 
tically shifting sensory perspective. Small 
things loom as you move towards them; the 
view turns as you rotate your head. Props 
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a or a shaking floor can 

| EXPERIENCE make an experience 
N DEMAND feel very real indeed. 

—7/’ The applications, 

j as Bailenson details, 

| "Ever | are legion. VR is an 

| War cts Ang efficient way to train 


workers in dangerous 
) or challenging jobs. 
For example, quar- 
terbacks in American 
football need daily 
strategy practice 
alongside their cardio 
and weights, to pre- 
pare for every possi- 
ble defence. Bailenson 
developed a training program for the team 
at Stanford University in California; he has 
now expanded it into STRIVR, a company 
offering immersive training. The firm pro- 
vides tools that claim to improve perfor- 
mance and boost productivity in a range of 
companies and sports teams. 

VR also lends itself to social, ethical and 
environmental education. Bailenson dis- 
cusses examples of how it could be used to 
tackle ageism and reduce waste. The idea 
is that it can give users any kind of body. 
In one of Bailenson’s studies, for instance, 
participants who were given an ‘elder’ avatar 
and saw themselves in a virtual mirror 
showed a 20% improvement against ageist 
stereotypes in one measure of bias. This was 
a word-association task posing questions 
such as “When you think of somebody old, 
what are the first five words that come to 
mind?”; people who had experienced the 
elder avatar used more positive words. 
However, the tactic backfired with respect 
to race. White people who tried on a black 
avatar subsequently scored worse ina test of 
implicit bias. In this case, rather than boost- 
ing empathy, the virtual experience primed 
racist stereotypes. 

Programs can also be used for physical 
and psychological therapy. People with burn 
injuries experienced up to 44% less pain 
when using VR because the immersive envi- 
ronment was such an efficient distraction, 
according to a study by psychologist Hunter 
Hoffman at the University of Washington in 
Seattle and his colleagues (Y. S. Schmitt et al. 
Burns 37, 61-68; 2011). VR has also been 
used to help people with post-traumatic 
stress disorder to gradually come to terms 
with their traumatic experience. 

There are inevitable risks and drawbacks. 
Mayank Mehta, a neurophysicist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, investi- 
gated the effects of the technology on the 
brains of laboratory rats. His team found 
that rats respond to the sight of a virtual dis- 
penser of sugar water as ifit is the real thing, 
running faster towards it and even salivat- 
ing and licking as they (virtually) approach 


Experience on 
Demand: What 
Virtual Reality Is, 
How It Works, and 
What It Can Do 
JEREMY BAILENSON 
W. W. Norton: 2018. 
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it — a sign of addiction (Z. M. Aghajan 
Nature Neurosci. 18, 121-128; 2015). In 
a 2014 study by Frank Steinicke and Gerd 
Bruder at the University of Hamburg in 
Germany, a participant started blurring the 
distinctions between real and virtual objects 
after immersion in a virtual environment 
many times ina single day (F. Steinicke and 
G. Bruder Proc. 2nd ACM Symp. on Spatial 
User Interaction 66-69; 2014). 

Bailenson mentions escapist, excessive 
use of VR as a major risk. Because of 
“simulator sickness” and eye strain, which 
can develop after just 20 minutes, this has 
not yet been studied in humans. It is as yet a 
speculative concern, explored more in film 
and fiction. In addition, there are concerns 
that violent programs, such as VR versions 
of first-person-shooter video games, might 
encourage antisocial or aggressive behav- 
iour in the real world. But Bailenson gives 
such concerns short shrift. Nor does he 
call for transparency or oversight of VR 
companies, or for regulations to ensure 
consumers’ safety. He seems confident that 
developers and users will know how to use 
the technology responsibly. 

Indeed, Bailenson is, by his own 
admission, “bullish” about VR; he recognizes 
that he might have “drunk the Silicon Valley 
Kool-Aid”. That relentless positivity means 
that the book can lack nuance, as if VR can 

solve the world’s 


“Virtual problems. Bailen- 
reality lends son, for instance, 
itself to social, wants to combat 
ethical and climate change by 
environmental using the technol- 
education.” ogy to encourage 


people to change 
their behaviour, for example by taking 
shorter showers and making fewer long- 
distance flights. He also wants to see it used 
in schools for virtual field trips — although 
the cost of the equipment would make access 
unequal. 

Social-media trolls pose another 
problem. Platforms such as Facebook — 
which acquired the VR company Oculus in 
2014 — could one day incorporate virtual 
interactions, raising the chilling spectre of 
increasingly realistic goading and abuse. 

Bailenson often writes like a scientist. His 
prose can be verbose, peppered with jargon 
such as “boundary conditions”. He verges on 
the grandiose, calling VRa “movement” ora 
“revolution” Nevertheless, his enthusiasm is 
contagious, and he explains complex issues 
to an audience broader than fellow scien- 
tists, providing a real vision of our possibly 
VR-infused future. = 


Ramin Skibba is an astrophysicist 
turned science writer based in San Diego, 
California. 

e-mail: raminskibba@gmail.com 
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Books in brief 


The Growth Delusion 

David Pilling BLOOMSBURY (2018) 

“Only in economics is endless expansion seen as a virtue. In biology 
it is called cancer.” Rarely does a study of gross domestic product 
(GDP) and growth sizzle with such wit and acuity, but Financial 
Times editor David Pilling manages the feat. He skewers the linked 
concepts as a statistical neverland that factors in crime and ignores 
housework. He pulls out absurdities such as the stratospheric US 
health-care costs that prop up the nation’s economic well-being, yet 
destroy uninsured families. And he presents a cogent argument for 
the multi-index ‘dashboard’ superseding mere GDP. Masterful. 


The Source 

Martin Doyle W. W. NORTON (2018) 

Rivers have shaped the United States geologically, economically 
and demographically — there are, after all, 250,000 in the country. 
This history by water-policy expert Martin Doyle nimbly explores 
that process in tandem with the heroic era of US construction that 
saw the rise of projects such as the Grand Coulee Dam. In his telling, 
rivers become a lens on federalism, energy and conservation — a 
rolling narrative taking us from George Washington’s quest to find a 
passage from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ohio River, through decades 
of levee-building, flood control, water wars and much more. 


Graphene 

Les Johnson and Joseph E. Meany PROMETHEUS (2018) 

How can a material one atom thick conduct electricity or filter filthy 
water? Physicist Les Johnson and chemist Joseph Meany tell all about 
graphene, that wispy “tessellation of carbon atoms” finally coming 
into its own. Their primer is fittingly slim, but covers an impressive 
swathe of the science and its applications. Along with a lucid history 
of earlier carbon “miracle materials”, they follow the path from lab 
to production. The potential is vast, from making the material using 
waste carbon dioxide harvested from astronauts’ breath, to creating 
graphene-based transistors that detect harmful genes. 


Beetles 

Richard Jones WILLIAM COLLINS (2018) 

It’s no surprise that Alfred Russel Wallace and Charles Darwin were 
both avid fans of the beetle. The nearly half a million described 
species of Coleoptera are like animated jewels, from their gaudy 
wing-casings to their shiny, secateur-like mandibles. Entomologist 
Richard Jones’s illustrated tome (part of the Collins New Naturalist 
Library) ranges over their anatomy, natural history and behaviour. 
Things get really wild with the defensive ‘chemical cannon’ of the 
bombardier beetle, and the biscuit beetle’s reduction of noodles to 
“ticker tape and dust”. Watch out — there are wonders underfoot. 


Videocracy 

Kevin Allocca BLOOMSBURY (2018) 

YouTube can seem like a parallel universe — a trove of cultural data 
so huge it would take years to watch the content posted in a day. This 
‘biography’ of the web-video behemoth by its trends director, Kevin 
Allocca, tours the technology and the clips that have trended or gone 
viral, from astronaut Chris Hadfield singing David Bowie’s ‘Space 
Oddity’ on board the International Space Station, to Egyptian protests 
during the Arab Spring. Allocca examines, too, the darker side of mass 
cultural participation, such as the raising of troll armies. Barbara Kiser 
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China’s ban could 
curb plastic waste 


China’s ban on imports of 
recycled plastic from developed 
countries takes effect this month. 
It could be a game changer if it 
weans us off plastic and forces us 
to seek sustainable alternatives. 
With no suitable strategies in 
place for dealing with this extra 
unexpected plastic, countries 
must quickly devise and 
implement alternative waste- 
management solutions (see also 
C. M. Rochman et al. Nature 
494, 169-171; 2013). Many 
jurisdictions have legislation 
that prohibits the dumping of 
plastic waste into landfill. And 
stockpiling plastic refuse is 
ill-advised, given the fire risk at 
storage sites (see, for example, 
go.nature.com/2dh3mbg). 
Moves to change consumer 
behaviour and implement 
strategies to cut plastic usage 
are gaining momentum. 
International policies and 
financial disincentives meant to 
curb the proliferation of single- 
use plastics (plastic bags and 
microbeads) are already showing 
positive results (D. Xanthos and 
T.R. Walker Mar. Pollut. Bull. 
118, 17-26; 2017). These should 
be extended to include a ban 
on other items, such as plastic 
drinking straws, and by widely 
introducing deposit-and-return 
schemes for plastic bottles. 
Tony R. Walker Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Canada. 
trwalker@dal.ca 


Top genes: the most 
common searches 


Online genetic information is 
widely explored by the public 
as well as by researchers (see 
Nature 551, 427-431; 2017). To 
get a sense of which genes attract 
the most public attention, I used 
Google Trends to gather statistics 
from 2004 to the present (see 
go.nature.com/2dsjvdm). 

I found that cancer-related 
genes are among the most 
commonly searched. The 


top-scoring gene you identify for 
researchers searching PubMed, 
TP53, also gathered the highest 
number of queries on Google 
—as might be expected from 

the role of mutant p53 proteins 
in tumour development. Search 
queries for BRCA1 peaked 

when actor Angelina Jolie 
announced her preventive 
double mastectomy in 2013 and 
the removal of her ovaries and 
fallopian tubes in 2015. And the 
promising development of cancer 
immunotherapy has coincided 
with a surge in queries in the past 
few years for PD-L1, a targeted 
immune-checkpoint gene. 

The growing popularity of 
genetic testing for mutations 
that substantially increase the 
risk of disease has also brought 
fame to certain genes. Examples 
include mutations in APOE 
in Alzheimer’s disease, in 
SERPINA 1 in a-1 antitrypsin 
deficiency, and in CFTR in 
cystic fibrosis. The scientific 
community can further empower 
the public through timely and 
accurate communication of 
genetic findings. 

Kuan-lin Huang Washington 
University in St. Louis, Missouri, 
USA. 
kuan-lin.huang@wustl.edu 


Top genes: names 
confound hit parade 


A rough proportionality might 
be expected between the number 
of citations a gene collects in 
PubMed (see Nature 551, 427- 
431; 2017) and the hits it receives 
in Internet searches — where the 
former reflects its scientific value 
and the latter is also influenced 
by its impact on the wider public. 
Sometimes, however, the names 
of the genes themselves may 
introduce anomalies that distort 
this relationship. 

Some gene names are 
much more popular outside 
science than they are on 
PubMed. ‘Superman is an 
example, referring as it does 
to acult figure as well as to the 
SUPERMAN gene in the thale 


cress Arabidopsis thaliana. 

This distortion is particularly 
pronounced for longer gene 
names that are full words or 
phrases, such as drop dead 

and Brokenheart in the fruit 

fly Drosophila melanogaster 

(M. R. Seringhaus et al. Genome 
Biol. 9, 401; 2008). 

Moreover, this distortion may 
be evident for genes that are now 
rarely a focus in the literature but 
still attract search-engine hits ona 
scale comparable to scientifically 
popular genes such as TP53, 
which encodes the tumour- 
suppressor protein p53. The 
gene for alcohol dehydrogenase 
(ADH), the enzyme responsible 
for metabolizing alcohol, is such 
an example. 

Mark B. Gerstein, Fabio 

C. P. Navarro Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, USA. 
pi@gersteinlab.org 


Virtual carbon price 
is worth testing 


Academic institutions, non- 
profit organizations and the 
public sector are experimenting 
with and sharing their findings 
on internal carbon pricing 

(K. Gillingham et al. Nature 551, 
27-29; 2017). They are also well 
positioned to experiment with 
proxy (or shadow) carbon prices 
as decision-making tools. 

Proxy carbon pricing 
incorporates a virtual carbon tax 
into a financial decision without 
collecting revenue. It can be 
applied in selective ways — for 
example, to only the largest capital 
investments or to particular kinds 
of purchasing (see, for instance, 
go.nature.com/2dparje). 

Several questions need to 
be collectively addressed. It 
is unclear how planning and 
purchasing processes can best 
be altered to incorporate proxy 
carbon prices. Effective use of 
a proxy price usually requires 
a life-cycle cost assessment, 
which is not standard practice in 
many institutions. Researchers 
also do not fully understand 
the institutional and technical 


conditions that cause a proxy 
carbon price (as opposed to 
energy savings) to alter a business 
decision. 

A broad range of organizations 
need to share their findings from 
the use of these tools, including 
how they interact with other 
decision criteria. 

Alexander R. Barron, Breanna 
J. Parker Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 
USA. 

abarron@smith.edu 


Regulate prescription 
of Chinese medicines 


Problems with prescriptions for 
traditional Chinese medicines 
(TCMs) threaten to create a 
chasm between the Chinese 
government's medical reforms 
and their outcome (see Nature 
551, 552-553; 2017). 

Prescriptions for TCMs 
are unsupervised in China. 
Excessive amounts have long 
been prescribed for clinicians’ 
financial gain. They often involve 
high-risk injections of unknown 
efficacy. And some 70% of TCMs 
are prescribed by untrained 
practitioners, with almost half of 
all prescribed medicines proving 
ineffective (see go.nature. 
com/2dogqbcz; in Chinese). 

Correct diagnosis is essential 
for successful treatment with 
TCMs. If the indications on the 
label are used as the only guide, 
TCMs will not improve patients’ 
health and may even aggravate 
their conditions. 

In addition to improving the 
quality of TCMs, the Chinese 
government must regulate 
prescription practices. It should 
set up a prescription-review 
system to prevent misuse and 
ensure that all clinicians are 
formally trained in TCM. 

Zhijie Xu Naval Medical 
University of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army, Shanghai, China. 
Lizheng Fang Zhejiang 
University, Hangzhou, China. 
Dingzhi Pan Shanxi Grand 
Hospital, Taiyuan, China. 
aiolos1025@163.com 
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OBITUARY 


Calestous Juma 


(1953-2017) 


International-affairs scholar who championed science for African development. 


CC frica;’ Calestous Juma wrote 
Ae me in 2015, “is diverging 
between those who want to talk 
and those who want to do something 
practical” Juma was one of the latter. An 
international-development scholar, he 
championed the harnessing of science, 
technology and innovation for develop- 
ment. He founded Africa's first science- 
policy think tank, led major United 
Nations science initiatives and wrote 
influential books. Juma, a Kenyan pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Kennedy School’s 
Belfer Center for Science and Inter- 
national Affairs, died in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on 15 December, at the 
age of 64. 

Juma’s trademark mix of candour 
and humour inspired many African presi- 
dents, including Paul Kagame of Rwanda, to 
invest in national and continental research 
schemes. For African academics, Juma was 
an ally connected to the world’s most power- 
ful presidents and prime ministers. Yet he was 
loved for his approachability — especially by 
journalists such as me, with whom he shared 
a special bond. 

Born in 1953, Juma grew up in Busia 
County, western Kenya, on the shores of 
Lake Victoria. His childhood was plagued by 
bouts of malaria. To help pay his school fees, 
Juma fixed broken radios and record players. 
Unable to afford university, he trained as a 
science teacher, but got a job reporting on 
science and the environment after an editor at 
Kenya's Daily Nation spotted his exceptional 
talent for writing in letters Juma submitted 
to the newspaper. In 1979, he went to work 
for the non-governmental organization 
Environment Liaison Centre, based in 
Nairobi, as a researcher and editor. He went 
on to receive a scholarship to study science 
policy at the University of Sussex, UK, where 
he completed his PhD in 1987. 

Juma returned to Kenya to create the 
African Centre for Technology Studies 
(ACTS) in Nairobi. ACTS, which opened in 
1988, helped to draft Kenya’ first industrial- 
property legislation, leading to the creation 
of the country’s patent office. At ACTS, 
Juma directed a Canada-funded project 
called Economic Reform and Environment 
in Africa, which explored the links between 
economic development and conservation 
management. Drawing ona three-year project 
in Africa, he published The Gene Hunters 
(Princeton Univ. Press) in 1989, which set 
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out the threats of modern biotechnology 
and its potential for solving food insecurity, 
especially in developing nations. 

In 1995, Juma moved to Canada to 
serve as the first executive director of the 
United Nations Convention on Biological 
Diversity, which he helped to negotiate 
with policy bodies such as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the UN. He 
enjoyed engaging scholars, diplomats and 
researchers in discussions about conservation 
and sustainable biodiversity. The resulting 
international agreement on handling the 
products of modern biotechnology, the 
Cartagena Protocol on Biosafety, was adopted 
in 2000, after Juma left the organization. Juma 
felt that it placed too many restrictions on the 
use of genetically modified crops in Africa. 

In 1998, Juma moved to Harvard to 
think and write. He spent the early 2000s 
coordinating a UN task force on how 
science and technology could assist with the 
attainment of the Millennium Development 
Goals, notably eradicating hunger and 
ensuring environmental sustainability. He 
influenced Africa's 2005 science plan, which 
created continental schemes to boost research 
under the auspices of the African Union and 
the New Partnership for A frica’s Development 
in Midrand, South Africa. One of its fruits is 
the Southern Africa Network for Biosciences, 
an initiative based in Pretoria that provides 
African researchers with access to world-class 
labs for work on agriculture and health. 

In 2007, Juma was the keynote speaker at 
the first African Union summit that had a 
focus on science and technology. He urged 
the heads of state, gathered in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, to harness knowledge to help their 
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countries leapfrog industrialized nations. 
Juma’s optimism and appetite for 
action was at odds with the lumbering 
bureaucracy of African policymaking. 
He was often frustrated with the slow 
pace of implementation, and it irked 
him that science and technology 
policies were drawn up separately 
from relevant economic, industrial 
and social-development policies. He 
rejected the view that science could 
drive development through targeted 
calls from funding agencies for proposals 
from academics in ivory towers. Rather, 
he believed in training young Africans 
to be entrepreneurs and engineers, by 
investing in infrastructure such as roads 
and broadband networks and unlocking 
African curiosity and ingenuity. “Really, ’'m 
just a cheerleader for African leaders and 
youth,” he told the Huffington Post in 2014. 

Juma was no stranger to controversy. His 
support for biotechnology in developing 
countries saw him lock horns with people 
who were lobbying against genetically 
modified organisms. His book Innovation 
and Its Enemies (Oxford Univ. Press, 2016) 
charted the battle between “innovation and 
incumbency” throughout human history. 
He showed how the fears that led people 
to initially reject novelties such as coffee, 
margarine and printing rarely came to pass. 

Juma leaves a lasting legacy, not least 
through the people he met and inspired with 
his inquisitiveness and mischievous approach. 
His graduate courses at Harvard on the role 
of innovation in economic growth and the 
global economic impacts of biotechnology 
were popular — in part because of his 
entertaining lecturing style. True to his vision 
of getting academic thought out into the real 
world, he also taught an executive course for 
senior policymakers and practitioners on 
how to integrate science and technology into 
national development policies. 

Juma was modest about his achievements, 
and sanguine about failure, both his own and 
others. Development, he maintained, was by 
its nature experimental, and Africans must be 
allowed to experiment — to make mistakes, 
and to learn from them. m 


Linda Nordling is a science writer based in 
Cape Town, South Africa. She knew Juma 
from 2005, in her role as founding editor of 
Research Africa, an online research-policy 
news portal. She tweets as @lindanordling. 
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Trapped particle makes 3D images 


A technique in which a small particle is trapped and moved by laser light has been used to produce visual representations of 
objects in three dimensions, offering key advantages over currently used approaches. SEE LETTER P.486 


BARRY G. BLUNDELL 


evices known as volumetric displays 
D allow 3D images to be generated in 

a transparent enclosure. Because 
these images occupy three dimensions, they 
exhibit the spatial characteristics that we 
associate with real-world scenes. The images 
can be viewed without the need for glasses by 
many simultaneous observers, and changes in 
vantage point allow content to be seen from 
different orientations. On page 486, Smalley 
et al.' describe an innovative approach to volu- 
metric-display implementation that allows 3D 
images to be formed in the air, removing the 
need for a transparent enclosure. 

For more than 100 years, volumetric displays 
have been the subject of extensive research’. 
Although it is relatively easy to make a small 
(tabletop) display that works fairly well, it is 
extremely difficult to develop a larger display 
that works very well. There are two overarch- 
ing (but often conflicting) problems. The first 
relates to the techniques that are currently used 
to produce dynamic images of relatively high 
visual quality. The second concerns the optical 
characteristics of the imaging volume, which 
must allow light emanating from the image 
to propagate, and emerge from the volume, 
without distortion — think of the distor- 
tion that occurs when light emerges from a 
tropical-fish tank. 

With respect to the first problem, in most 
volumetric displays, the imaging volume is 
formed by the cyclic motion of a transpar- 
ent surface (Fig. 1a). To produce a 3D image, 
a sequence of image slices is depicted on the 
surface as it moves through the volume. Given 
the need to refresh images at least 30 times per 
second to avoid perceptible flicker’, the surface 
must move rapidly. 

The motion of the surface can be either 
translational (along a straight line) or rota- 
tional. When translational motion is used, 
the dimensions of the imaging volume are 
limited by mechanical issues arising from the 
surface’s mass and acceleration. In the case of 
rotational motion, the surface’s linear speed 
increases with distance from the axis of rota- 
tion. This impinges on image quality and so 
can ultimately restrict the diameter of the 
imaging volume. There is also a ‘dead’ region 
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Figure 1 | Volumetric-display techniques. a, Devices known as volumetric displays can produce 

visual representations of objects in three dimensions. They typically use the rapid, cyclic motion ofa 
transparent surface. To generate a 3D image, a sequence of image slices is depicted on the surface as it 
moves. This motion can be either translational (along a straight line) or rotational. b, Smalley et al.' report 
an alternative approach in which non-visible laser radiation is used to move a small particle (red arrow). 
To create an image point, the particle is illuminated with light as it passes through the required position. 


in the vicinity of the rotational axis, in which 
image points cannot be formed’. 

A further limitation of these displays is that 
the surface’s movement precludes the insertion 
of haptic probes — tools that recreate the sense 
of touch by applying forces, motion or vibra- 
tions to the user. Such probes can simulate the 
solidity associated with physical versions of 
images, so that, for example, virtual clay could 
be moulded and would feel like real clay. 

Smalley et al. sought to overcome all of these 
difficulties using the photophoretic effect’, 
whereby laser light is used to trap and move 
small particles (with diameters of 5-100 micro- 
metres). To create a point of light at a given 
location in 3D space, the authors used non- 
visible laser radiation to move a particle, and 
as the particle passed through the required 
position, it was illuminated with red, green or 
blue light (Fig. 1b). The authors suggest that 
complex, high-fidelity, dynamic images could 
be formed by introducing parallelism — the 
simultaneous movement of many particles. 

There are at least three key advantages of 
Smalley and colleagues’ approach. First, it 
does not require the cyclic motion ofa surface 
— movement is restricted to that of low-mass 
particles. Second, the presence of these parti- 
cles will have minimal impact on the propa- 
gation of light through the imaging volume. 
And third, because the image is formed in the 
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air, image components can coexist with haptic 
probes and other interaction tools. 

The authors provide several photographs of 
image content produced using their technique 
(see Figure 2 of the paper’). However, these 
photographs required long exposure times — 
of the order of tens of seconds. For implement- 
ing a viable display, there is therefore a pressing 
need to explore ways of increasing the speed of 
particle motion and of introducing parallelism 
such that many image points can be created 
simultaneously. 

The introduction of a high degree of 
parallelism poses a further challenge, relating 
to the fact that each point in the imaging vol- 
ume must be individually accessible. This is 
reminiscent of an equivalent problem that was 
encountered in the late 1960s, in connection 
with a type of 3D display called a photochromic- 
based volumetric display®’. Another concern 
is that the insertion of haptic probes into the 
image volume will probably give rise to shadow 
regions that will interfere with the propagation 
of light used for particle motion and illumina- 
tion. However, the judicious design of such 
probes would ameliorate this potential problem. 

In terms of photorealism, it is unlikely that 
these devices will ever directly compete with 
high-end stereoscopic 3D displays. However, 
despite more than a century of research into 
volumetric displays, there has been relatively 


little work on exploring ways of capitalizing on 
key image characteristics. In particular, volu- 
metric displays provide considerable freedom 
in viewing position, and support both vertical 
and horizontal motion parallax, which means 
that observers can move and change their view 
of an image in a wholly natural way. 
Consequently, these devices offer excit- 
ing, and largely unexplored, opportunities 
to advance spatial imaging (in areas such as 
neurosurgery) and dynamic imaging (in fields 
including fluid dynamics, robotics and sports 
training). With regard to the latter, there is 
aneed to better support the visualization of 


STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 


complex forms of 3D motion®. Moreover, 
creating volumetric images in the air enables 
direct interaction, thereby allowing, for exam- 
ple, 3D design tasks to be carried out in a 
natural way in 3D space. 

Smalley and colleagues’ approach could pro- 
vide the foundation for the next generation of 
volumetric displays. Such devices will not only 
enhance our understanding of complex spa- 
tial and geometric dynamics, but also support 
innovative user interaction. m 


Barry G. Blundell is with the University of 
Derby Online Learning (UDOL), University of 


Ageing-related 
receptors resolved 


Ageing is a regulated process in which hormones have pivotal roles. Crystal 
structures of two hormone co-receptors should be informative for drug 
discovery focused on age-related disorders. SEE ARTICLE P.461 & LETTER P.501 
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as the Fates govern the lifespan of each per- 
son. Klotho, Lachesis and Atropos are the 
spinner, the allotter and the cutter of the thread 
of life, respectively. So when a genetic mutation 
was identified in mice that undergo premature 
ageing’, the gene involved was fittingly named 
klotho. The protein it encodes, a-klotho, anda 
sister protein called B-klotho, are high-affinity 
co-receptors for certain members of the fibro- 
blast growth factor (FGF) family of signalling 
proteins’, but their means of action has not 
been well characterized. Two papers” in this 
issue describe crystal structures of FGF-klotho 
complexes, not only providing a basis for 
understanding how klothos act, but also open- 
ing up avenues for structure-based drug design. 
a-Klotho is a membrane-spanning protein 
expressed predominantly in the kidney, as well 
as in the brain. Mice lacking a-klotho exhibit a 
range of signs associated with ageing, includ- 
ing hearing loss, impaired cognition and organ 
atrophy’. They also have elevated blood phos- 
phate levels. However, the protein’s function 
on the molecular level was unclear, until mice 
lacking FGF23 were characterized’. 

FGE23 is one of the three endocrine FGFs, 
which act as hormones, secreted by one organ 
to regulate the function of another. Specifically, 
FGF23 is secreted from bones after phosphate 
intake and acts in the kidney to inhibit phos- 
phate reabsorption in urine, thereby main- 
taining the body’s phosphate balance. Mice 
lacking FGF23 have elevated phosphate levels 


[: Greek mythology, three goddesses known 


owing to impaired phosphate excretion, and 
exhibit features associated with ageing®. This 
striking similarity to mice lacking a-klotho led 
researchers to discover’ that a-klotho forms a 
complex with the membrane-spanning pro- 
tein FGF receptor 1c (FGFRIc), acting as a 
co-receptor to recruit FGF23 and so trigger- 
ing FGF signalling 

In the first of the current studies, Chen 
et al.’ (page 461) solved the crystal structure 
of FGF23 in complex with the ligand-bind- 
ing domain of FGFRIc and the extracellular 
domain of a-klotho. The structure revealed 
that a-klotho (aptly, given its namesake) sends 
out a long receptor-binding arm (RBA) that 
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acts as a thread to capture the ligand-binding 
domain of FGFRIc. Indeed, when the authors 
generated a-klotho lacking the RBA, the 
mutant protein failed to capture FGFRIc or to 
help FGF23 to activate FGF signalling. 

Chen and colleagues showed that FGF23 fits 
into the groove created between a-klotho and 
FGFRIc. The globular amino-terminal region 
and the rod-like carboxy-terminal region of 
FGF23 face FGFRI1c and a-klotho, respec- 
tively (Fig. 1). By promoting formation of this 
complex, a-klotho enables strong interactions 
between FGF23 and FGFRIc, which otherwise 
interact only weakly. 

Like a-klotho, §-klotho functions as a 
co-receptor for endocrine FGFs, forming a 
complex with FGFRIc to bind FGF21, and 
with FGFR4 to bind FGF19 (refs 7,8). FGF19 
is secreted from the intestine after feeding, and 
acts in the liver to suppress bile-acid synthe- 
sis. FGF21 is secreted from the liver follow- 
ing fasting, and acts in fat cells and the brain 
to induce metabolic adaptation to fasting and 
responses to stress’. Although FGFRs are 
expressed in a wide range of tissues, the tissue- 
specific expression of §-klotho in the liver, fat 
and brain restricts the target organs of these 
endocrine FGFs. 

In the second study, Lee et al.* (page 501) 
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Figure 1 | Structures reveal the mode of action for klotho proteins. Two groups” have produced 
crystal structures of the extracellular domains of klotho proteins, either alone, in complex with 
‘endocrine fibroblast growth factors (FGFs), or in complex with both endocrine FGFs and the ligand- 
binding domains of FGF receptors (FGFRs). As this simplified schematic shows, the klotho proteins 
seem to have an intrinsically disordered receptor-binding arm (RBA) with which they capture FGFRs 
(interaction indicated by double-headed arrow). The RBA enables formation of a stable complex, with 
FGFs fitting into the groove between the other two proteins. 
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resolved the crystal structure of 6-klotho’s 
extracellular domain when bound to and 
when free from FGEF21, in the absence of 
FGERs. Like FGF23, the C-terminal region of 
FGF21 fits into the groove in B-klotho. How- 
ever, the authors could not solve the structure 
of some regions in B-klotho, including that 
corresponding to the RBA in a-klotho. This 
suggests that the RBAs of klotho proteins are 
intrinsically disordered and unable to fold 
stably unless bound to FGFRs. The fact that 
intrinsically disordered proteins can interact 
with multiple proteins’ implies that the RBAs 
of klotho proteins could capture other part- 
ners besides FGFRs. This might explain why 
the extracellular domain of a-klotho, which 
can be released into the extracellular space, 
has been reported to have FGF-independent 
activity, regulating several ion channels and 
transporters, along with other growth factors 
and their receptors’. 

Another proposed FGF-independent activity 
for the Klothos is as carbohydrate-binding pro- 
teins called lectins. Klothos belong to a family 
of enzymes that cut sugar chains’, but notall of 
the amino-acid residues essential for this enzy- 
matic activity are found in the klothos. Thus, 
Hothos might bind to, but not cut, specific 
carbohydrates. Lee and colleagues’ structure 
of B-klotho leaves open the possibility that this 
protein interacts with particular sugar chains. 
By contrast, Chen and co-workers’ structure of 
FGF23-a-klotho-FGFR does not fit with the 
idea of a-klotho acting as either an enzyme ora 
lectin. However, it might be that in the absence 
of FGERs, the structure of a-klotho would 
provide a different point of view. Alternatively, 
it is possible that the two klothos have different 
FGF-independent activities. 

FGF-klotho signalling has key roles in 
ageing and age-related disorders. The new 
structures could be used to develop drugs 
to treat disorders of ageing, using structure- 
based drug design to identify targets in 
FGF-klotho-FGFR complexes. For instance, 
consider chronic kidney disease (CKD)*"° —a 
common state of impaired renal function that 
often occurs as a complication of high blood 
pressure or diabetes. People with CKD exhibit 
many of the same symptoms as mice lack- 
ing a-klotho, including disturbed phosphate 
metabolism and increased risk of death*"®. 
Placing mice lacking FGF23 or a-klotho on 
a low-phosphate diet reduces the phosphate 
retention and premature ageing normally 
seen in these animals, indicating that phos- 
phate increases accelerate ageing'’. Thus, drugs 
that target FGF-klotho-FGFR complexes to 
improve phosphate metabolism might be use- 
ful to treat CKD. 

A second example lies in the targeting of 
FGF21 complexes. FGF21 overexpression 
extends lifespan in mice’’, and this protein 
has been dubbed an ‘anti-ageing’ hormone. Lee 
et al. demonstrated that they could increase 
the potency of FGF21 by introducing genetic 


mutations designed to increase the protein's 
affinity for 8-klotho. Further analyses such as 
this could provide a way to explore anti-ageing 
medicines more generally. m 
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A beacon at the dawn 
of the Universe 


Quasars are the brightest continuously emitting sources of radiation in the 
Universe. Measurements of the most distant quasar ever detected reveal details 
about the evolution and structure of the early Universe. SEE LETTER P.473 


EILAT GLIKMAN 


ince their discovery’ in 1963, astro- 

nomical objects called quasars have been 

among our most powerful probes of the 
early Universe. Initially seen as mysterious 
sources of extreme luminosity, quasars are now 
known to be supermassive black holes that are 
voraciously consuming gas from their imme- 
diate surroundings, emitting large amounts of 
radiation in the process. On page 473, Bafiados 
et al.” report observations of the most distant 
quasar found so far. The light detected from 
this object was emitted when the Universe was 


Accretion disk + 


Supermassive ——~ 
black hole 


a mere 690 million years old — just 5% of its 
current age. 

Almost 90 years ago, the astronomer 
Edwin Hubble discovered that the Universe 
is expanding’. The expansion stretches light 
waves travelling through space, such that light 
that was emitted from a distant source as blue 
might be detected as red. This phenomenon 
is called redshift, and is associated with both 
distance and time: the larger the redshift, the 
farther away the source was when it emitted 
its light, meaning that the light was emitted at 
an earlier time. 

If we rewind the expansion, we find that the 


Figure 1 | Emission from a quasar. Quasars are extremely luminous astronomical objects that comprise 
a supermassive black hole surrounded by an orbiting disk of gas called an accretion disk. As material in the 
disk is pulled towards the black hole, energy is released in the form of electromagnetic radiation and, in 
some cases, as beams of charged particles called jets. Bafiados et al.’ report observations of the most distant 
quasar identified so far, the light of which was emitted when the Universe was only 5% of its current age. 
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Universe started out in a hot, dense state, filled 
mostly with ionized hydrogen. As it expanded, 
it also cooled, and after about 380,000 years, 
the temperature was low enough for neutral 
hydrogen to form. For the first few hundred 
million years, the Universe was devoid of any 
sources of light — no stars, galaxies or quasars 
existed. The first stars were then born, but 
the Universe remained dark because neutral 
hydrogen is highly effective at absorbing ultra- 
violet radiation (the main type of emission 
from these stars). 

However, the present-day Universe is filled 
with sources of light, and the hydrogen that 
exists in the space between galaxies (the 
intergalactic medium) is completely ionized 
and therefore transparent to the ultraviolet 
emission from early galaxies and quasars. The 
process of this phase change from a neutral to 
an ionized Universe, known as reionization, is 
poorly understood. 

The neutral fraction of hydrogen in the 
Universe can be estimated by analysing the 
absorption of light by hydrogen in quasars. 
Studies of quasars observed as they were 
when the Universe was 0.85 billion to 1.2 bil- 
lion years old (corresponding to redshifts of 6.5 
to about 5, respectively) have shown that the 
neutral fraction decreased sharply from 0.1% 
to 0.01% during this time*. However, most 
of the reionization process occurred before 
this epoch. 

Bafiados and colleagues’ quasar, known as 
ULAS J1342+0928, has a redshift of 7.54. This 
means that its strong ultraviolet emission has 
been shifted into the near-infrared, beyond the 
sensitivity of typical imaging surveys of the sky. 
Finding such a high-redshift quasar was not 
possible until about a decade ago, when suffi- 
ciently sensitive near-infrared detectors began 
scanning large areas of the sky”*. By studying 
the absorption spectrum of ULAS J1342+0928 
(the fraction of incident radiation absorbed 
by the intergalactic medium over a range of 
frequencies), the authors determined that the 
neutral proportion of hydrogen was at least 
10% when the Universe was 690 million years 
old, which sets a strong constraint on how the 
intergalactic medium was reionized. 

The quasar’s black hole is extremely 
massive — about 800 million times the mass 
of the Sun. Black holes grow by consuming 
(accreting) gas from a surrounding struc- 
ture called an accretion disk (Fig. 1). The gas 
emits radiation as it falls in. However, such 
systems have a maximum luminosity, which 
occurs when the pressure of the emitted light 
pushes away the infalling gas, halting further 
growth. This luminosity depends on the mass 
of the accreting black hole, and therefore 
defines a maximum growth rate, known as the 
Eddington limit, for the system. 

Bafiados et al. suggest that the large mass 
of the black hole in ULAS J1342+0928 can be 
explained if the object began its life as an initial 
(seed) black hole of at least 1,000 solar masses. 


This result could rule out models in which 
black-hole seeds were created from the deaths 
of the first massive stars’, and instead favour 
models in which these seeds formed from the 
direct collapse of primordial gas*. In addition, 
the black hole would need to have grown con- 
tinuously (and, therefore, exponentially) at 
the Eddington limit, starting from when the 
Universe was roughly 65 million years old. 
Although this scenario is physically possible, it 
requires extreme, sustained accretion for about 
600 million years, which is substantially longer 
than the typical lifetime of a quasar’. 

So far, only two quasars with redshifts 
greater than 7 have been discovered. The pre- 
vious record holder was reported” in 2011, 
and early models of quasar evolution pre- 
dicted that more should have been found by 
now". The methods for finding quasars, even 
at these high redshifts, are sound and have 
been proved effective. Therefore, the dearth 
of high-redshift quasars might indicate that 
these objects were uncommon in the early 
Universe, and could imply a sharp decline in 
quasar activity towards early times’. If so, this 
suggests that we might be observing extremely 
rare systems as they were beginning to emerge 
in the Universe. 

The authors’ work offers a glimpse into the 
conditions of the intergalactic medium at the 
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earliest epoch of structure formation in the 
Universe, and could place key constraints on 
cosmological models of this era. However, a 
single quasar is insufficient for providing a 
complete picture of the Universe in the reioni- 
zation era or of the evolution and growth of 
supermassive black holes from initial seeds. 
The task ahead is, then, to mine the upcoming 
near-infrared sky surveys for additional qua- 
sars that can paint a more complete picture of 
the rapidly evolving early Universe. = 
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Satellite images show 
China going green 


Large-scale tree- planting projects have taken place in regions of China prone to 
soil erosion. Satellite imagery reveals the effects of this work, and shows that a 
predicted vegetation decline didn’t occur during a period of drought. 


MARC MACIAS-FAURIA 


he effects of human activities on Earth’s 
[session have tended to be nega- 

tive, mostly because of deforestation!. 
Restoration efforts are often restricted to small, 
localized scales. Large ecological-engineering 
projects aimed at producing regional-scale 
effects are few, and among these, China’s 
mega-projects — most notably, the Grain for 
Green Project (GGP)’ — stand out because of 
their unparalleled scale (27.8 million hectares 
of forest re-established as of 2013 across 
26 Chinese provinces’). Writing in Nature 
Sustainability, Tong et al.* report that the 
positive effects of these tree-planting projects 
on vegetation growth can be detected using 
remote-sensing satellite imagery of a large 
region of southwestern China (the provinces 
of Guizhou, Guangxi and Yunnan), in an area 


associated with highly erodible landscapes 
called karst. The authors note that these pro- 
jects, which require considerable investment, 
will be justified only if the modification of 
ecosystem properties can be achieved on a 
large scale. 

The government-run GGP, intended to 
halt soil erosion and desertification, began in 
1999 (ref. 2). The project's goal was to convert 
land on mountainous terrain prone to ero- 
sion (cropland or scrubland) into forested 
landscapes (Fig. 1). Such forest would be clas- 
sified as ecological if trees might eventually 
be logged (subject to permission) as part of 
a timber quota, and as economical if it con- 
tained orchards, or plantations of trees for 
medical use. Ecological forest accounted for 
80% of the planting area, with economical 
forest making up the remaining 20% (ref. 4). 
The GGP was developed partly in response to 
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Figure 1 | Trees planted as part of an ecological-engineering project in China. Tong et al.’ report 
an analysis of the effects of a large-scale tree-planting project, called the Grain for Green Project, on 
mountainous regions of southwestern China that are associated with high levels of soil erosion. Shown 
here are some trees planted as part of this project in the Wolong Nature Reserve in the southwestern 
Sichuan province. 


the consequences of land-use changes during 
the time of Chairman Mao Zedong, notably 
the huge areas logged to provide fuel and con- 
struction materials during the Great Leap For- 
ward programme, and large-scale conversions 
of often marginal, sloping land to agricultural 
use in the 1960s and 1970s to enhance local 
self-sufficiency — a change that caused severe 
erosion problems’. 

To assess the effects of the tree-planting 
projects, Tong and colleagues use three inde- 
pendent lines of evidence, and the consistency 
of the findings convincingly demonstrate the 
robustness of their results. One approach was 
the analysis of two complementary prop- 
erties of vegetation. Satellite-imaging data 
from 1982 to 2015 allowed the researchers to 
measure the area of vegetation cover present 
per square metre of ground (known as the 
leaf-area index). Other satellite data collected 
between 1992 and 2012 enabled the authors 
to assess plant biomass in units of above- 
ground carbon biomass. Plant biomass can 
be inferred by converting vegetation optical 
depth (a property captured by microwave 
observations that are sensitive to the water 
content of vegetation) to total carbon using 
an approach based on the carbon density of 
above-ground, living, woody vegetation. 

Over time, both of these properties revealed 
a marked transition in the amplitude and/or 
direction of vegetation trends around the main 
implementation period of the tree-planting 
project, between 2000 and 2006. The authors’ 


calculations indicate that the southwestern 
region of China that they studied acted as 
a carbon sink after the GGP implementa- 
tion, providing a considerable amount of the 
entire country’s net carbon sequestration. The 
authors also observed negative vegetation 
trends in the provinces’ growing urban areas, 
such as in the cities of Kunming and Nanning. 
This provides an indirect validation of the 
team’s satellite-data approach. 

The second line of investigation taken by 
Tong et al. involved the use of dynamic eco- 
system modelling to explore what might have 
happened in the absence of the tree-planting 
project. The model took into account the 
effect of the increase in atmospheric carbon 
dioxide on vegetation during the time frame 
studied. This modelling exercise highlighted 
the divergence between the simulated trend 
of vegetation decrease projected if the tree- 
planting intervention had not occurred — 
linked to a long-lasting drought during the 
previous decade — and the vegetation increase 
that was observed. 

The third approach taken by the researchers 
was an analysis of the number of hectares on 
which tree-planting actions were implemented 
in each of the 295 counties within the 3 prov- 
inces studied. These GGP-inventory data 
showed a correspondence between actions at 
the county level and positive vegetation trends, 
as well as stark differences between China’s 
provinces and the neighbouring countries 
of Laos, Vietnam and Myanmar, in which 
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the vegetation assessed by satellite imagery 
decreased over the same period. 

Tong and colleagues’ results are encourag- 
ing in regard to the large-scale effects of the 
GGP on vegetation, but should not be taken 
as a proof of its overall success. As the authors 
mention, the satellite trends were not vali- 
dated by measurements taken on the ground. 
No erosion assessment was undertaken, so 
one of the main GGP goals was not evalu- 
ated directly. Furthermore, the time span of 
satellite analysis, and of the programme itself, 
might still preclude the detection of long- 
term dynamics related to the long lifespan of 
trees, or might not take into account the role 
of large but infrequent erosion or disturbance 
events such as those linked to torrential rains 
or pest outbreaks. 

Most crucial for the overall assessment of 
the success of the GGP as an ecological resto- 
ration project is the fact that satellite data do 
not distinguish biological composition, such 
as the presence of different species, and so 
cannot be used to assess the project's effects on 
biodiversity. The GGP focused on the plant- 
ing of non-native, fast-growing monocultures, 
which might render the resulting forests more 
vulnerable to pests**. The GGP thus used a 
narrow view of ecosystem services (the role 
of vegetation in reducing erosion and deser- 
tification rates) that had the additional (and 
possibly unplanned) benefit of a net carbon- 
storage outcome. Furthermore, the rationale 
for GGP actions was based not on previous 
ecological states or projected overall ecologi- 
cal benefits, but on the potential to reduce the 
erosion rates on the target land and for the 
programme to generate income for farmers’. 

In the absence of a China-wide assessment 
of the GGP’s environmental and ecologi- 
cal impacts’, an analysis of data from China 
based on 258 publications’ identified limited 
biodiversity benefits of the GGP. This was 
mainly because the dominant non-native, 
fast-growing monoculture plantations were 
linked to a decrease in floral diversity, associ- 
ated with bee and bird population declines, 
as observed in Sichuan province. This report* 
strongly recommends using native trees when 
establishing plantations, or at least the estab- 
lishment of plantations composed of several 
tree species. 

Nevertheless, Tong and colleagues’ work 
clearly shows a large-scale effect of the GGP 
on vegetation in southwestern China. This 
important result needs to be complemented 
by ground-based studies. Understanding of 
the GGP’s functional and biodiversity effects 
is needed to assess its success, and might also 
identify other interventions that have the 
potential to enhance or generate wider positive 
effects of the GGP as an ecological-restoration 
mega-project. The task set out by Tong and 
colleagues for how the effects of such massive 
initiatives can be tested on an adequate scale is 
valuable and very welcome. m 
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Eighty years of 
superfluidity 


In 1938, two studies demonstrated that liquid helium -4 flows without friction 
or viscosity at temperatures close to absolute zero. The finding led to major 
advances in our understanding of low-temperature physics. 


WILLIAM P. HALPERIN 


discovered the non-intuitive phenomena 

of superconductivity and superfluidity, in 
which electrons and atoms, respectively, flow 
without resistance over great distances. Super- 
fluidity was beautifully demonstrated 80 years 
ago in two papers published in Nature by 
Allen and Misener' and Kapitza’. The authors 
observed the flow of liquid helium-4 through 
extremely narrow channels and showed that 
the substance becomes a superfluid at very low 
temperatures. The studies presaged the firm 
understanding of the relationship between 
superfluidity and superconductivity that now 
exists, and which provides the foundation for 
investigating unconventional superconductors 
and superfluid phases. 

Allen and Misener observed the flow of 
liquid helium-4 through long, thin tubes, and 
found that the fluid’s viscosity became immeas- 
urably low at temperatures below 2.17 kelvin. 
Kapitza obtained similar results by measur- 
ing the flow through a small gap between two 
glass disks (Fig. 1). With foresight, Kapitza 
noted a possible connection to superconduc- 
tivity, for which a complete theory was eventu- 
ally realized’ in 1957 by Bardeen, Cooper and 
Schrieffer (BCS). Shortly after the two Nature 
papers were published, an explanation for the 
superfluidity of liquid helium-4 was offered: 
Bose-Einstein condensation’, the process 
whereby many particles known as bosons 
‘condense’ into a single quantum state. 

In the quantum world, particles of the same 
type are indistinguishable, and there are only 
two classes of particle: fermions and bosons. 
However, an even number of interacting fer- 
mions can make a composite boson — for 
example, an atom of helium-4 is a compos- 
ite boson that comprises six fermions (two 
protons, two neutrons and two electrons). 
At sufficiently low temperatures, helium-4 


I: the early twentieth century, scientists 


atoms undergo Bose-Einstein condensation 
and become a superfluid. Similarly, in the 
BCS theory of superconductivity, electrons 
that have a suitably attractive interaction 
can combine into charged composite bosons 
called Cooper pairs, which condense to form 
a superconductor. 

In the wake of the Second World War, 
substantial quantities of the light isotope of 
helium, helium-3, became available through 
production of the heavy isotope of hydrogen 
(hydrogen-3 or tritium) for use in the hydro- 
gen bomb. Because helium-3 contains an odd 
number of fermions (two protons, one neutron 
and two electrons), it is not a composite boson. 
It might therefore be considered that Bose- 
Einstein condensation could not take place 
and that helium-3 could never bea superfluid. 
However, the success of the BCS theory sug- 
gested another possibility: composite bosons 
comprising Cooper pairs of helium-3 atoms 
might condense into a superfluid, much like 
the electrons of a BCS superconductor. 

The properties of this hypothetical super- 
fluid were studied theoretically*”’ in the 1960s. 
Research on the subject then exploded follow- 
ing the unexpected discovery’ in 1972 of this 
superfluid at temperatures below 0.003 K. 
At first, the observations were interpreted as 
spontaneous nuclear magnetic ordering in 
solid helium-3, but shortly afterwards, they 
were correctly identified as the transition to 
a superfluid’. Nuclear magnetic ordering in 
solid helium-3 was discovered” two years later 
at a temperature of 0.001 K. 

Cooper pairs have two types of angular 
momentum, characterized by the orbital 
quantum number (L) and the spin quantum 
number (S). Conventional BCS superconduc- 
tors have L=0 and S=0, whereas superfluid 
helium-3 has L=1 and S=1. Nevertheless, 
the superfluid’s properties can be understood 
using a modified version of the BCS the- 
ory''. The discovery of superfluid helium-3 
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50 Years Ago 


There was an increase in the number 
of patients discharged from British 
hospitals in 1964, and a decrease in 
the average length of stay in hospital 
compared with 1962 and 1963. 

Men and boys stayed in hospital an 
average length of 18.3 days in 1964; 
women and girls ... averaged just 
under two days less (16.7 days) ... 
These are some of the findings in ... 
the Report on Hospital In-Patient 
Enquiry for the year 1964... The 
report contains detailed tables 
prepared from the 1964 ten per cent 
sample of discharges and deaths 
recorded ... The tables are a mine of 
information ... Injuries, poisonings 
and the like are all analysed in 

great detail according to whether 
they were caused by road traffic 
accidents, accidents in the home, or 
“other” mishaps. 

From Nature 27 January 1968 


100 Years Ago 


It was stated officially ... that 

the Admiralty had tested many 
methods of disguising mercantile 
shipping. One of these methods 

is to paint the ship with various 
quaint combinations of different 
colours. But this does not appear to 
have proved much ofa success ... 
Mr. Abbott H. Thayer ... was one 
of the first to recognise that a high 
degree of invisibility is conferred on 
certain birds by the simple adaptation 
of being dark above and whitish 
below. He took two wooden decoy 
ducks, and placed them against a 
sandbank. One was coloured like 
the sand ... the other was coloured 
on its upper parts darker than the 
surrounding sand, and graded below 
to pure white. At a short distance 
the first was still clearly visible, but 
the second was quite lost against its 
background ... Some modification 
of this experiment has been tried on 
ships ... but this device has not proved 
so successful as had been hoped. 
From Nature 24 January 1918 
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Figure 1 | Experimental evidence for superfluidity. In 1938, Allen and Misener' and Kapitza” 
showed that liquid helium-4 becomes a superfluid — a fluid with zero viscosity — at very low 
temperatures. Whereas Allen and Misener measured the flow of liquid helium-4 through long, thin 
tubes, Kapitza observed the flow (red arrows) from a glass tube to a helium bath, through a narrow gap 
between two glass disks. The separation between the disks was adjusted using a thread such that the 
level of the column of liquid in the glass tube was above the level of the helium bath. At temperatures 
above 2.17 kelvin, Kapitza found that the difference in height between these levels was maintained for 
several minutes. Conversely, at lower temperatures, the difference disappeared in seconds. Kapitza 
concluded that the viscosity of liquid helium-4 must be immeasurably low below 2.17 K. (Figure 


adapted from ref. 2.) 


therefore marked the birth of unconventional 
superconductivity — and, more precisely, of 
superfluids that break certain fundamental 
symmetries of the normal (non-superfluid) 
state. The non-zero values of L and S in super- 
fluid helium-3 correspond to broken rotational 
and time-reversal symmetries, which cause the 
substance to have a non-trivial topology. 

In the absence of a magnetic field, superfluid 
helium-3 has two phases: A and B, with the 
B phase dominating the pressure-tempera- 
ture phase diagram (a graph that plots the 
physical state of a material at various pres- 
sures and temperatures). The B phase can 
exist in many excited states, as a consequence 
of broken rotational symmetry associated 
with the total angular momentum of Cooper 
pairs”’*"*. The states of the B phase are clas- 
sified by total angular momentum quantum 
numbers (J) of 0, 1 and 2. The J=2 state com- 
prises bosons that are analogous to the famous 
Higgs boson“. A remarkable finding is that the 
broken symmetry of the B phase, and its J=2 
state, enable the propagation of transverse 
sound waves'*'® — a feature that was unheard 
of in liquids and was often assumed to be a 
property only of rigid solids. 

Since the discovery of superfluid helium-3, 
many unconventional superconductors have 
been found. The best known are copper oxide 
compounds known as cuprates, which have 
the quantum numbers L =2 and S=0, and 
certain heavy fermion compounds”. How- 
ever, only one superconducting compound, 
the uranium-platinum system UPt;, has been 


discovered that has more than one superfluid 
phase, like helium-3. UPt, has L=3 and S=1, 
as predicted’*, and one of its phases breaks 
time-reversal symmetry in a similar way’ to 
the A phase of helium-3. 

In the past few years, helium-3 has been 
shown to exhibit new superfluid phases when 
confined to low-density materials called aero- 
gels, small pores and narrow slabs”’. Such 
phases are being investigated further. Eighty 


BIOTECHNOLOGY 


years after the discovery of superfluidity in 
liquid helium-4, the search is on for other 
scientifically interesting superfluids and 
superconducting materials. m 
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Kiss-and-tell way to 
track cell contacts 


Transient cellular contacts are essential for the generation of an immune 
response, but these are difficult to measure in vivo. A labelling technique now 
offers a way to record such interactions between cells. SEE LETTER P.496 


AARON P. ESSER-KAHN 


ontact between two cells is a key step 
in the transfer of information during 
biological processes. However, moni- 
toring dynamic cellular interactions in vivo 
poses many technical challenges. On page 496, 
Pasqual et al.’ report the development of a 
technique that can track interactions between 
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cells that contact each other through receptor- 
ligand binding. 

A key step in the development of an immune 
response involves contact between an antigen- 
presenting cell (APC), such as a dendritic cell, 
and an immune cell called a T cell. On the 
APC surface, a receptor called the major his- 
tocompatibility complex (MHC) displays a 
protein fragment known as an antigen. If the 


antigen is recognized by the receptor on the 
T cell, an immune response is triggered. Such 
cellular interaction is essential for the success 
of vaccination, cancer immunotherapy and the 
elimination of disease. 

Pasqual and colleagues now describe a 
method that can quantify the interactions 
between APCs and T cells in vivo. The ability 
to count the frequency and number of inter- 
actions is fundamental to analysing many 
complex networks. For networks as diverse as 
Facebook, academic citations and molecular 
interactions in a biochemical pathway, such 
measurements are the main way of assessing 
the importance of an interaction. And yet 
for the immune system, which is key to good 
health, a simple tool to allow this has been 
lacking. 

One current approach for mapping cellular 
interactions involves an enzyme-based label- 
ling technique that measures static con- 
nections between neuronal cells grown in 
culture’. The authors describe an advance 
on this approach, using a form of enzyme- 
facilitated interaction mapping that is suited 
to the transient cellular interactions found in 
the immune system. Their method tracks the 
enzymatic transfer of a molecular label con- 
taining a small amino-acid tag, attached to an 
easily monitored molecule such as biotin. The 
molecular label can be transferred from one 
cell to another only if the cells are close enough 
together for an interaction to occur between 
a receptor and a ligand on the surfaces of the 
interacting cells. The molecular tag can then 
be detected by standard cell-analysis methods 
such as microscopy, or quantified in vitro using 
fluorescence analysis — tools already available 
to most biological researchers. The authors 
refer to this method of tracking a molecular 
‘kiss’ between cells as LIPSTIC. 

As a testing ground for their approach, 
Pasqual and colleagues choose a key 
interaction on the surface of immune cells 
that is highly dynamic and yet not physically 
involved in antigen presentation: the contact 
between a CD4O0L ligand, which is present 
on T cells, and its binding partner, the CD40 
receptor, on APCs. Using mice, the authors 
engineered a fusion protein containing a 
sortase enzyme and CD40L, and generated 
a version of CD40 that contained glycine 
amino-acid residues at its amino terminus. 
The sortase was supplied with a labelling tag 
that became bound to the enzyme. In this 
system, when CD40 and CD40L interact, 
the sortase on the T cell attaches the tag to 
an N-terminal glycine residue on the APC’s 
CD40 (Fig. 1). 

LIPSTIC offers three major advances for 
the field. First, it allows the level of cell-cell 
interactions in the immune system to be 
quantified — the more APCs and T cells that 
interact, the higher the amount of cell labelling 
that is detected. Therefore, LIPSTIC provides 
a direct measure of a key step in the initiation 
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Figure 1 | Tracking cellular interactions. Pasqual et al.' describe a technique (termed LIPSTIC) that 
can monitor interactions between a T cell and an antigen-presenting cell (APC). a, Using mice for in vivo 
experiments, the authors generated T cells containing the CD40L ligand fused to the enzyme sortase, 
and APCs in which the CD40 receptor contains a few glycine amino-acid residues (yellow) at its amino 
terminus. b, When a CD40-CD40L interaction occurs between the cells, if a molecular tag consisting 

of a few amino acids (green circles) and the molecule biotin (green square) is added, the tag attaches to 
sortase. c, The enzyme then catalyses the transfer of the tag to a glycine on the amino terminus of CD40. 
d, When the cells separate, their interaction can be tracked by the presence of the transferred tag. 


of an adaptive immune response. It improves 
on current methods that measure this step 
indirectly, such as monitoring of the levels of 
inflammatory cytokine proteins or antibody 
production, which assess only the downstream 
effects of such interactions. 

Second, LIPSTIC might offer the possibility 
of identifying the types of T cell with which 
APCs interact. Interactions between APCs 
and different T-cell types can determine both 
the nature and magnitude of an immune 
response. For example, the degree of activa- 
tion of T cells that express the protein CD8 can 
provide a way of assessing the effectiveness of 
cancer immunotherapy’. Improved under- 
standing of the interactions between T cells 
and APCs might thus allow the development 
of more-effective cancer immunotherapies and 
vaccines. 

Third, and perhaps most impressively, 
the necessary tools and instrumentation for 
LIPSTIC analysis are readily accessible. This 
approach could therefore be rapidly imple- 
mented without the technology-transfer delays 
that often slow the adoption of a technical 
innovation. 

To test LIPSTIC’s usefulness for provid- 
ing biological insights into immune-system 
function, the authors analysed the APC-T-cell 
interactions. Surprisingly, they found that 
these cells have two modes of interaction, 
although it had been thought that interaction 
occurs only when an antigen-bound MHC is 
presented to the T-cell receptor. The authors 
observed interaction between APCs and 
T cells that did not require an antigen-loaded 
MHC; the label was transferred onto cells that 
were not loaded with antigen. This previously 
unknown interaction would be difficult to 
observe without a method such as LIPSTIC. 
Why does it occur, and what purpose does it 
serve? The answers could have implications for 


efforts to improve immune responses. 

Despite LIPSTIC’s evident potential, many 
challenges remain that will determine the 
impact of this technique on the wider field of 
study of cell-cell interactions. How well will 
it work if adapted for use in systems other 
than those tested by Pasqual and colleagues? 
Another challenge will be to determine 
the level of nonspecific background labelling 
and of labelling errors inherent in the LIP- 
STIC approach. The ability to assess both the 
accuracy and precision ofa labelling method is 
needed for all good quantitative tools. 

One way in which the authors have already 
started to address the specificity of labelling 
is by using a sortase that has a low affinity for 
N-terminal glycines. However, the body is full 
of compounds that are similar to N-terminal 
glycines. Sortase, although specific for protein 
labelling in vitro, has not previously been used 
as a labelling tool in as reactive or demand- 
ing an environment as a whole organism. 
The potential for sortase to transfer a label- 
ling tag to other biological entities at a low 
background level should be examined more 
fully. Nevertheless, the hitherto secret world 
of interactions between T cells and APCs can 
now be dissected and studied. LIPSTIC offers 
a way of quantifying contact, one of the most 
mysterious, but key, elements of a cellular 
network. m 
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From haematopoietic stem cells to 
complex differentiation landscapes 


Elisa Laurenti! & Berthold Géttgens! 


The development of mature blood cells from haematopoietic stem cells has long served as a model for stem-cell research, 
with the haematopoietic differentiation tree being widely used as a model for the maintenance of hierarchically 
organized tissues. Recent results and new technologies have challenged the demarcations between stem and progenitor 
cell populations, the timing of cell-fate choices and the contribution of stem and multipotent progenitor cells to the 
maintenance of steady-state blood production. These evolving views of haematopoiesis have broad implications for our 
understanding of the functions of adult stem cells, as well as the development of new therapies for malignant and non- 


malignant haematopoietic diseases. 


\ , T hen Ernst Haeckel first used the word stem cell (‘Stammzelle’) 
in 1868, as a Darwinist he used it to refer to the primor- 
dial unicellular organism from which all multicellular life 
descended. This stem cell therefore sat at the root of a branching family 
tree, incidentally called a stem tree in German (‘Stammbaum, meaning 
a tree that shows where things stem from). Shortly thereafter, Haeckel’s 
biogenetic law, in which ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny, prompted him 
to use the stem-cell term to describe the fertilized egg. Histopathologists 
subsequently applied this stem-cell concept to normal and leukaemic 
haematopoiesis, putting forward the concept of a common progenitor 
of red and white blood cells” as well as a common precursor of myeloid 
and lymphoid leukaemic cells*. From the very beginning, the stem-cell 
concept has thus been framed into a tree-like model, in which multipo- 
tent stem cells give rise to their progeny through an ordered series of 
branching steps. 

The first in vivo assay for stem-cell function was based on the rescue of 
lethal irradiation by bone marrow transplantation’, followed by the first 
estimation of stem-cell numbers by counting haematopoietic colonies in 
the spleens of transplanted mice. This not only provided an estimate of 
the frequency of spleen colony-forming units at 1 in 10,000 bone marrow 
cells°, but also delivered the first definitive proof for in vivo multipotent 
progenitor cell function based on tracking cytogenetic abnormalities 
within individual spleen colony-forming units®. Fluorescence-activated 
cell sorting subsequently facilitated the purification of transplantable hae- 
matopoietic stem cells (HSCs), with a landmark 1988 publication’ that 
demonstrated the use of positive and negative selection. HSCs have his- 
torically been defined on the basis of two essential properties: self-renewal 
and multipotency. Operationally, this is tested via transplantation experi- 
ments. By contrast, progenitors are defined by the absence of extended 
self-renewal and a restricted lineage differentiation capacity (most often 
bi- or unilineage), so that they are usually lost within the first 2-3 weeks 
after transplantation®. 

Around the year 2000, the characterization of progenitor populations 
downstream of HSCs resulted in a model of the haematopoietic differ- 
entiation tree that is still shown in many textbooks today (Fig. la). In 
this model, the first branch point segregates lymphoid potential from 
all other lineages (myeloid, erythroid and megakaryocytic), followed 
by several further branching steps on either side of the tree progressing 
from multi- to bi- and finally to unipotent progenitor cells. The sub- 
sequent introduction of other surface markers suggested several mod- 
ifications of this classical tree, including lymphoid and myeloid fates 


remaining associated until further down the tree*"'°, early megakaryocyte 
branching!” as well as subdivision of the multipotent progenitor com- 
partment into distinct subpopulations'*"* (Fig. 1b). Moreover, the picture 
is further complicated because the HSC pool itself is functionally and 
molecularly heterogeneous''!*'>-”°. These studies are most advanced in 
the mouse system, in which we now have what may seem a bewildering 
number of different structures for the haematopoietic tree. Although it 
is likely that all these structures capture true aspects of HSC differenti- 
ation, collectively they would be difficult to squeeze into a single, rigid 
branching tree. New ways of not only thinking about, but also graphically 
representing the process of HSC differentiation are thus required. In this 
Review, we illustrate how new technologies are challenging the classical 
view of the haematopoietic hierarchy as a highly compartmentalised and 
stable structure. The emerging picture is one of a collection of heterogene- 
ous populations organized hierarchically, with gradual progression from 
one to the next, and which remains highly flexible to meet the changing 
needs of blood demand. 


Stem cell and progenitor boundaries 

With self-renewal and multipotency at the heart of what defines an HSC, 
much research has been invested into understanding the underlying 
cellular and molecular processes. 


Defining the HSC state 

At the cellular level, switching off self-renewal coincides with the turning 
on of lineage programs. It thus seemed plausible that this would also 
be true at the molecular level, and the concept of multilineage priming 
was proposed early on as a possible underlying molecular mechanism by 
which HSCs maintain multipotentiality”! (Box 1). However, the advent 
of genomic technologies'***-*> coupled with mouse genetic studies has 
demonstrated that the HSC transcriptional programme is defined by a 
collection of unique metabolic and cellular properties, which are not 
intuitively linked directly with multipotency. Approximately 70% of all 
expression changes between HSCs and early progenitors occur inde- 
pendently of lineage choice”*, with a similar dichotomy also at the 
levels of methylation’®” and chromatin accessibility’. Correspondingly, 
HSCs reside in a quiescent!®?°!?, autophagy-dependent***4 and 
glycolytic*>* state marked by low mitochondrial activity*”** and tightly 
controlled levels of protein synthesis, below those of most other haemato- 
poietic cell types*’. Stem-cell-specific stress response and quality-control 
mechanisms allow the preservation of the integrity of the HSC compartment 
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Figure 1 | Timeline of hierarchical models of haematopoiesis. 

a, Visualization based on cutting-edge research around the year 2000: 
HSCs are represented as a homogeneous population, downstream of which 
the first lineage bifurcation separates the myeloid and lymphoid branches 
via the common myeloid progenitor (CLP) and common lymphoid 
progenitor (CLP) populations. DCs, dendritic cells; EoBP, eosinophil- 
basophil progenitor; GMP, granulocyte-monocyte progenitors; LT, 
long-term; ILCs, innate lymphoid cells; MEP, megakaryocyte-erythrocyte 
progenitors; NK, natural killer cells; ST, short-term. b, During the years 


42,43 33,34 


after exposure to DNA*! and protein damage**“? or metabolic stress 
By contrast, progenitors are highly proliferative and metabolically active cells 
that are dependent on oxidative metabolism and mitochondrial function. 

Importantly, so-called HSC-specific characteristics are not abso- 
lute: HSCs occasionally divide during homeostasis and get activated in 
response to stress, and therefore transiently pass through a proliferative 
state. It is also worth noting that early lymphoid progenitors (mouse 
lymphoid-primed multipotential progenitors’? or human myeloid- 
lymphoid progenitors*) share common transcription networks with 
HSCs”, which in the former push towards B cell differentiation”! while in 
the latter inhibit self-renewal". Although the induction of lineage-specific 
transcriptional programs may occur largely independently of the loss of 
stem-cell characteristics, regulators such as RUNX1 can be involved in 
both*, suggesting that much remains to be learned about how lineage 
decisions are coordinated with changes of cellular state. 


HSC self-renewal and cell cycle interplay 

Whether the variability in HSC outputs is an intrinsic system property, a 
reflection of stochastic behaviour, environmental influences, technically 
related variability or a combination of all of these, has been and still is 
a subject of debate. Nonetheless, in the past 10-15 years, this heteroge- 
neity in behaviour has been notably formalized, and it is now accepted 
that HSCs are heterogeneous in terms of durability of engraftment upon 
transplantation, cell cycle properties and differentiation (Table 1). 

HSCs first of all differ in the degree to which they self-renew, equating 
to the number of symmetric divisions that an HSC can make over its 
lifetime. Operationally, the field now widely accepts that, both in mouse 
and human, HSCs that repopulate in transplantation assays for more than 
16 weeks in a primary transplantation and at least in a second round of 
transplantation are considered to be long-term HSCs!747-*, If cells can 
produce all differentiated cell types and engraft transiently in primary 
(and in some cases secondary) transplants, they are referred to as interme- 
diate HSCs"®, short-term HSCs or multipotent progenitors (MPPs) !*!*47, 
depending on the length and robustness of the graft produced. 

Heterogeneity in self-renewal capacity seems to be directly correlated 
to the time HSCs spend in quiescence. Label-retaining studies have 
demonstrated that the most dormant HSCs (which retain the label over 


2005-2015, this visualization incorporates new findings: the HSC pool 

is now accepted to be more heterogeneous both in terms of self-renewal 
(vertical axis) and differentiation properties (horizontal axis), the myeloid 
and lymphoid branches remain associated further down in the hierarchy 
via the lymphoid-primed multipotential progenitor (LMPP) population, 
the GMP compartment is shown to be fairly heterogeneous’. c, From 
2016 onwards, single-cell transcriptomic snapshots indicate a continuum 
of differentiation. Each red dot represents a single cell and its localization 
along a differentiation trajectory. 


months at the steady-state) display the most robust and longest repopu- 
lation capacity!*?°5!-53, Two cell cycle parameters are inversely correlated 
with repopulation capacity: the frequency of division (length of interval 
between divisions), but also the time a single HSC takes to exit quiescence 
in vitro!®>4, Of note, the level of pre-existent CDK6 mRNA and CDK6 
protein in quiescent HSCs directly determines the kinetics of quiescence 
exit™, and may thus serve as a marker of the quiescent state*”°4 (less CDK6 
corresponds to higher dormancy). Dormancy is also associated with high 
levels of vitamin A metabolism via retinoic acid signalling’, high levels 
of p57>*°9, low levels of protein synthesis**, low MYC activity*?*°, 
and may exist as a continuum of quiescent states between the most 
dormant HSCs and their activated counterparts. Although dormant 
HSCs forced into activation by stress signals can return to dormancy’””!, 
Bernitz et al. estimated that four divisions in adulthood are sufficient for 
irreversible loss of self-renewal’. 

Several label-retaining assays have been developed to allow the isola- 
tion of HSCs based on their division history!??°°2°!"*3°”, A major lim- 
itation of all label-retaining studies so far is that the rate of symmetric 
divisions is inferred or indirectly measured at the bulk level. However, 
direct experimental measurement of asymmetric versus symmetric 
label-diluting divisions will be required to understand the dynamics at 
play within the HSC compartment. New integrative tools, most likely at 
the single-cell level, will have to be developed to address this challenge. 
Nonetheless, it is already apparent that distinct cell cycle properties within 
the HSC pool are intimately linked to HSC function. Coupled with a wide 
range in division frequencies (depending on the HSC subset, from once 
a month to twice a year in mouse!*!°38), this means that there will be 
substantial variation in the contribution of distinct HSC subsets to blood 
formation. 


Heterogeneity in HSC lineage output 

The capacity to give rise to all differentiated blood cell types is a funda- 
mental aspect of what constitutes an HSC. It is, however, now accepted 
that there are distinct differentiation behaviours within the HSC and 
MPP!*"4 compartments (Table 1, Fig. 1b). Using limiting-dilution 
analysis and single-cell transplantation, the Miiller-Sieburg and Eaves 
groups described HSCs that differ in their relative myeloid and lymphoid 
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BOX 
Mechanistic underpinnings of 
cell-fate choice 


Cell-fate decisions entail a choice between alternative gene expression 
programs, commonly executed by transcriptional and epigenetic 
regulators in response to extracellular signals. Transcription factors bind 
to specific sequence motifs within promoter, enhancer and silencer 
regions. Cell-type-specific expression is achieved through combinatorial 
transcription factor interactions, which form key building blocks of wider 
regulatory networks. Transcription factor complexes recruit epigenetic 
regulators to modulate the activation status of a gene locus, which can 
be transmitted to subsequent cell generations as ‘epigenetic memory’. 
Importantly, a progenitor cell can become primed by opening up 
regulatory elements associated with genes that drive differentiation down 
a specific mature lineage!**. 

Multipotent cells are thought to exhibit multilineage priming, which 
entails simultaneous, low-level activation of expression programs for 
alternative lineages. Lineage choice then constitutes one program ‘winning 
out’ while the alternative program is extinguished. Cross-antagonism 
between pairs of lineage-determining transcription factors represents 
an attractive mechanistic model, which initially focused on the erythroid 
regulator GATA1 and the myeloid regulator PU.1. More recent single-cell 
time-lapse imaging, however, questioned whether an erythroid/myeloid 
fate choice is indeed driven primarily by cross-antagonism between 
GATA1 and PU.1!4°. Evidence for lineage priming and its resolution by 
cross-antagonism has been reported at single-cell resolution for other 
transcription factor pairs, such as the neutrophil or macrophage fate 
choice that is controlled by GFI1 and IRF8®9. 

Both instructive and stochastic models have been proposed as 
mechanisms that trigger the upregulation of one lineage program over 
another. Stochastic here generally refers to random, unequal distribution 
of molecules after cell division. Instructive models posit that low-level 
expression of a cytokine receptor is sufficient for a cell to be responsive to 
external signals, as shown for several myeloid cytokines!*°. Autoregulation 
and feed-forward loops also have important roles in cell-fate choice 
decisions. For example, positive autoregulation of GATA1 stabilizes erythroid 
fate!4”, positive autoregulation of PU.1 stabilizes myeloid identity!48, and 
the highly connected triad of GATA2, TAL1 (also known as SCL) and FLI1 is 
thought to stabilize the stem/progenitor state!49!5°, In feed-forward loops, 
an upstream regulator induces its target directly as well as through an 
intermediate regulator!>!. Feed-forward motifs can filter out transient signals, 
and when coupled with autoregulation, can generate forward momentum. 


output!>?, More recently, the Jacobsen and Nakauchi groups identified 
HSCs that predominantly differentiate towards megakaryocytes and 
platelets (platelet-biased)!"!*. Subsequent transplantation experiments 
have highlighted that single HSCs execute only a limited repertoire of lin- 
eage fates patterns, and the only long-term unilineage read-out observed 
in this study was that of platelets®’. There are limitations to single-cell 
transplantation, particularly as very low contributions to certain lineages 
may be missed. Moreover, a cell with unilineage read-out may have the 
potential to give rise to other lineages in a durable fashion in other con- 
ditions. HSCs with platelet-biased output in unperturbed haematopoiesis 
acquired broader potential after transplantation, and similarly HSCs 
with platelet-biased output after transplantation could produce myeloid 
and lymphoid cells in vitro™. Finally, both platelet-biased HSCs and long- 
lived platelet progenitors''®** may coexist and be difficult to distinguish. 

Importantly, HSC heterogeneity is not simply stochastic, as it can be 
propagated by serial transplantation!>'®**, indicating intrinsic pro- 
gramming, the molecular basis for which remains unclear. As discussed 
later, these findings have important conceptual implications, because they 
question at what cellular stage lineage choices occur. Recent evidence 
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suggests that the overall picture may be even more complex, with 
distinct metabolic needs® and clonal expansion capacity of HSCs. There 
are examples in which HSCs with high clonal expansion capacity gener- 
ate subsets with lower output”, but also cases in which HSCs with very 
modest clonal expansion in the first transplantation, generate the most 
robust grafts upon serial transplantation”. 


Rethinking blood lineage relationships 
Several recent studies at the single-cell level have questioned the routes 
by which lineage differentiation occurs. 


Single-cell assays to study potential 

Cell-fate decisions (Box 1) are executed at the level of individual single 
cells. To understand their regulation, it is therefore imperative that both 
the biological assays testing their cellular function as well as the biochem- 
ical assays examining their molecular profiles are performed at single-cell 
resolution. Although most advanced in the mouse, in vivo transplantation 
assays have been and remain fundamental for our understanding of HSC 
biology, as the only assay that can test for HSC self-renewal. Because 
of the suboptimal support of human cells from the mouse microenvi- 
ronment, xenotransplants cannot robustly read-out all possible differ- 
entiation routes, particularly not at the single-cell level. The last 10 years 
have therefore seen a collective effort in defining the lineage potential of 
single human progenitor cells by using highly defined in vitro models that 
can support the differentiation of most mature blood cell types. Work 
from the Dick and Vyas groups, together with studies in mice from the 
Jacobsen group, suggested that the first restriction in lineage potential 
does not segregate lymphoid and myeloid potential as postulated by the 
common myeloid and lymphoid progenitor models (Fig. 1a), but that 
these potentials remain coupled in the lymphoid-primed multipotential 
progenitor™!° and myeloid-lymphoid progenitor® compartments (Fig. 1b). 
Many other subpopulations, most with either bi- or unilineage capacity, 
have since been found in both the lympho-myeloid branch” and the 
myelo-erythroid-megakaryocytic branch’!~”*. Altogether, it seems that 
few single cells read-out as multipotential within the progenitor compart- 
ment. There are, however, some caveats with such interpretations, because 
strong instructive signals provided by the in vitro cultures, or potentially 
high stress levels that HSCs are exposed to during single-cell transplants 
may promote unilineage output. Moreover, a given cell may be bipotential 
based on its molecular state, but if it makes a lineage choice before dividing, 
it will read-out as unipotent in functional assays. The evidence so far 
suggests that lineage choice occurs earlier than previously thought, and 
as recently shown for dendritic cells”, probably as early as within the 
phenotypic HSC populations. 


Single-cell transcriptional landscapes 

Single-cell expression analysis of RNA was first reported over 25 years 
ago’’, but remained low throughput in the number of genes and cells 
until microfluidic approaches were introduced. These quickly prompted 
studies that reported the expression of dozens of genes in hundreds of 
single HSCs and haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells (HSPCs)’*, 
and provided new insights into core regulatory circuits”, new progenitor 
populations”””’, cellular hierarchies in normal and transformed haemato- 
poiesis®°, dissociation between self-renewal potential and activation of 
lineage programs*!, and the molecular overlap between HSC populations 
purified with four different cell-sorting strategies*. It is not practical to 
assay more than 200 genes per single cell with PCR-based methods, and 
these genes need to be predefined, thus limiting the scope for new discov- 
eries. A real breakthrough was therefore provided by technical innova- 
tions, which now make it possible to perform transcriptome-wide RNA 
sequencing (RNA-seq) in thousands of single cells. 

Following a landmark paper reporting the transcriptomes for more 
than 2,600 mouse single myelo-erythroid progenitor cells®’, a subsequent 
report of 1,600 transcriptomes ranging from true long-term HSCs to 
progenitors of all major lineages focused on generic stem-cell functions 
such as metabolic and cell cycle status™. Several algorithms have been 
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Table 1 | Phenotypic or functionally defined HSC subsets 
Species Name Cell-surface phenotype Self-renewal Cell cycle properties Differentiation References 
Mouse — LT-HSC Lin-Scal*ckit*CD34-CD150*CD135-CD48- + EPCR*+ + Rho’? High 7,47, 48, 141 
IT-HSC Lin~Scal*cKit+CD34!'°CD135~-Rho!°CD49b" ntermediate Short Go exit 6 
ST-HSC/MPP1_ Lin-Scal*cKit*CD135-CD150°-CD48~ Low 
a NA High NA Ly-deficient 5, 108 
3 NA High NA Balanced 
a A ntermediate NA My-deficient 
6 A Low NA My-deficient 
PP2 Lin-Scal*ckKit*CD135~CD150*CD48* Low Similar Ly-deficient 3,14 
MPP3 Lin-Scal*ckKit*CD135-CD150°- CD48* Low Balanced 
PP4 Lin-Scal*ckit*CD135*CD150-CD48* Low Ly-biased 
d-HSC A Higher Dormant 9, 20, 51-53 
a-HSC NA Lower Activated 
Human_ LT-HSC Lin-CD34*CD38-CD45RA-CD49f*CD90+* + Rho!® High Long Go exit 50, 54 
ST-HSC/MPP — Lin-CD34*CD38° CD45RA CD49ftCD90* Low Short Go exit 
CD34 LT-HSC Lin-CD34~-CD38-CD93"' High Highly quiescent 68 
Listed are subtypes of HSCs defined based on combinations of cell-surface markers and/or function. A global interpretation of the literature on HSC biology is complicated by the fact that each 
study usually uses only one of the classification schemes, so the extent of overlap between HSC subsets remains to be clarified. This list is not exhaustive. EPCR, endothelial protein C receptor; IT, 


intermediate-term; LT, long-term; Ly, lymphoid; My, myeloid; NA, not assessed; ST, short-term. 


developed**-®? based on the idea that single-cell transcriptomes repre- 
sent snapshots of single cells as they traverse differentiation landscapes 
(Fig. 1c). A recent study on human bone marrow haematopoiesis com- 
prehensively sampled the HSPC compartment”. Computational predic- 
tions suggestive of early lineage restriction were underpinned by in vitro 
single-cell culture assays, which led the authors to propose a model in 
which acquisition of lineage-specific fates is a continuous process, and 
unilineage-restricted cells emerge directly from a continuum of low- 
primed undifferentiated HSPCs, without any major transition through 
the multi- and bipotent stages. This is supported by other studies”}**7, 
which highlighted the abundance of unipotent progenitors within com- 
partments that, at the population level, are multipotent. 

There are, however, caveats with this new model and its heavy reliance 
on single-cell RNA-seq (scRNA-seq). A major conundrum here is that 
combinations of surface markers can readily split the HSPC compart- 
ment into functionally distinct subpopulations, including within the 
space proposed to be a continuum of low-primed cells when analysed 
by scRNA-seq. One possible explanation is that there is a decoupling 
between steady-state mRNA and protein expression levels. The coun- 
ter argument is that multiomics analysis of highly purified bulk HSPC 
populations has shown good concordance between mRNA and protein 
for most genes!*, It is possible also that functional heterogeneity of HSCs 
is primarily determined at the epigenetic level. Future measurements of 
chromatin accessibility and histone marks ideally at single-cell resolution 
may reveal such mechanisms. A third possible explanation is that even 
though purifying cells based on protein markers followed by functional 
assays suggests clean splits into distinct cell types with different biologi- 
cal functions, the changes in biological functionality are in reality much 
more gradual, where there is no binary biological difference between, for 
example, long-term HSCs and MPPs, but instead any individual cell sits 
somewhere along a continuous spectrum. A fourth possible explanation 
is that current sCRNA-seq data analysis methods are not effective at dis- 
tinguishing between closely related cell types, because many of the shared 
biological processes (such as the cell cycle, metabolism, motility) generate 
substantial heterogeneity, which may exceed the number of differentially 
expressed genes between closely related stages of haematopoietic matu- 
ration. The degree to which early haematopoiesis is characterized by a 
continuum versus distinct populations therefore remains a question that 
requires further investigation. 


New representations of haematopoiesis 

An immediate challenge for the field is how all the recent findings can 
be reconciled into new graphical models that describe the hierarchical 
organization of haematopoiesis. It seems clear that a tree in which a circle 
depicts each successive restriction in potential and each circle is connected 
to a few others by arrows is an over-simplification. First, the circle is intu- 
itively viewed as a homogeneous set of cells with specific characteristics, 


a vision incompatible with the large degree of heterogeneity observed 
experimentally. Second, these trees indicate a restricted set of possible 
transitions between circles, which probably underestimates the possible 
differentiation journeys in vivo. Because cell-surface markers can highly 
enrich for particular behaviours (differentiation, self-renewal or prolif- 
erative output), a model in which all lineages branch out directly from 
the HSC compartment also seems unrealistic (Fig. 1c). We thus propose 
an alternative visualization (Fig. 2a), in which the trajectories of differ- 
entiation are mapped over the areas that have long been represented as 
circles, highlighting both the diversity in possible routes and the preva- 
lence of early lineage choice. In addition, it is important to remember that 
one HSC will produce a very large number of progeny, which increases 
exponentially with each division, an element so far ignored in graphical 
representations of haematopoiesis (including Fig. 2a). Divisional histories 
are difficult to measure, and are likely to be heterogeneous, but should 
nevertheless be incorporated in future experimental and computational 
analyses, which could result in new graphical representations of the blood 
system (Fig. 2b). 


Making blood at steady state and under stress 

In addition to defining the routes of lineage differentiation, another 
important question is to understand the quantitative contributions of 
HSCs and progenitors to daily and emergency haematopoiesis. 


Studying unperturbed haematopoiesis 

Although the haematopoietic differentiation tree is widely used as a model 
for how a hierarchically organized tissue is maintained, it is important 
to remember that this tree was largely derived from experiments that 
measure cell potential in colony or transplantation assays, rather than cell 
fate during steady-state differentiation. However, just because a single cell 
gives rise to two lineages in a colony assay, this does not prove that the 
same cell, when left alone in an unperturbed bone marrow environment, 
would have done the same. To understand the dynamics of blood forma- 
tion, cells can be individually tagged (for example, by retro- or lentiviral 
insertions or barcodes) and transplanted into recipient mice to measure 
the contribution of each clone over time. Progressively more sensitive 
methods have been used in mice, primates and humans®!~”, collectively 
supporting the lineage biases and/or restrictions observed in single-cell 
transplants. Importantly, only a limited number of HSCs produce the vast 
majority of the differentiated cells in a transplantation setting, consistent 
with studies of the divisional history of HSCs!*?°!-%3°7, which demon- 
strate that only the very rare most dormant HSC can provide life-long 
reconstitution after transplantation. 

Substantial excitement was raised by new technologies to assess the 
lineage output of individual stem and progenitor cells in unperturbed 
haematopoiesis”®. Doxycycline-induced mobilization of a sleeping 
beauty transposon in stem and progenitor cells was used to generate 
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Figure 2 | Trajectory-based visualizations of the haematopoietic 
hierarchy. a, Two-dimensional visualization of early haematopoiesis. 
Continuous lines denote trajectories of differentiation for different types 

of single cells present in the phenotypic HSC compartment (grey shaded 
area). Along these trajectories, cells and their progeny pass through 
progenitor compartments commonly defined by specific combinations of 
cell surface markers (shaded areas). Horizontal lines represent snapshots of 
the lineage potential of the cells present in each phenotypic compartment 
(single-colour circles denote unilineage cells; two-colour circles denote 
bilineage cells; three-colours circles denote trilineage cells; black circles 
denote multipotent cells). In most progenitor compartments, the number 
of unilineage cells outnumbers that of bi- or trilineage cells. The figure 
illustrates differentiation trajectories reported in the literature so far, but 


unique integration events, which serve as barcodes that can be tracked 
by sequencing. Consequently, the comparison of barcodes in mature 
lineages after pulse-chase labelling analysis allows reconstruction of 
single-cell behaviours in native, unperturbed haematopoiesis. In con- 
trast to transplantation approaches, analysis of unperturbed haemato- 
poiesis suggested that (i) MPPs contribute predominantly to the myeloid 
lineage during the steady state, and (ii) cells functioning as HSCs in 
transplantation do not have a notable role in steady-state haemato- 
poiesis, which instead seems to be driven almost entirely by cells within 
the MPP compartment. 

An alternative genetic fate-mapping system based on Cre-loxP-induced 
recombination of a transgenic barcode cassette recently achieved tem- 
porally controlled barcode induction in single cells, and demonstrated 
that when HSCs are labelled at the fetal liver stage, their descendants in 
the adult will mostly contribute to multiple lineages””. However, mega- 
karyocytic fate was not analysed, and when the analysis was repeated in 
adult bone marrow, few barcodes were detected in HSCs as well as mature 
progeny. Given that each fetal liver HSC divides and therefore give rises 
to several HSCs in the adult, conclusions about the lineage contribution 
of individual adult HSCs therefore remained preliminary. Another study 
from the Camargo group®! addressed this issue more comprehensively 
by carrying out a 30-week pulse-chase experiment in adult mice with the 
sleeping beauty barcode system. 133 barcodes were detected in HSCs 
and at least one of four mature lineages (megakaryocyte, erythroid, 
granulocyte or B cell). Interestingly, more than half of these 133 HSC 
barcodes were present only in megakaryocytes, and only a minority of 
the remaining barcodes were present in more than one mature lineage. 
Coupled with analysis at shorter pulse-chase intervals and comprehensive 
single-cell RNA-seq analysis, this study therefore concluded that during 
homeostatic unperturbed haematopoiesis, megakaryocytes can arise 
independently from other lineages, and the phenotypic long-term HSC 
population as defined by transplantation assays actively contributes to 
megakaryocyte output. 

In the HSC compartment, a transposon tag may often be present in just 
one or two cells, because HSC clones will rarely amplify during unper- 
turbed haematopoiesis, thus making barcode detection less reliable. 
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their proportions may not reflect the in vivo situation. b, Three-dimensional 
visualization of the progeny of a single HSC. Pink, blue and grey represent 
the erythroid, myeloid and lymphoid lineages, respectively. Cell history, 
division and progenitor expansion should all be considered when modelling 
the differentiation journey of one HSC and all of its progeny. In an adult 
human, there are an estimated 3,000-10,000 HSCs, which probably divide 
from only once every 3 months to once every 3 years**. Humans produce 

an estimated 1.4 x 10'* mature blood cells per year!“?. The amplification 
from a few thousand HSCs is therefore staggering, and must include a strong 
contribution from a transient-amplifying compartment. Also, because there 
are many more terminally differentiated erythroid cells than myeloid cells, 
and even less lymphoid cells, all with different turnover rates, the flux into 
each compartment must be highly regulated. 


It is therefore noteworthy that both the Rodewald and Reizis groups”*”? 


found that the HSC compartment contributed more to multilineage blood 
production than what was estimated by the transposon approach. Busch 
et al. also estimated the kinetics with which cells transit through their 
differentiation trajectories. Interestingly, flux into the lymphoid branch is 
180-fold less than in the myeloid branch. Flux into the erythroid lineage 
was not assessed, but is likely to be even higher than in the myeloid lineage 
(Fig. 2b). Flux analysis also found substantial self-renewal capacity in the 
short-term HSC/MPP compartment, consistent with a recent report of 
long-term normal haematopoiesis in mice in which the HSPC compart- 
ment was ablated by 90%! 

Future approaches are likely to use barcodes that are expressed under 
a strong promoter, and therefore can be detected reliably by scRNA-seq. 
This would afford true single-cell resolution for the analysis of clonal 
relationships and single-cell transcriptomes, offering the exciting 
possibility of defining the native hierarchy agnostic of sorting strat- 
egies that were developed using transplantation. Another pertinent 
question is to what extent laboratory mice kept under sterile, path- 
ogen-free conditions are a suitable model for human haemato- 
poiesis, which is constantly challenged by exposure to infectious 
agents, and has to function over a much longer lifespan. Long-term 
follow-up of patients who underwent autologous transplantation has 
already revealed previously unknown functional aspects of human 
haematopoiesis, such as the number, stability and dynamics of indi- 
vidual HSCs over many years!°'. Background somatic mutations 
represent unique barcodes that can be exploited to reconstruct clonal 
lineage relationships!©”!® and may thus represent another approach 
to investigate the dynamics of single human HSPCs over extended 
periods of time. 


Haematopoiesis is flexible in space and time 

Blood production needs to have the flexibility to adapt to drastic changes 
of demand, with evidence accumulating that HSC properties and differ- 
entiation journeys can adapt. As reviewed elsewhere!™, haematopoietic 
development in the embryo is complex, with a series of transient haemato- 
poietic waves across several organs (Fig. 3). Importantly, fetal and adult 
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Figure 3 | The composition of the HSPC compartment changes in space 
and time. HSPCs are found in many organs in the body across a lifetime. 
Cells of different colours represent distinct HSPC subsets. It is unclear 
whether all HSPC subsets and differentiation trajectories are present in 
the same proportions in each of the organs. Current evidence suggests that 


HSCs have fundamentally different regulation and behaviours (reviewed 
in ref. 105). In mice, there is a switch from a proliferative to a quiescent 
state between 3 and 4 weeks of age, which coincides with a decrease in 
self-renewal!°, In humans, the timing of the fetal-to-adult switch differs. 
When compared to adult bone marrow, human HSCs from neonatal cord 
blood have increased proliferative potential (as expected from mouse 
studies), but their cell cycle properties already resemble the adult con- 
figuration™. Consistently, telomere length in granulocytes, a surrogate 
for the division rate of HSCs, rapidly declines during the first year of 
human life'®”. There is also evidence that terminally differentiated cells 
are produced differently during fetal and adult haematopoiesis, because 
many more single progenitor cells from human fetal liver produce two 
lineages or more than from adult bone marrow”’. Interestingly, the relative 
proportion of HSC subsets also change over time with balanced HSC 
predominating in fetal liver, whereas lymphoid-deficient (also known as 
myeloid-biased) HSCs accumulate during ageing’. The effects of ageing 
on HSCs and more generally on blood production are numerous and have 
been reviewed elsewhere’. Changes in both the composition of the HSC 
pool!811111 ag well as the molecular circuitry of individual HSCs*#!!7"!4 
can be due to either extrinsic or intrinsic properties, including alterations 
in the microenvironment, the proliferative history and accumulation of 
mutations. 

The HSC niche is a highly complex ecosystem that sustains HSC func- 
tion, in particular promoting survival and long-term maintenance of the 
HSC pool!!°. If and how niche interactions shape the activity of distinct 
HSC subsets and the differentiation journeys of HSCs remains unclear. 
Single-cell transplants and clonal tracking analysis have shown that 
clones display stereotypical behaviour over serial rounds of transplanta- 
tion, arguing that their characteristic outputs are not extensively niche- 
dependent!*?+°°, However, it is possible that distinct HSC subsets may 
have different niche preferences. Furthermore, even though the vast 
majority of HSC are located in the bone marrow in adults, a small per- 
centage of HSCs are released in the blood with circadian-clock controlled 
patterns!!®, and HSCs can also be found in the spleen" and lungs!!® 
(Fig. 3). The role of these extramedullary niches and whether they host 
specific subsets of HSCs or influence their differentiation or clonal expan- 
sion capacity will have to be explored at single-cell resolution. Finally, 
many types of stress directly affect HSC function: DNA damage*™"!, 
inflammation!”, acute or chronic infection'’?”!”!, psychosocial stress!”, 
metabolic stress** and obesity!**. For most of these processes, insights 
have been gained on the molecular mechanisms that drive the changes in 
HSC or progenitor cell function. There are also examples that show that 
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age-related changes result from a combination of shifts in the composition 
of the HSPC pool, as well as phenotypic changes in particular cell types 
driven by intrinsic genetic or epigenetic changes and systemic alterations 
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at the cellular level, not all HSC or progenitor subsets respond equally to 
these stresses. For example, in emergency myelopoiesis, MPP2 and MPP3 
drive enhanced production of GMPs!>!?4, which reorganize themselves 
spatially and activate a self-renewal network’. We are thus only begin- 
ning to understand how stress responses can reshape the relative abun- 
dance and possibly differentiation trajectories of different HSPC subsets, 
and less still is known about the cellular and molecular control/feedback 
mechanisms that maintain and/or re-establish homeostasis. 


Implications for human disease 

Our understanding of haematopoiesis is currently undergoing several 
shifts. First, the demarcations between stem and progenitor cells that were 
previously considered rather rigid are becoming increasingly blurred. 
Second, cell fate choices upstream of the classically defined bi/oligopotent 
progenitor cells may be more prevalent than previously thought. Third, 
the loss of key stem-cell characteristics may be largely decoupled from 
the initiation of specific lineage differentiation programmes. Finally, 
measuring cellular fates in vivo without the need for highly disruptive 
transplantation procedures has highlighted a previously underappreciated 
importance of short-term HSC/MPPs in unperturbed haematopoiesis. 
These and other revisions of our understanding of haematopoiesis as a 
stem-cell developmental system have major implications for the diagnosis, 
prognosis and treatment of haematological diseases. 

Haematology as a clinical discipline has a long track record of being 
an early adopter of the latest technological developments, which recently 
included the first successful gene therapy trials!*>'”° as well as some of 
the first comprehensive cancer genome studies'?”. With respect to hae- 
matopoietic malignancies, much current research focuses on identify- 
ing the cell of origin, which acquired the first somatic mutation within 
the multistep progression towards a full-blown malignancy. It is widely 
accepted now that stem and progenitor cells have a major role in the 
development of myeloid malignancies (chronic myelogenous leukaemia 
and acute myelogenous leukaemia) and myeloproliferative neoplasms. 
More recent evidence also implicates HSCs and lymphoid progenitors in 
the early stages of hairy cell leukaemia'** and lymphoma’. It is beyond 
the scope of this Review to list the effects of each of the driver mutations 
on HSC and progenitor cell function, but it is worth noting that each one 
of them will reshape the balance of differentiation trajectories and gener- 
ate complex clonal dynamic patterns. Because cellular context influences 
the potential effect of leuakaemogenic mutations, the newly recognized 
fluidity of cellular states within the HSPC compartment suggests greater 
disease heterogeneity between patients, because even when two patients 
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carry identical founder mutations, the likelihood that they arose in iden- 
tical cellular states is small. Moreover, the malignant transformation is 
likely to open up new molecular states and trajectories. In acute mye- 
logenous leukaemia, for example, leukaemic stem cells are defined by a 
chimaeric transcriptional state!®!*°, and single-cell proteomic approaches 
have demonstrated the existence of distinct differentiation trajectories 
for malignant cells!*!. 

Given the increasing recognition of discrepancies between the 
clonal behaviour of native unperturbed HSPCs versus transplantation, 
xenotransplantation of human leukaemic cells into immunocompro- 
mised mice will share similar limitations, in which exposing leukaemic 
cells to a transplantation assay may induce cellular behaviour that would 
never occur in a human patient. Exciting prospects may be offered here 
by new models that may permit transplantation without irradiation’ 
and the use of ossicles templated with human bone marrow stromal 
cells'*!*4. It nevertheless seems imperative to invigorate research efforts 
that directly track disease in human patients. This will require careful 
design of patient cohorts and new screening technologies, including 
multiomic single-cell technologies to define the cellular state as well as 
the mutation burden of individual cells, as demonstrated recently for the 
gene fusion BCR-ABL, found in most patients with chronic myelogenous 
leukaemia!. 

Bone marrow transplantation is likely to remain an important cura- 
tive therapy for many patients with leukaemia, and with progress in the 
cell and gene therapy field, may find much wider applicability. Because 
suitable donor material for bone marrow transplantation remains rate 
limiting, a promising approach is to produce HSCs from other cell 
types by borrowing regulatory processes known to be important during 
developmental haematopoiesis, as illustrated by the recent generation of 
stem cells with long-term engrafting capability from human pluripotent 
and mouse adult endothelial cells'**!*”. A better understanding of the 
HSC state and cell fate decision making will provide new possibilities to 
develop protocols for in vitro amplification of HSCs'¥*-“°, and also facil- 
itate optimization of protocols for robust genome engineering of HSCs 
with vast potential for treating common diseases ranging from inherited 
red blood cell to autoimmune disorders. Expansion of clinical applications 
will greatly benefit from a better understanding of the self-renewal and 
differentiation potential of individual HSPCs, coupled with robust pre- 
diction algorithms from molecular profiling data to evaluate the efficacy 
of cell therapy products. Haematopoiesis is therefore well positioned to 
lead the way in the gene and cell therapy arena, and we may not be too 
far away from a future in which haematopoiesis will be firmly established 
not just as a stem cell, but also as a therapeutic model. 
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Skin microbiota-— host interactions 


Y. Erin Chen!?, Michael A. Fischbach? & Yasmine Belkaid*:* 


The skin is a complex and dynamic ecosystem that is inhabited by bacteria, archaea, fungi and viruses. These microbes— 
collectively referred to as the skin microbiota—are fundamental to skin physiology and immunity. Interactions between skin 
microbes and the host can fall anywhere along the continuum between mutualism and pathogenicity. In this Review, we 
highlight how host-microbe interactions depend heavily on context, including the state of immune activation, host genetic 
predisposition, barrier status, microbe localization, and microbe-microbe interactions. We focus on how context shapes 
the complex dialogue between skin microbes and the host, and the consequences of this dialogue for health and disease. 


he skin’s outermost aspect consists of a lipid- and protein-laden 

cornified layer dotted with hair follicles and glands that secrete 

lipids, antimicrobial peptides, enzymes, salts, and many other 
compounds!* (Fig. la). Whereas the skin surface is an acidic, high-salt, 
dessicated, aerobic environment, the invaginations that form folliculo- 
sebaceous units are comparatively anaerobic and even more lipid-rich”* 
(Fig. 1b). The skin surface and follicles are physically and chemically 
distinct from another microbe-rich barrier site: the small and large 
intestines. The intestine is moist, polysaccharide-rich, neutral in pH, and 
full of diverse carbon and nitrogen sources”!!, Additionally, in contrast 
to the hair follicle, deeper aspects of intestinal crypts that are closer to the 
epithelium become more aerobic while the lumen is more anaerobic!*. 
The skin, on the other hand, is replete in diverse and unusual lipids not 
found elsewhere in the body'*!° (Fig. 2). Some of these lipids, such as 
sapienic acid, can have antimicrobial activities!®, while others, such as 
triglycerides, can be metabolized by microbes” into free fatty acids and 
di- and monoglycerides that can be bioactive against other microbes or 
stimulatory to host cells’®. 

Across skin regions, the density and variety of glands and hair follicles 
vary considerably, creating a complex physical and chemical landscape 
of geographically distinct niches for bacterial growth. For example, 
Cutibacterium (formerly Propionibacterium)'® and Staphylococcus 
species dominate sebaceous areas (such as the face and torso), while 
Corynebacterium, Staphylococcus, and beta-Proteobacteria are found in 
moist areas (such as the armpits and the elbow and knee creases)””. 

In broad terms, the chemistry of a skin niche drives its microbiome 
composition, but unknown microbial and host factors contribute to 
important species- and strain-level differences in composition. For 
some species, such as Cutibacterium acnes!®, the same strain tends to 
colonize multiple body sites of the same individual; others, such as 
Staphylococcus epidermidis, differ among body sites of an individual (but 
tend to be similar in, for example, the axillae of different individuals)7!. 
Most metagenomic cataloguing of the human microbiome has focused 
on species composition. However, recent work demonstrates that, even 
within the same species, different strains can differ markedly in their 
effects on the host”. Strain-level differences have been largely unexplored 
and remain a frontier for studies of the skin microbiota. 

The process of skin microbiota assembly begins during birth and 
proceeds primarily according to body site over several weeks’. The 
microbiota shifts notably during puberty, with increased predominance 
of Corynebacterium and Cutibacterium (formerly Propionibacterium) 
and decreased abundance of Firmicutes (including Staphylococcus and 
Streptococcus species)**. In adulthood, despite the skin’s continuous 


exposure to the environment, the microbial composition remains 
surprisingly stable over time”*. This suggests that stabilizing, mutually 
beneficial interactions exist among commensal microbes and between 
microbes and the host. 

The composition of the skin microbiome can shift markedly during 
inflammation”®. It is not yet understood how pathogens and skin inflam- 
mation contribute to a vicious cycle, how homeostasis is re-established, 
or how pathogens interact with the existing commensal population. The 
critical role of context to the outcome of a microbe-host interaction 
animates this review. For example, pathogens such as Staphylococcus 
aureus often colonize the skin asymptomatically, whereas mutualists such 
as S. epidermidis can at times promote disease”””*. In this Review, we high- 
light recent work demonstrating that host-microbe interactions fall along 
a continuum in which pure pathogenicity and mutualism are at extreme 
ends, and are rarely useful descriptors. We discuss the importance of 
context—genetic predisposition, the level of host immune activation, the 
physical and chemical landscape of the niche, and mitigating or activating 
microbe-microbe interactions—to the outcome of a host-microbe inter- 
action, and consider how colonization extends from the skin’s surface into 
the follicles and even into subcutaneous tissues. 


Host-mutualist interactions 
Most microbes living on the skin behave as commensal or mutualistic 
under steady-state conditions. In contrast to the gut of germ-free mice, 
which shows grossly altered lymphoid organ development, the skin 
of germ-free mice does not show marked morphological defects”™?”. 
Nonetheless, skin-resident microbes play important roles in the mat- 
uration and homeostasis of cutaneous immunity. The skin microbiota 
modulate the expression of various innate factors, including interleukin la 
(IL-1«)??; components of complement?!; and antimicrobial peptides 
(AMPs), which are produced by keratinocytes and sebocytes (Fig. 1a). 
Skin-derived AMPs constitute a diverse array of protein families, but 
cathelicidins and 8-defensins predominate. Although some AMPs are 
constitutively expressed, others can be stimulated by specific members 
of the microbiota such as Cutibacterium>*” or produced by microbes 
themselves (including Cutibacterium thiopeptides® and S. epidermidis 
AMPs**?°), It is not yet known how the combination of microbiota- 
induced and microbiota-produced AMPs shape microbial communities, 
but this multidirectional signalling is likely to play an important role in 
the ecology of skin microbial communities. 

One major genus of skin-resident bacteria is Corynebacterium, mem- 
bers of which are present at all body sites and dominate in moist sites. 
Interestingly, corynebacteria share many microbiological features with 
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Figure 1 | Crosstalk between skin microbiota and the host. a, Diverse 
microbes (viruses, fungi and bacteria) cover the skin surface and 
associated structures (hair follicles, sebaceous glands and sweat glands), 
possibly forming biofilms at some sites. These microbes metabolize host 
proteins and lipids and produce bioactive molecules, such as free fatty 
acids, AMPs, phenol-soluble modulins (PSMs), cell wall components, and 
antibiotics'**'°°. These products act on other microbes to inhibit pathogen 
invasion, on the host epithelium to stimulate keratinocyte-derived 
immune mediators such as complement and IL-1, and on immune cells in 
the epidermis and dermis. In turn, host products and immune cell activity 
influence microbial composition on the skin. b, The skin differs from 


the closely related mycobacteria, but these two genera interact very 
differently with the host. It remains a challenge to understand how the 
immune system distinguishes between bacteria with such similar surface 
and cellular structures (Fig. 3), and to determine which factors unique to 
Corynebacterium might be responsible for its commensalism. These ques- 
tions will help to define the molecular-level differences between mutu- 
alism and pathogenicity, and explain how commensal bacteria ‘educate’ 
the cutaneous immune system. 

Corynebacterium minutissimum (erythrasma) and Corynebacterium 
tenuis (trichomycosis axillaris) have been associated with superficial 
skin pathology, but most Corynebacterium species present in surveys of 
the skin microbiome do not cause any known disease. Corynebacteria 
and mycobacteria share the unusual feature among Gram-positive 
bacteria of having an outer membrane, analogous to that of Gram- 
negative bacteria (Fig. 3). This outer membrane consists of an outer 
lipid bilayer of long a-branched fatty acids called mycolic acids, which 
envelop (and are covalently linked to) the meshwork of peptidoglycan 
underneath. The Corynebacterium cell wall features additional lipogly- 
cans termed lipomannans and lipoarabinomannans, which are anchored 
to the plasma membrane and have long oligosaccharide chains that 
emanate from the cell surface. Lipomannans and lipoarabinomannans 
are ligands for host glycan receptors such as Toll-like receptors (TLRs) 
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the gut in its physical and chemical properties. The skin is a dry, acidic, 
lipid-rich, high-salt environment without exogenous nutrient sources, 

and therefore has low microbial biomass. By contrast, the gut is moist 

and has abundant nutrients and a thick layer of mucin®!»”, enabling it to 
support much greater microbial biomass. While hair follicles become more 
anaerobic deeper into the follicle, crypts become more aerobic closer to the 
epithelium”. In addition, material within crypts regularly exchanges with 
material in the gut lumen, owing to peristalsis, whereas hair follicles have 
narrow openings filled with sebum and keratinocytic debris, making them 
more isolated. 


and C-type lectin receptors, driving either pro- or anti-inflamma- 
tory responses depending on their structure and the immunological 
context in which they are sensed**’, In mycobacteria, lipomannans 
and lipoarabinomannans play important roles in immune recognition 
and evasion’. It remains to be determined whether similar structures in 
corynebacteria engage cutaneous immune cells, and whether immune 
recognition of corynebacteria may protect against future mycobacterial 
infections. 

In addition to microbe-host interactions, many reports have suggested 
that microbe-microbe interactions also impact human health. For exam- 
ple, a common skin resident, Corynebacterium accolens, was recently 
shown to inhibit the growth of Streptococcus pneumoniae, a common 
respiratory tract pathogen“. The active principle of this interaction is an 
essential corynebacterial lipase that hydrolyses triolein to release oleic 
acid, which inhibits pneumococcal growth*, Another common skin resi- 
dent, Corynebacterium striatum, shifts the global transcriptional program 
of co-cultured S. aureus in a way that suppresses virulence-related genes 
and stimulates genes assocated with commensalism”*. These data suggest 
that the role of skin-resident microbes goes beyond competitive exclu- 
sion; these microbes are likely to engage in a web of microbe-microbe 
interactions that help to tune the behaviour of their co-residents in subtle 
and context-specific ways. 
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Figure 2 | Chemistry of the skin. The skin surface consists of a highly 
organized basketweave structure of keratinocytic proteins and lipids, 
which are produced by keratinocytes (epidermal lipids) and sebaceous 
glands (sebaceous lipids)'®°. Ceramides are unique to epidermal origin, 
whereas squalene and wax esters are unique to sebaceous origin, with 
variable composition under endocrine control'*. Other dominant skin 


Another dominant group of skin colonists are the coagulase-negative 
Staphylococcus species, the most prominent of which is S. epidermidis. 
Although S. epidermidis can be an opportunisitic pathogen in the context 
of primary or iatrogenic immunosuppression, it functions predomi- 
nantly as a mutualist. Skin-resident Staphylococcus species engage in 
microbe-microbe interactions that are beneficial to the host. For example, 
S. epidermidis and Staphylococcus hominis have been shown to secrete 
antimicrobial peptides that kill S. aureus, and transplantation of these 
species onto the skin of patients with atopic dermatitis led to decreased 
colonization by S. aureus*. 

Recent studies of S. epidermidis provided the first evidence that 
skin-resident bacteria are not just passive residents; they actively engage 
host immunity through an intact skin barrier, and activate specific 
immune cell populations in a species- and strain-dependent manner». 
For instance, some strains of S. epidermidis induce activation of 


lipids are cholesterol, triglycerides and free fatty acids (which are often 
microbial products). Some lipids, such as sphingosine and free fatty acids, 
demonstrate antimicrobial activity against bacteria, fungi, and viruses 
and may have immunomodulatory effects!“*. Of keratinocytic proteins, 
more than 70% of the dry protein weight consists of loricrin, a glycine-rich 
protein that is thought to have important barrier properties!™. 


S. epidermidis-specific IL-17*CD8* T cells that protect against cuta- 
neous infections by inducing keratinocytes to produce AMPs, a pheno- 
menon called heterologous protection®. In addition to their protective 
role, these commensal-specific T cells also promote wound repair*®. 
Of interest, S. epidermidis can elicit T cell responses restricted to non- 
classical major histocompatibility complex (MHC) class I molecules**. 
Thus, non-classical MHC class I molecules, an evolutionarily ancient 
arm of the immune system, may play an important role in promoting 
homeostatic immunity to the microbiota. These data show that skin- 
resident bacteria can have myriad effects on the host; in addition to pro- 
moting immune barrier responses, commensal-immune interactions can 
also affect epithelial biology. The effects of commensal-immune inter- 
actions on many other cutaneous processes, including adnexal develop- 
ment, tumorigenesis, ageing, and sensory nerve function, remain to be 
determined. Additionally, whether immune responses against the skin 
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Figure 3 | Chemistry of microbial surfaces. Bacteria and fungi have 
diverse cell envelopes loaded with immunogenic molecules. Gram- 
negative bacteria (left) have two lipid bilayers separated by a peptidoglycan 
cell wall. The outer leaflet of the outer membrane is studded with an 
immunogenic lipoglycan called lipopolysaccharide (LPS), which has 

a lipid anchor and highly variable polysaccharide region called the 
O-antigen. In Escherichia coli, for example, 184 different O-antigen 
structures are known’*!. Gram-positive bacteria (middle) lack an outer 
lipid bilayer but have a thicker peptidoglycan cell wall. Staphylococcus 
species have wall-bound and membrane-anchored teichoic acids, which 


microbiota also influence microbiota composition or function remains 
unexplored. In most settings, the skin flora controls skin immunity in 
an autonomous manner and independently of the gut flora”. This com- 
partmentalization and specialization of responses may have evolved as 
a mechanism to constrain the adjuvant properties of commensals and 
unwanted consequences associated with systemic increases in inflam- 
matory responses. 

Notably, adaptive responses to members of the skin community develop 
in the absence of inflammation“, in contrast to the response to invading 
pathogens. This process, termed ‘homeostatic immunity, may be induced 
(at least in part) by the endogenous network of skin-resident antigen- 
presenting cells*°. Under steady-state conditions, the skin is populated 
by highly diverse T cells*”. Thus, because of the extraordinary number 
of potential antigens expressed by the microbiota, a substantial fraction 
of these skin-resident T cells are expected to be microbiota-specific. As a 
result, primary exposure to a pathogen in the skin or exposure during an 
injury is likely to occur in the context of a much broader recall response 
against diverse microbial antigens. The consequences of this phenomenon 
for tissue responses remain unclear. 

Although B cell dynamics in the skin and the role of antibodies in 
controlling skin microbes are not well understood, it is known that IgA 
is secreted on the skin surface by eccrine and sebaceous glands**”. In the 
gut, IgA has substantial effects on microbiota composition®” >” through a 
process that involves coating commensal bacteria®; in turn, commensal 
microbes are essential to development of this antibody response*** and 
may protect against autoimmunity*®. Skin commensals are also likely to 
affect the B cell repertoire, but the extent of this interaction and its effects 
on the microbiota are not yet known. 

In light of the finding that S. epidermidis potently and specifically acti- 
vates a unique branch of adaptive immunity, one major challenge is to 
dissect mechanistically how specific host cells and receptors recognize 
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also have complex lipoglycans, called lipoarabinomannans. They also have 
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molecular features of S. epidermidis. Staphylococci produce a variety 
of immune modulatory molecules, such as teichoic acids, capsular 
polysaccharides*”°8, and dipeptide aldehydes”. Just as Corynebacterium 
and Mycobacterium share features but can be distinguished by the host, 
S. epidermidis shares many of these molecular features with the contex- 
tual pathogen S. aureus. Further studies of how, at the molecular level, 
S. aureus differs from S. epidermidis will help us understand how these 
two important human skin residents are distinguished by the immune 
system, and will highlight key host targets for more effective and specific 
therapeutic approaches. 

Microbial sensing by the immune system is also likely to be controlled 
by the developmental stage of the host. Although little is understood 
about the factors that regulate the acquisition of skin microbes at birth, 
regulatory T cells, which are highly enriched in the skin tissue, have been 
proposed to control early dialogue with the microbiota. Indeed, coloniza- 
tion of mouse skin with S. epidermidis early in life (but not later) induces 
tolerance to the same microbe in adulthood® and promotes accumulation 
of S. epidermidis-specific regulatory T cells in neonatal skin®. 

As well as modulating immune cells, S. epidermidis and other com- 
mensals promote epithelial integrity, especially during tissue repair. For 
example, an S. epidermidis cell wall component mitigates inflammation by 
binding to TLR2, limiting tissue damage and promoting wound healing™. 
Other commensal microbiota are also likely to contribute to wound 
healing, which is a dynamic process associated with global shifts in the 
skin microbiome; wound bed microbiomes that fail to shift are associated 
with chronic ulcers. Within chronic wounds, fungi and bacteria form 
mixed biofilms and certain fungal taxa, such as the phylum Ascomycota, 
are predictive of wounds that take more than eight weeks to heal. The 
fungal mycobiome and its interactions with commensal bacteria may 
therefore be important contributors to chronic wounds, via mechanisms 
that have not been explored™®. 
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The skin microbiota are likely to affect many immune-related and 
immune-independent properties of epithelial health that are not yet 
appreciated. In the skin, epithelial homeostasis is a constant, active, and 
energy-intensive process that involves the secretion of complex lipids for 
signalling and barrier purposes®, maintenance of tight junctions°” 
and production of a lipid-protein coat to prevent trans-epidermal water 
loss®»”°, repair of UV-mediated and oxidative damage to epithelial cells 
to prevent malignant transformation’!””, and constant remediation of 
accidental trauma (for example, scrapes, cuts, and nicks). Any disrup- 
tion of even a small component of these complex processes can result in 
extreme phenotypes, such as ichthyoses, blistering disorders, progerias, 
and diffuse fibrosis®”*”*, How the skin community contributes to these 
processes remains to be addressed. 


Host-pathogen interactions 

Microbe-host interactions that drive (or result from) infectious processes 
have historically received the most investigative attention. A canonical 
host-pathogen interaction in the skin involves a one-to-one mapping of 
microbe to disease and an easily identified phenotype of inflammation. 
Most of what is known about the skin immune system has been discov- 
ered by studying interactions of this sort, highlighting the utility of this 
simplistic paradigm and foreshadowing its limitations. As we will discuss, 
most microbe-host interactions on the skin are more nuanced; a thresh- 
old example is the observation that traditional pathogens often reside on 
the skin surface in an asymptomatic manner. 

In terms of cost and prevalence, one of the most important pathogens 
of the skin is S. aureus. Although more than 30% of healthy individuals are 
colonized asymptomatically by S. aureus’®”®, it can cause a wide spectrum 
of infections: some are limited to a single hair follicle (furuncle), others 
involve subcutaneous tissues (cellulitis), and the most serious feature 
potentially fatal penetration into any organ in the body, including bone 
(osteomyelitis), bloodstream (bacterial sepsis), and heart valves (bacterial 
endocarditis). S. aureus has also been implicated in the pathogenesis of 
chronic diseases such as atopic dermatitis?”””-”, and more recently in 
systemic lupus erythematosus with renal and skin involvement®. 

S. aureus is a versatile pathogen with a broad array of virulence 
factors’! *?, including neutrophil-killing toxins®’, chemotaxis inhibitors*, 
anti-phagocytic and anti-killing surface molecules*”’**-**, superantigens, 
and immune evasion proteins®”””. In patients with atopic dermatitis, 
S. aureus isolates grow as biofilms on the skin and produce proteases that 
degrade host AMPs, such as cathelicidin LL-37°!. The host has evolved 
mechanisms to ward off invasion by S. aureus at every level of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue. In addition to a diverse arsenal of AMPs covering 
the epidermis, there is also evidence that adipose tissue under the dermis 
contributes to the innate immune response. Following breach of the skin 
barrier and subsequent S. aureus infection, local pre-adipocytes proliferate 
rapidly, expanding the subdermal fat layer and increasing production of 
the AMP cathelicidin”. 

Although some virulence and immune evasion elements are conserved 
across all species of S. aureus, there are important strain-level differences. 
For example, the arginine catabolic mobile element contributes to the 
ability of USA300, a methicillin-resistant S. aureus strain, to thrive in the 
acidic environment of human skin and resist host polyamines, helping 
to explain this strain’s prevalence in skin and soft tissue infections”*"*. 
Recent work has also shown that certain strains of S. aureus are not only 
associated with more severe atopic dermatitis, but are also sufficient 
to induce skin inflammation in mice independent of host genetic 
predisposition”. This work revealed that the most common method of 
describing microbiome composition, with genus- or species-level data, 
fails to resolve important functional differences among strains, which can 
result from modest gene gain or loss events or even differences in gene 
expression among strains. 

Another prominent genus of skin pathogens is Mycobacterium, a Gram- 
positive rod within the phylum Actinobacteria. Mycobacteria are a diverse 
genus of organisms that includes the causative agents of tuberculosis 
(Mycobacterium tuberculosis) and leprosy (Mycobacterium leprae), and 
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other species that cause infections at surgical sites or sites of accidental 
trauma (for example, Mycobacterium kansasii, Mycobacterium chelonae, 
and Mycobacterium marinum). M. tuberculosis, which generally causes 
pulmonary or systemic infections, is well known; however, skin and soft 
tissue infections caused by other Mycobacterium species are increasing 
in prevalence in developed countries’ and continue to be serious 
problems in developing countries”®. We highlight mycobacteria because 
they generate an especially broad spectrum of pathologies, from acute 
systemic illness to skin manifestations to inert granulomas that persist 
throughout the lifetime of a host. In addition, mycobacteria are closely 
related to skin-resident corynebacteria but have very different effects 
on the host. The similarities and differences between Mycobacterium 
and Corynebacterium will probably yield insights into a broad swath of 
fundamentally important host-microbiota interactions. 

M. tuberculosis is one of the most successful pathogens on the planet: 
it colonizes one-quarter of the world’s population (1.7 billion people) 
in the form ofa latent infection®’, with the World Health Organization 
estimating that 10.4 million new infections occurred in 2015°*. Among 
humans who are latent carriers of M. tuberculosis, only 10% will suffer 
reactivation into active tuberculosis during their lifetime”. A related 
pathogen, M. leprae, also causes a wide range of diseases, including 
diverse skin manifestations that can involve the nerves, liver, and 
bones'”!°!, The time period between M. leprae inoculation and clinical 
manifestation of infection is typically 2-12 years and can be up toa few 
decades; during this time, the bacterium handily evades host immu- 
nity. It is particularly notable that the majority of humans who harbour 
M. tuberculosis and M. leprae neither display obvious pathology nor die 
from their infection. This suggests that we have much to discover about 
the mechanisms of long-term immune evasion, and that the traditional 
definition of ‘colonist’ may need to expand to include an organism such 
as M. tuberculosis, which on the one hand is a pathogen that kills more 
than a million people each year!™, and on the other hand lives asympto- 
matically in billions of people and results in the death of only a small 
percentage of its hosts. 

One recently discovered mechanism of mycobacterial host eva- 
sion involves the nervous system. Mycobacterium ulcerans causes the 
Buruli ulcer, a progressive, necrotic ulcer that is the third most com- 
mon mycobacterial disease worldwide!?. The Buruli ulcer is painless, 
which contributes to delays in treatment and therefore increases the 
requirement for more drastic interventions at later infectious stages, 
when the only available treatment is surgical resection. M. ulcerans pro- 
duces a polyketide toxin, mycolactone, that is essential for virulence. 
Recent work has shown that mycolactone induces analgesia via the 
angiotensin II receptor, COX-1, and prostaglandin E), ultimately 
resulting in activation of TRAAK potassium channels and cell hyper- 
polarization!” Not only does this work provide possible avenues to 
therapeutic biomimetics for pain relief and to the development of 
therapies against M. ulcerans, but it also demonstrates a novel mode of 
pathogen-host interaction in which the peripheral nervous system is 
targeted directly. 

Involvement of the peripheral nervous system may be more general 
and integral to skin immunity than has been previously recognized. 
Candida albicans, a fungal pathogen, also triggers sensory neurons 
directly; these neurons then stimulate host immunity and activate pro- 
tective IL-17-producing dermal T cells’. S. aureus also activates cuta- 
neous neurons directly via N-formylated peptides and the pore-forming 
toxin a-haemolysin, inducing pain and neuropeptide-mediated induc- 
tion of vasodilation and inflammation'. More recently, a direct mech- 
anistic link between neurons and immune cells has been discovered. 
For instance, in the gut, mucosal neurons were found to produce a 
neuropeptide, neuromedin U (NMU), that binds an NMU receptor on 
group 2 innate lymphoid cells (ILC2s) and triggers a protective immune 
response!°”, Direct microbiota—nervous system interactions appear to be 
a broader phenomenon than was previously appreciated, with examples 
emerging in other body sites; in a recent case, a microbiota-derived 
metabolite (isovaleric acid) was shown to trigger a receptor enriched in 
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Figure 4 | Contextual pathogenicity. a, Microbes exhibit contextual 
pathogenicity along a spectrum. Host factors such as barrier breaches 

and immunosuppression bias microbes towards pathogenic behaviour, 
whereas homeostatic conditions bias them towards mutualistic behaviour. 
On the microbial side, virulence gene expression and microbe-microbe 
interactions can also push microbial behaviour to be mutualistic or 
pathogenic. In a mutualistic host-microbe relationship, the host provides 
nutrients, while the microbe promotes epithelial and immune homeostasis 
as well as pathogen resistance through microbial products and occupation 
of metabolic niches. In a pathogenic relationship, the microbe invades 
past the epithelium, causing inflammation, and sometimes also benefiting 
from a host inflammatory response. b, Both S. epidermidis and S. aureus 
are examples of contextual pathogenicity; S. epidermidis is biased towards 
mutualistic behaviour whereas S. aureus displays more pathogenic 
character. 


enterchromaffin cells, resulting in the basolateral release of serotonin, 
which stimulated sub-epithelial enteric nervous system afferents'”. 

As well as evading immunity so that an infection can establish, 
mycobacteria can also persist for decades inside granulomas, which 
are organized aggregates of macrophages. Bacteria living within a 
granuloma, in equilibrium with the host, can be considered a form of 
tissue colonization. In the gut, for example, certain subsets of commensal 
bacteria intracellularly colonize CD11c* dendritic cells in healthy mice 
and promote innate lymphoid cell responses that prevent systemic 
dissemination of these bacteria, as well as IL-10 production that protects 
against intestinal inflammation and damage!'!°. These data demon- 
strate that commensal colonists can reside not only on the surface of the 
host, but also within host cells and tissues, and that these bacteria can 
elicit a balance of immune-reactive and immunosuppressive responses 
in the host. For mycobacteria, granulomas may seed the infection of new 
macrophages, leading to dissemination'!!. However, in 80-90% of healthy 
patients with latent tuberculosis, reactivation does not occur during the 
lifetime of the host!!”. In these patients, M. tuberculosis persists within 
macrophages, using a variety of strategies including efflux pumps that pro- 
mote drug tolerance!!*"", increased cell wall biosynthesis''®, and global 
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transcriptional changes to survive in anaerobic conditions'!”-'!. Withina 
single host, granulomas can resolve variably: some become sterile, others 
harbour latent bacteria, and some allow bacteria to escape!” in a manner 
that does not depend on host or bacterial genetic features. Therefore, 
even for an individual pathogen within a single host, it is not yet under- 
stood how the specifics of context affect the outcome of a microbe-host 
encounter. 

As well as bacterial pathogens, there are numerous viral and fungal 
pathogens of the skin. Some viruses, such as human papillomaviruses 
and herpesviruses, can cause acute pathology but generally persist in a 
latent manner for a lifetime. Other viruses, such as the orthopoxvirus 
vaccinia virus, are cleared after epicutaneous infection. Although 
our current understanding of these viruses encompasses only their 
pathogenic behaviour, analyses of the double-stranded DNA virome 
have shown that papillomaviruses and poxviruses can also colonize 
hosts asymptomatically*”'. Even in the ‘simple’ case of vaccinia 
virus, intravital multiphoton microscopy has shown a complex spatial 
orchestration of immune events; although viral infection occurs in 
keratinocytes, responding CD8* T cells do not target the infected kerati- 
nocytes but rather innate immune cells!**. Counterintuitively, high local 
production of the anti-inflammatory cytokine IL-10 helps to limit 
vaccinia replication and dissemination”. 

An immune cell population that has received attention for its ability to 
promote memory responses to viruses (and, potentially, other members 
of the microbiota) is resident memory T (Tm) cells—a population of lym- 
phocytes that occupies tissues without recirculating'**, While most stud- 
ies have focused on virally induced CD8* Tay cells, CD4* Tay cells (or at 
least cells with a resident phenotype) have also been shown to accumulate 
in the skin in response to a large array of infections. Notable differences 
in anatomical localization exist for memory CD4* and CD8* T cells, 
with CD4* T cells maintained primarily within the dermis and CD8* 
T cells within the epidermal compartment!”°. Given that herpesviruses, 
papillomaviruses and polyomaviruses that infect epithelial cells generate 
a high burden of chronic skin disease and, in some cases, aggressive skin 
cancers, there is an urgent need to better understand how these infections 
are contained by or escape cutaneous immunity. 


Contextual pathogenicity 
Traditionally, the term ‘pathobiont’ has been applied to organisms that 
have the potential to cause disease but often colonize a host without 
inducing pathology. Two prominent gut pathobionts are segmented 
filamentous bacterium (SFB), which stimulates T helper 17 (Ty17) cells in 
the mouse gut to confer protection against pathogens but can also induce 
severe colitis; and Helicobacter pylori, which colonizes half of the human 
population, but in a small percentage can cause peptic ulcer disease and 
potentiate gastric adenocarcinoma!?*!2°, However, in more extreme con- 
texts of host predisposition, many other microbial species have the poten- 
tial to cause diease. Patients with primary immunodeficiency (PID), for 
example, develop chronic, severe skin infections, many of them induced 
by normal constituents of the microbiota or environmental microbes!*”. 
Transitioning from commensalism (for example, on the skin surface 
or in a follicle) to pathogenicity (for example, in the bloodstream) is a 
complex and potentially costly process for the microbe. The skin is an 
imposing physical barrier, and even if it is breached, the microbe must 
fend off numerous layers of innate responses, including AMPs, proteases, 
and reactive oxygen species. In addition, would-be pathogens need to 
induce the expression of genes that enable adhesion, invasion, and 
immune evasion (that is, virulence factors). As a result, most commensal 
microbes coexist peacefully with their host, and will exhibit pathogenic 
potential only in specific settings. Conversely, microbes that are tradi- 
tionally considered pathogens do not indiscriminately display aggressive 
behaviour. As discussed above, the term pathogen does not encom- 
pass the range of phenotypes displayed by S. aureus or M. tuberculosis. 
Viewed in this light, the term pathobiont becomes unhelpfully broad. 
Therefore, we suggest that the concept of a continuum of contextual 
pathogenicity and mutualism may be more useful (Fig. 4). In this section, 
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we discuss examples of microbes that might traditionally be referred to 
as pathobionts: those that represent the middle of the spectrum between 
aggressive and mutualistic behaviour. 

One example is C. acnes, which has been implicated in acne and 
hidradenitis suppurativa'**. However, the contribution of C. acnes to the 
pathogenesis of acne is unclear!?!. On the one hand, C. acnes produces 
coproporphyrin HI, which has been shown to induce the formation of 
S. aureus biofilms'*°—generally seen as a negative consequence for 
the host. On the other hand, C. acnes has also been shown to ferment 
glycerol into short-chain fatty acids, which suppress the growth of virulent 
methicillin-resistant S. aureus USA300'*°. These data suggest that rich 
networks of microbe-microbe interactions may govern host inflamma- 
tion and disease in a strain- and context-dependent manner. 

A similar range of harmful and beneficial effects have been demon- 
strated for other microbes. Herpesviruses are frequent pathogens of 
the skin, with notable examples including chickenpox (varicella zoster 
virus) and recurrent labial ulcers (HSV1 and HSV2); however, after the 
acute infection has resolved, herpesviruses persist within the host as 
dormant, latent viruses for the host's lifetime. In mice, this herpesvirus 
latency has been shown to stimulate the immune system in a way that is 
protective against bacterial pathogens for months!*”"8, As noted above, 
H. pylori colonizes the stomach and can cause ulcers and promote gastric 
cancer. However, it has long evolved to live within human hosts, and is 
also thought to protect against tuberculosis'* and allergic diseases such 
as childhood asthma!*”. 

Although S. epidermidis is generally beneficial to the host, it is 
also a leading cause of death in premature infants and nosocomial 
infections*”'4'. Conversely, Mycobacterium species such as M. leprae 
and M. tuberculosis are known for their ability to cause serious systemic 
illness but can persist subclinically inside a granuloma for the lifetime of 
a host. To generalize, all microbes that reside on or inside a host fall along 
a spectrum, with some displaying almost no aggressive behaviour and 
others displaying primarily virulent, invasive phenotypes. The majority 
of skin residents probably lie somewhere in the middle of the spectrum, 
and an important challenge in future work will be to better understand 
which host and environmental factors govern a microbe’s switch between 
passive and aggressive behaviours. 
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Discussion 

The examples discussed herein illustrate that a scheme in which skin- 
resident microbes are classified as ‘full-time’ pathogens, mutualists or 
pathobionts may need to be updated to include the effects of context (Fig. 4). 
Future work will need to investigate the context-dependent behaviour of 
resident microbes—how microbe-microbe interactions, host-microbe 
interactions, and strain-specific differences may govern a microbe’s 
tendency towards cooperation or aggression. 

As we learn more about how commensal bacterial strains activate 
specific immune cell populations, we may be able to harness this speci- 
ficity by engineering microbes to deliver cytokines, small molecules, or 
vaccines to specific, activated immune cell populations across an intact 
skin barrier. A clearer understanding of the dense network of microbe- 
microbe interactions will also allow us to provide more targeted therapies 
for dysbiosis, which has been implicated in atopic dermatitis but is also 
being explored as a pathogenic contributor to many other skin diseases, 
including psoriasis, hidradenitis suppurativa, and lupus erythematosus. 
In the gut, using microbes to correct dysbiosis has been successful in 
the case of faecal transplants for Clostridium difficile infections!*”, and 
more recently in the use of a Lactobacillus plantarum synbiotic to prevent 
neonatal sepsis'“*. Similar live microbial therapies for the skin have not yet 
been developed. However, harnessing the immunomodulatory® or anti- 
microbial properties of skin commensal bacteria! has great potential. 
Furthermore, because of the unique chemical milieu of the skin (Fig. 2), 
local alterations in defined nutrients may have a marked impact on 
the composition or function of skin microbiota and—when rationally 
designed—could promote the expansion of microbes endowed with 
regulatory or protective properties. 
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Another important category of microbe-host interactions that has 
not been well explored consists of distant effects between microbes 
at one site, for example in the gut, and host responses at another site, 
such as the skin. Recently, immune checkpoint blockade has achieved 
unprecedented success in the treatment of multiple skin cancers that were 
previously associated with high rates of mortality, including metastatic 
melanoma, squamous cell carcinoma, and Merkel cell carcinoma'*-"“*. 
Although these are cutaneous cancers, commensal gut bacteria have been 
implicated in the efficacy of anti-tumour immunotherapies at distant 
sites!4915°, Conversely, how skin-resident microbes influence immune 
responses systemically or at distant sites is an important area for further 
research. Processes that were previously thought to involve skin-limited 
inflammation, such as plaque psoriasis, have now been linked to an 
increase in systemic inflammatory co-morbidities, such as atheroscle- 
rotic cardiovascular disease!*!~'**, Indeed, many types of immune cell 
are known to traffic in and out of skin during both homeostasis and 
inflammation'>"°’. These observations suggest that the effects of the 
skin microbiota on the immune system may have wide-ranging systemic 
sequelae that are ripe for exploration in the near future. 

These findings add another layer of complexity to microbe-host inter- 
actions, suggesting that research should not only focus on interactions 
within the local microenvironment but also encompass trafficking of 
microbiota-educated immune cell populations, or microbial products 
and metabolites, to other body sites upon stimulation by microbes at 
diverse barrier sites. 
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The rise of three-dimensional human 


brain cultures 


Sergiu P. Pasca! 


Pluripotent stem cells show a remarkable ability to self-organize and differentiate in vitro in three-dimensional aggregates, 
known as organoids or organ spheroids, and to recapitulate aspects of human brain development and function. Region- 
specific 3D brain cultures can be derived from any individual and assembled to model complex cell-cell interactions 
and to generate circuits in human brain assembloids. Here I discuss how this approach can be used to understand unique 
features of the human brain and to gain insights into neuropsychiatric disorders. In addition, I consider the challenges 
faced by researchers in further improving and developing methods to probe and manipulate patient-derived 3D brain 


cultures. 


nderstanding the principles that underlie the assembly of cells 

into tissues and of tissues into organs is a fundamental goal 

in biology. Such understanding requires not just observation, 
but also the ability to construct and deconstruct complex, develop- 
ing structures. This has been particularly challenging when studying 
the central nervous system (CNS) in humans, in part because of its 
complexity, but also because of poor accessibility to all stages of devel- 
opment and lack of functional tissue preparations. In other branches of 
medicine, such as haematology and oncology, easy access to tissue sam- 
ples has led to a comprehensive understanding of organ development and 
substantial therapeutic advances. Therefore, there is a pressing need to 
develop functional, realistic and personalized models of the developing 
human brain so that we can better understand its unique biology and gain 
mechanistic insights into neuropsychiatric disorders. 

Several recent conceptual and technological advances are now con- 
verging to make human brain tissue more accessible for study. First, the 
ability to culture pluripotent stem cells, including human embryonic stem 
(hES) cells, in vitro’. Second, the possibility to reprogram somatic cells 
into induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells? and subsequently to promote 
their differentiation into neurons‘, or to shortcut this process and directly 
derive neurons”. Third, progress in building 3D brain cultures as well as 
advances in biomaterials, CRISPR-Cas9-based genome engineering’ and 
highly-parallel single-cell transcriptomics*. Combined, these advances 
open opportunities for understanding the assembly of the human brain 
and how this may go awry in disease. This review discusses advances in 
building 3D human brain cultures, such as neural organoids or spheroids, 
and describes how these cultures may help researchers capture normal 
and abnormal organogenesis in vitro. While these approaches may bring 
access to previously inaccessible aspects of human biology, such as 
developmental processes in late human gestation, they are still models. 
As George Box pointed out, “all models are wrong but some are useful”? 
and their value ultimately resides in their ability to provide testable 
predictions. Therefore, an important goal of this overview will also be to 
highlight the advantages and disadvantages of the various approaches for 
engineering in vitro models of the human nervous system. 


From pluripotent cells to brain cells in a dish 

What principles guide organogenesis? Immanuel Kant astutely described 
life as a “self-organized, self-reproducing” process’”. Self-organization 
implies the formation of ordered structures from relatively homogeneous 
elements in the absence of an external pattern. In embryology, this 


involves a dynamic process that starts with a relatively homogenous group 
of cells that are capable of differentiation and self-patterning and that 
respond to external forces. The combined action of internal (genetic, bio- 
chemical) and external (mechanical) inputs, as well as stochastic events, 
lead to symmetry breaking, cell rearrangements and non-uniform but 
controlled spatiotemporal growth. These processes result in emergent 
properties of the developing structure. For instance, self-assembly 
involves a rearrangement of elements. The concept of self-assembly 
originated in chemistry, as seen in Rayleigh-Bernard convection, but it 
has been extensively described in living organisms. Single dissociated 
cells obtained from amphibians will meaningfully self-sort when pH 
is restored! (Fig. 1a). Similarly, a single hydra can be dissociated into 
single cells, which then reassemble to recreate the entire organism”. Cell 
arrangement mediated by surface proteins is, however, not the only mech- 
anism for self-assembly. For example, periodic waves of gene expression, 
which can be synchronized across groups of cells, have been shown to 
participate in the self-assembly of dissociated cells from the presomatic 


mesoderm), 


Neural differentiation of pluripotent cells 

Human organogenesis follows many of the same developmental patterns 
seen in other species. The nervous system develops from a single tube that 
undergoes disproportionate enlargement of the anterior side (Fig. 1b). 
This process of generating biological tissue shape, also known as morpho- 
genesis, involves local proliferation and patterning, complex cell-cell inter- 
actions, cell fate specification and long-distance migration. For instance, 
the formation of the cerebral cortex in humans involves massive prolife- 
ration of progenitors in various domains located close to the ventricle, 
followed by the orderly generation and arrangement of glutamatergic neu- 
rons, starting with lower layers and finishing with upper layer neurons 
positioned close to the pial. Other cells, such as GABAergic neurons, 
migrate into the cerebral cortex after being specified in distant regions, 
and corticogenesis continues postnatally with the generation of glial cells. 
In other parts of the nervous system, the final arrangement can involve 
en masse physical movements of cells, such as in the case of the evagina- 
tion and invagination that underlie optic cup formation. 

Methods for inducing the differentiation of mouse and human pluri- 
potent stem (mPS and hPS) cells in vitro can, surprisingly, recapitulate 
some of these elaborate processes even in 2D cultures'?. Colonies of hPS 
cells can be micropatterned to recapitulate gastrulation-like events'®. 
Contrary to expectations, this phenomenon occurs without cell motility 
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Figure 1 | Self-organization and organogenesis. a, Mixed single cells 
dissociated from the neural plate or the epidermis of an amphibian 
neurula can self-assemble and generate epidermis-like layers around 
a neural tube-like structure. b, Development of a complex CNS from 
a neural tube derived from hPS cells isolated from the inner mass of a 


and may be the result of a Turing ‘reaction-diffusiom mechanism based 
on signalling molecules!” or an ‘edge-sensing’ mechanism in which 
cells respond differentially according to their position within the 
colony’®. Early efforts to derive neural cells from pluripotent stem cells 
in vitro triggered differentiation by giving cells more degrees of freedom 
as small aggregates called embryoid bodies‘ and leveraged the fact that 
the predominant germ layer fate is ectodermal, even in Xenopus’”. 
Subsequently, double inhibition of the SMAD pathway in hPS cells grown 
in high density 2D cultures was shown to be sufficient to generate a high 
proportion of neural precursors”’. Neuroepithelial cells display a high 
degree of polarity and form neural rosettes around a pseudo-lumen”!. 
This is acommon pattern of neural cell organization, which has also been 
observed in CNS tumours and the ectodermal component of teratomas. 
The default fate of these neural precursors is forebrain, and minimal 
intervention is required to recapitulate the sequential generation of 
layer-specific cortical neurons in both rodent and human 2D cultures’. 
This anterior or rostral default state can be overturned, and cells can be 
converted to more caudal fates by patterning with small molecules and 
growth factors to generate midbrain, striatal or spinal cord neurons”*””. 
Moreover, stromal co-culture of mPS cells can induce the formation 
of 3D structures that include diverse cell types, such as eye-related 
structures”*. 

However, there are limitations to stem cell differentiation in 2D 
cultures. Interactions with plastic surfaces prevail over interactions 
between cells or between cells and the extracellular matrix (ECM). 
Gradients of patterning molecules, gases and nutrients are dis- 
persed and the interactions of growth factors with heparin sulfate or 
proteoglycans are altered. Apical-basal polarity is changed and migration 
is not constrained; at low density, neural progenitors move in a slow, 
amoeba-like way, but at high density they glide rapidly”®. The stiffness 
of plastic dishes is not physiological and many cells isolated from organs 
or tumours become flat when cultured in 2D, altering their proliferation 
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blastocyst. c, Self-organization of brain organoids from hPS cells depends 
on cell state (for example, ‘naive’ versus ‘primed’), size of initial aggregate, 
self-patterning or external patterning with growth factors and small 
molecules, local proliferation, mechanical forces and stochastic factors. 


rate and differentiation status. Not surprisingly, drug screening trials in 
2D cultures yield different results from those carried out in 3D cultures**. 
These issues have prompted the development of culture systems that 
recapitulate more complex cell-cell interactions and cell diversity, mature 
to later stages in development and that show higher levels of function- 
ality (see Box). Because of the intention to more closely model the cyto- 
architecture of organs, these 3D cultures are referred to as organoids or 
organ spheroids. 

Starting with a small number of pluripotent cells, 3D cultures rely upon 
genetically encoded self-organization*! to generate in vitro, and without 
an existing pattern, polarized floating structures that resemble in vivo 
tissue (Fig. 1c). As with all nonlinear systems, the state of initial elements 
is fundamental. For example, seeding density can influence fate choices. 
Early heterogeneity in cell states (‘naive’ or ground state versus ‘primed’), 
stochastic processes and cell-cell interactions in aggregates contribute to 
symmetry breaking early on in 3D ensembles. Exogenous molecules or 
physical confinement of these aggregates, local differentiation and subse- 
quent secretion of patterning molecules give rise to molecular gradients 
and reaction—diffusion phenomena. These processes in turn can cause 
localized proliferation and changes in mechanical forces, further leading 
to specialization and reassembly of cells. 

The generation of an optic cup is probably the best way to illustrate the 
surprising capacity of pluripotent stem cells to self-organize in 3D cul- 
tures***3, In this case, modulation of the Wnt pathway is used to develop 
retinal epithelium and vesicle-like structures. These structures show local 
mechanical autonomy, with proliferation and cytoskeletal changes in cells 
at key locations resulting in spontaneous curving and formation of the 
optic cup. Self-organizing phenomena and even multi-germ layer lineages 
have also been observed in cultures of non-brain tissues, such as kidney** 
and lung*. Moreover, gastrointestinal-related 3D cultures that include 
crypt-like structures can be derived from single stem cells isolated from 
primary tissue’. 
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Developments in 3D neural differentiation 

What are the approaches for deriving 3D brain cultures, and what 
aspects can be recapitulated with this platform? Even the earliest reports 
of neural cultures describe efforts to maintain intact tissue architecture 
in vitro. As early as 1907, Harrison took frog neural tube and established 
hanging drop cultures by attaching tissue fragments to a glass coverslip 
in coagulated serum or lymph, so that “growing nerves could be brought 
under direct observation while alive”*’. This 3D preparation could be 
maintained for weeks in vitro and was helpful in culturing the poliovirus 
in spinal cord cells from monkeys. Later, roller tubes and semipermeable 
membranes were used to grow slices of brain tissue in organotypic 
cultures**, This system maintains some of the 3D architecture and 
connectivity of the source tissue and can be subsequently grafted in vivo 
for vascularization (for example, into the lateral angle of the eye*’). It 
can also be used to derive tissue explants, in which groups of cells or 
slices from different brain regions are kept in close juxtaposition to allow 
specific cell-cell interactions. But to grow neural stem cells that produce 
various CNS cell lineages, 3D aggregation into structures called neuro- 
spheres is essential*’. The ability to isolate neural stem cells and to dif- 
ferentiate hPS cells in 2D prompted several approaches for deriving 3D 
brain tissue (Fig. 2). 

One direction has been to build upon culture chamber systems, which 
have proved useful in identifying growth factors by cellular and subcel- 
lular isolation. This top-down approach, known as organ-on-a-chip, 
uses physical channels to position cell types, create gradients and control 
the flow of nutrients, and to provide spatial and temporal control of the 
cellular environment. For instance, microchip models of the blood-brain 
barrier include endothelial cells on one side of a membrane and neurons, 
pericytes and astrocytes on the other side, and can test the effects of 
cytokines“!. This system uses reverse-engineering principles and provides 
rigorous control of variables, but depends on detailed knowledge of the 
organ and its physiology. 

An alternative approach has been to rely on spontaneous morpho- 
genesis in cell aggregates, such as organoids or organ spheroids. Adult 
stem cells or cells differentiated from pluripotent stem cells as well as 
tumour cells, can be used to derive organoids in suspension or embed- 
ded into extracellular matrices. This has been elegantly demonstrated 
by the Clevers laboratory for the gastrointestinal tract**”"“, Organoid 
approaches allow more degrees of freedom in long-term cultures that give 
rise to cell diversity, complex cell-cell interactions and unique physical 
structures. When starting with hPS cells, there are two ways of differen- 
tiating organoids: undirected and directed (Fig. 2). 

In directed differentiation approaches, aggregates of hPS cells are 
instructed to acquire an ectodermal fate and subsequently specified to 
become region-specific organoids or organ spheroids. The pioneering 
methods developed by the late Yoshiki Sasai involved 3D aggregation 
of mPS* or hPS* cells and culture in U- or V-bottomed wells followed 
by 2D plating of differentiated cells at a later stage. These experiments 
showed that the size of the initial clusters and the use of small molecules 
for survival were essential, and that lineage reporters and mechanical 
dissection can enrich the cultures for specific brain regions. An alterna- 
tive approach used neural specification in 2D followed by 3D cultures 
of rosettes, yielding a combination of dorsal and ventral forebrain and 
maturation up to the first trimester stage of brain development*”. Our 
group introduced a simple method for deriving dorsal forebrain in 3D 
that involves lifting intact colonies of human iPS cells, followed by neu- 
ralization and culture exclusively in suspension, without an extracellular 
matrix or culture in a bioreactor*’. These spherical cultures grow up to 
4mm in diameter, contain equal proportions of deep and superficial layer 
cortical neurons as well as non-reactive astrocytes, and after approxi- 
mately 9-10 months mature to resemble postnatal stages’®. Similarly, 
the Song and Ming groups used patterning and miniaturized spinning 
bioreactors to obtain forebrain organoids and to derive midbrain or hypo- 
thalamus organoids™”. 

In undirected organoid differentiation, such as the techniques devel- 
oped by the Knoblich group, hPS cells are suspended and grown in an 


REVIEW 


BOX | 
2D or 3D—that is the question 


With many available options and the excitement surrounding 
3D culture techniques, deciding what differentiation approach 
to use may not be easy. Both 2D and 3D neural differentiation 
methods have advantages and disadvantages for answering 
different questions. 

Two-dimensional neural cultures can be used to study the 
neural stem cells and disease mechanisms underlying defects in 
neural progenitors. For instance, lefremova et al.© first identified 
defects in organoids derived from individuals with Miller-Dieker 
syndrome, but to dissect the mechanism, they switched to a 
2D culture system to find alterations in N-cadherin-$-catenin— 
Wnt signalling in radial glia. The scalability of 2D neural cultures 
make this system more useful for large-scale drug testing or for 
genome-wide CRISPR-Cas9 screens. Imaging assays and some 
morphological studies (for example, of dendrite complexity) are 
also easier to implement in 2D. Directed monolayer differentiation 
approaches can also provide the high-purity cultures necessary for 
therapeutic transplantation studies. 

Three-dimensional neural cultures can be used over long 
periods—for almost two years*°—and provide access to a large 
diversity of cell types and functional maturation states. The 
cytoarchitecture and cell-cell interactions are reminiscent of 
in vivo neural tissue. The cross-talk between specific cell types, 
such as astrocytes and neurons or oligodendrocytes, in the context 
of synaptogenesis or myelination, may be more informative in a 
3D setting. Certain cellular phenotypes can best be studied in 3D. 
For instance, modular brain assembloids can be used to model 
inter-regional communication and dissect cell-autonomous versus 
non-autonomous effects®. Cortical interneurons display minimal 
migration in 2D systems, but accurately recapitulate saltatory 
movements in 3D cultures when compared to fetal tissue®™. 


extracellular matrix, such as Matrigel, in spinning bioreactors°’**. Owing 
to the lack of inductive signals, these 3D cultures exhibit a variety of brain 
region identities and non-neural fates. Single-cell transcriptomic studies 
in undirected organoids? confirmed that dorsal and ventral forebrain 
cells are mixed with cells from other brain regions, such as retina, hind- 
brain and midbrain, and co-exist with choroid plexus and mesodermal 
cells. Recent work showed that individual organoids can acquire different 
fates and demonstrated the presence of various cell classes found in the 
mouse retina™, These differentiation techniques have a higher degree 
of stochasticity than directed differentiation, and early conditions could 
have large effects. Unconstrained organization leads to unique mor- 
phologies and levels of maturation, and the challenges in identifying 
and removing certain populations of cells can lead to non-physiological 
cell-cell interactions. Variability in undirected organoids may be related 
to inconsistency in neural induction”, and the tendency has been to con- 
strain cell fates using small molecules*®*” or fibre microfilaments”. On 
the other hand, the high degree of diversity in these cultures may allow 
researchers to explore human CNS diversity and to map disease genes 
onto specific cell types. 

Several directed approaches have been used to derive CNS regions 
in 3D cultures. Differentiation of hES cells in 40% oxygen and with up 
to 2% Matrigel dissolved in the medium*™ can yield forebrain cultures 
that show rolling and the formation of curvature with rostro-caudal 
polarization. This approach also generates ventral forebrain regions as 
well as abundant choroid plexus™, but mostly dorsal forebrain when 
oxygen is removed in a subsequent modification™. By manipulating 
Wnt and bone morphogenetic protein (BMP) signalling, the fate of these 
cultures can be shifted more medially to derive hippocampus-like 3D 
cultures with both granule and pyramidal neurons“. Alternatively, 
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Figure 2 | Different approaches for deriving human brain 3D cultures. 
hPS cells derived from a blastocyst or by reprogramming of somatic cells, 
adult stem cells or cancer cells derived from primary tissue can be used to 
derive microfluidics-based organs-on-a-chip (top), undirected organoids 


growing hPS cells at high density in spinner flasks can yield large 
numbers of motor neurons”. 

Some of the region-specific organoid approaches result in unique 
features, such as the presence in of neuromelanin in midbrain organoids® F 
an insoluble, dark polymer that becomes apparent postnatally in the 
substantia nigra®**°, Another unique aspect is the ability to generate 
distinct niches in the same preparation. Large aggregates of mES cells in 
the presence of sonic hedgehog (Shh) can generate oral ectoderm on the 
surface that can invaginate and contact a hypothalamic primordium pres- 
ent within, thus mimicking the development of the adenohypophysis®. In 
the presence of high fibroblast growth factor 2 (FGF2), insulin and FGF19, 
cerebellum-like organoids develop an elongated, polarized cerebellar plate 
that generates precursors for GABA (y-aminobutyric acid)-releasing 
Purkinje cells and, at the edge, a rhombic-lip region containing granule 
progenitors®’. However, in these cerebellum organoids as well as in fore- 
brain organoids that include multiple domains (ventral, dorsal, medial), 
interactions between these regions are spatially unpredictable and asking 
specific development- or disease-related questions has been challenging. 
To address this issue, we introduced controlled assembly of 3D brain 
cultures® in what I will refer to as brain assembloids, to direct and probe 
more complex cell-cell interactions and to generate, as in electrical 
engineering, circuits from parts (Fig. 3). 


Developing human brain assembloids 

It has been particularly challenging to study cell migration, inter-regional 
interactions and circuit assembly in the human CNS because it is not 
possible to obtain intact tissue at later stages of in utero development. For 
instance, the formation of cortical circuits involves not just connectivity 
between layers of glutamatergic excitatory neurons, but also the inte- 
gration of around 20% GABAergic interneurons®””. Interestingly, these 
interneurons are generated not in the dorsal forebrain, like glutamatergic 
cells, but in the ventral forebrain (subpallium)°*7!-” and must migrate for 
months over long distances, beginning at mid-fetal human development”. 
Dysfunctional cross-talk between these two cortical cell types is thought 
to contribute to the pathophysiology of several neuropsychiatric 
disorders, including epilepsy and autism spectrum disorders (ASD)”*”, 
but high-resolution probing and manipulation of cortical ensembles in 
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humans has not been possible. To address this problem, we specified 
subdomains of the forebrain that functionally interact in development 
(Fig. 3a) and generated region-specific organoids resembling either 
the dorsal pallium or the subpallium, and subsequently fused them®. 
This modular system enabled us to monitor the saltatory migration 
of interneurons towards the cerebral cortex and to identify pheno- 
types in patient-derived cells. It also demonstrated that interneurons 
successfully integrate into a synaptically connected microcircuit. This 
approach has been subsequently used by other groups to model forebrain 
interactions*®”®, 

Another way to build assembloids is by directly mixing cells of different 
lineages or by adding cells or biomaterials that have organizer-like capa- 
bilities. For instance, neural progenitors, endothelial cells, mesenchymal 
cells and microglia or macrophages have been mixed in a peptide- 
functionalized hydrogel and then used to test neurotoxicity’”. Moreover, 
specific populations of spinal cord neurons derived from mES cells have 
been incorporated into aggregates to build rhythmically active circuits”. 
Wokman ef al. built a gut-neural assembloid using neural crest cells 
and intestinal organoids”, in which neural cells migrated into the mes- 
enchyme of the intestinal-like tissue, self-organized and gave rise to 
rhythmic waves. When transplanted into rodents, these organoids showed 
electromechanical coupling and propagating contractions. CNS assem- 
bloids could also be built to study myelination by the addition or in situ 
generation of oligodendrocytes, especially as in vitro myelination methods 
are currently limited, or to model primary or metastatic brain cancer by 
the addition of tumour cells or assembly with cancer organoids. 

Assembloids have the potential to capture more complex inter-regional 
brain interactions, building upon models in rodents that utilize spa- 
tially positioned brain explants. For instance, in rodent cortico-thalamic 
explants, only multipolar neurons of the thalamus project towards the 
cortex; these stop on layer 4 pyramidal neurons, even when placed close 
to the pia®®*!. Vice versa, cortical neurons from deep layers project into 
the thalamus. The developmental stage for establishing these interactions 
matters, and the unique cytoarchitecture of the sensory cortex is present 
only when explants are not cut tangentially*”. The generation of cortico- 
thalamic assembloids using fusion or spatio-temporally controlled 
patterning (Fig. 3b) would allow the study of early thalamic projections 
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Figure 3 | Human brain assembloids. Cross-sections through the 
developing human brain at gestational week 17, showing the cerebral 
cortex (red), the medial ganglionic eminences (MGE, green) and the 
thalamus (blue). Interneurons from the MGE migrate tangentially to 
populate the dorsal pallium. Thalamic neurons project to the cortical 
subplate and then onto layer 4 cortical neurons, while deep layer cortical 


into the human subplate and the role of thalamic activity in building 
cortical networks. Moreover, it could be used as a platform to investigate 
patient-derived cultures and verify, for instance, the role of dopamine 
receptors in mediating thalamocortical dysfunction in individuals with 
22q11.2 deletion syndrome®®. Similarly, a modular approach to specify- 
ing and assembling other circuits could bring insights into dysfunctions 
of cortico-striatal projections, cortico-spinal tracts, the meso-cortical 
pathway or cortico-hippocampal projections. Importantly, functional 
interactions between these cell types may lead to novel features for 
interrogation in vitro, such as the maturation of muscle fibres following 
innervation, the development of spines on medium spiny neurons or the 
modulation of synaptic plasticity by neurotransmitters. 


Applications of human 3D brain cultures 
Three-dimensional neural cultures derived from human and other 
primate pluripotent stem cells are now being used to answer questions 
about brain development and evolutionary innovation, and to gain 
insights into human disease. 


Human brain development and evolution 

The development of the CNS in humans takes a very long time: the 
generation of astrocytes continues into the first year of life, interneurons 
migrate for up to two years after birth*’, and myelination is completed 
only in the second or third decade of life””. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that knowledge regarding the biology of the stem cell niche, lineage spec- 
ification and the mechanisms of maturation in human and non-human 
primate nervous systems is limited. One of the advantages of 3D cultures 
is that they allow long-term culture (months to years), which could open a 
window into at least the early stages of human CNS maturation. Forebrain 
organoids, for which comparison to available data sets from primary brain 
samples is possible, reach mid-fetal stages of cortical maturation after 
3 months in vitro***°, When we maintained such organoids for 20 months 
in vitro, they matured to postnatal stages, as shown by comparison at 
the single-cell level to primary cortical tissue”. More specifically, after 
about 9-10 months, glial cells switched from an early proliferative state 
to a mature astrocyte state with different morphologies and physiological 
effects on neurons”. This suggests that there may be an intrinsic molecular 
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clock that keeps maturation on track, consistent with studies showing 
that when transplanted into rat or mouse cortex, human cells still take 
months to mature’. 

Compared to other primates, the human cerebral cortex displays a 
striking expansion, a larger diversity of cortical progenitors, more upper 
layer neurons and potential differences in cortical interneurons’*"*, 
But why does the development of the human brain take so long, and 
how do these unique aspects arise? Initial studies with primate-derived 
3D cultures suggest that differences in corticogenesis among species 
may result from cell-autonomous differences in the proliferation of 
neural progenitors*°—more specifically, from differences in the cell 
cycle between humans and chimpanzees”. In parallel, studies with 
neural-crest-derived cells are starting to uncover the regulatory mech- 
anisms that underlie facial development**. Comparison of corticogene- 
sis across species in 3D brain cultures will require novel, inventive tools 
and analytical approaches to capture cell diversity and maturation while 
accounting for species-related differences in gestation. Assembloids 
may be particularly relevant in this regard for understanding differ- 
ences in connectivity, such as the reorganization of corticofugal neurons 
in primates®’. Sensory input is absent in these cultures and their cytoar- 
chitecture is still primitive, but it is possible that an organoid system 
could allow us to study neurons present only in species with larger brains, 
such as von Economo neurons”, or recently identified human-specific 
subtypes of parvalbumin neurons”!. Genome engineering might even 
allow us to use organoids to study the effects of genetic variants found in 
Neanderthal or Denisovian genomes on corticogenesis. 


Disease modelling 

Human 3D brain cultures already show great promise in modelling 
monogenic, polygenic and infectious human disorders. Organoids 
derived from patients with microcephaly who have mutations in the cell 
cycle-related gene CDK5RAP2 display an abnormal plane of division in 
cells located in identifiable ventricular-like zones*'. Organoids in which 
the tumour suppressor gene PTEN is deleted show increased proliferation 
and delayed neural differentiation, and this phenotype can be manipu- 
lated pharmacologically*”. The 17p13.3 deletion leading to Miller-Dieker 
syndrome, a severe form of lissencephaly, has been challenging to study 
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Figure 4 | Methods for probing 3D brain assembloids. Single-cell 
analyses (for example, transcriptomics, proteomics), chromatin studies 
(for example, chromatin immunoprecipitation and sequencing 
(ChIP-seq), assay for transposase-accessible chromatin using 
sequencing (ATAC-seq)), 3D reconstructions after application of tissue 


in animal models because mice are naturally lissencephalic. Two groups 
have developed forebrain organoid models of Miller-Dieker syndrome 
and found abnormalities in radial glia that can be rescued genetically and 
pharmacologically??. 

Using human iPS cells from multiple patients with ASD associated with 
macrocephaly, Mariani et al. derived organoids containing both dorsal 
and ventral domains and found changes in the proportion of GABAergic 
interneurons”. These cortical defects were related to overexpression 
of the forebrain transcription factor FOXG1. In forebrain assembloids 
derived from patients with Timothy syndrome, a monogenic disease 
associated with ASD and epilepsy, we found defects in the migration of 
cortical interneurons that could be restored pharmacologically by modu- 
lating the mutated L-type calcium channel®. Neurodegenerative disorders 
have been more challenging to model in vitro owing to their late onset, 
but an early study of 3D human neural cultures carrying Alzheimer’s 
disease-related mutations showed that they recapitulated both B-amyloid 
and Tau pathology”’. 

Gut organoids have already been successfully used to study host- 
microbe interactions, such as Helicobacter pylori infection in gastric orga- 
noids”*. Similarly, human neurons have been essential for identifying the 
CNS cells that are affected by the microcephaly-related Zika virus infec- 
tion and for identifying drugs that could reduce infection®””*”®, Cortical 
organoids derived from patients with a TREX 1-dependent autoimmune 
disorder showed increased apoptosis and reduced size, and these abnor- 
malities were mediated by astrocyte-dependent neurotoxicity”. 

More complex phenotypes in patient-derived cells can be assessed after 
transplantation into rodents. Hepatocytes, endothelial and stromal cells 
derived in 3D cultures and subsequently transplanted into mice show 
expansion of grafts by about 50-fold and secretion of human proteins”. 
Intact 3D brain cultures transplanted into the rodent CNS may integrate 
better than single-cell suspensions into neural circuits. More importantly, 
this integration could be shaped by vascularization, interactions with 
microglia or perhaps even sensory-like activity, and thus offer a unique 
system for asking questions about higher-level circuit function and dys- 
function in disease. 


Hurdles and future steps 

Brain 3D organoids and assembloids are promising new tools in our 
arsenal for asking biological and disease-related questions. But there 
are issues that will need to be addressed. First, brain 3D cultures only 
approximate the appearance and architecture of neural tissue. They are 
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smaller (maximum dimensions of 4mm) than the regions they model, 
and the internal cytoarchitecture is not always predictable. Radial glia 
are not attached to a superficial pial surface and although deep and 
superficial layers separate, it is difficult to derive pristine lamination 
in vitro. White matter regions, which are greatly expanded in primates 
and contain about two billion neurons in the human brain®, are not 
visible in 3D cultures. Second, specific cell types are either absent, or 
present in ratios that differ from those found in vivo. Microglia, which 
are of non-ectodermal origin (born in the yolk sack), must migrate into 
the CNS before the blood-brain barrier closes. Oligodendrocytes are 
also less abundant in 3D cultures than in vivo®, but they can be added 
to 3D ensembles. Similarly, organized meninges and capillaries are not 
present. Nonetheless, in the absence of circulation, exogenously added 
endothelial cells may secrete growth factors similar to those secreted 
in organotypic cultures”. Moreover, in vitro metabolic demands differ 
from those in vivo, and metabolic needs in the developing brain are 
species-specific!°, The human brain develops in a low oxygen envi- 
ronment, but we do not know how changes in oxygen tension affect 
the development of millimetre-wide 3D cultures. Corticogenesis also 
involves apoptosis. This cell death can release neurotrophic factors!”!, 
but it is unclear how cell debris is cleared. Third, human 3D brain 
cultures lack physiological sensory input and other aspects of develop- 
mental plasticity, such as critical periods. What happens, for instance, to 
corticospinal neurons in long-term cultures in the absence of spinal cord 
neurons? Future studies will need to address these questions. 


Quality control 

Predictability is one of the main requirements for disease modelling and 
drug screening in vitro with any platform. Because of a lack of devel- 
opmental axes and, for some approaches the stochastic differentiation 
individual 3D brain culture methods should be tested for reproducibility, 
accuracy, and scalability. It will be important to measure differentiation 
noise and, as with all dynamic systems, to identify the initial condi- 
tions that can drive large effects. Many methods are based on key steps 
involving Matrigel, which has unpredictable biochemical effects, or the 
use of up to 10% fetal bovine serum, which varies by supplier or lot and 
can activate glial cells. How do these conditions affect reproducibility 
and the reactive state of the cells? How do the cells in 3D brain cultures 
compare to in vivo cell types?!°? Direct comparisons with the developing 
brain at early stages are relatively straightforward, and most 3D brain 
cultures map to the first trimester forebrain. But at later stages, when 
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the proportions of cell types may diverge, these comparisons are 
challenging and require the comparison of single cells from culture 
with primary cells*®. Finally, how scalable and easy to probe are 3D 
brain cultures? There are certain challenges in obtaining fast readouts in 
non-homogenous tissue and, for drug screening, penetrability must be 
considered. Nonetheless, there is evidence that large-scale production 
and long-term differentiation of 3D brain cultures is possible even in an 
academic setting”. 

One approach for addressing these challenges is to introduce quality 
control steps and to use directed differentiation approaches, which are 
more predictable. For instance, Arora et al. 103 used an automated micro- 
pipette system to identify intestinal pre-organoids from hindgut cultures. 
Size and morphology, expression of selected markers, live dyes for survival 
or brain-region-specific reporters can each be used in different combi- 
nations as read-outs. In disease models, a large fraction of the variance is 
driven by inter-individual differences'’*!° and therefore large sample 
sizes and the use of isogenic hPS cell lines is essential. 


Tools and biomaterials 

Another strategy for increasing predictability, recapitulating key deve- 
lopmental features in vitro and obtaining reliable read-outs is to develop 
new biomaterial approaches and to apply novel tools for probing and 
manipulating brain organoids or assembloids (Fig. 4). 

Light-sheet microscopy, which is fast and causes minimal photo- 
damage, as well as other advanced microscopy techniques combined 
with genetically encoded calcium or voltage indicators, have the poten- 
tial to capture the activity of whole 3D brain cultures over long periods 
of time. These imaging technologies can also be used to investigate tissue 
self-organization, activity waves during early development and the early 
emergence of disease phenotypes’””!*. Highly parallel single-cell tran- 
scriptomics, and soon large-scale proteomics, will be able to provide 
insights into the diversity of cell types and cell states, lineage progression 
and defects in differentiation in patients and across species**°?>**”, Tissue 
transparency methods, such as CLARITY!®, as well as anterograde and 
retrograde viral labelling techniques'””, can be used to map neuronal 
connectivity. Last, electrophysiological recordings with multi-electrode 
recordings or in slices combined with optogenetic techniques can 
capture network dynamics, including the potential emergence of neural 
oscillations. Acquiring multi-level read-outs on a large scale will require 
the use of advanced mathematical tools to comprehend self-organization 
principles and the cytodynamics underlying these complex processes, and 
to reliably identify disease-related phenotypes. 

Novel biomaterials are required for both controlling neural patterning 
and for breaking symmetry in a predictable way, but also to advance the 
maturation and scalability of these cultures and the emergence of inac- 
cessible biological processes. Stiffness influences morphogenesis and 
differentiation. Bio-scaffolds can also compartmentalize space, as 
shown for 3D cultures of salivary gland!!! or lacrimal gland'!*. The 
ECM has a unique composition in the developing human brain! and 
the perineuronal nets are thought to regulate neural plasticity!!*. Most 
of the biomaterials used to date for organoid cultures are insufficiently 
defined and have unpredictable effects on differentiation. In this regard, 
hydrogels, which are hydrophilic polymers that can be generated using a 
large variety of natural or synthetic materials (for example, poly-ethylene- 
glycol (PEG) or poly-vinyl-alcohol) hold great promise. Geometric 
confinement of hPS cells to PEG-patterned substrates, for instance, facil- 
itates self-organization of cardiac lineages and results in beating cardiac 
microchambers’’*. Hydrogels are programmable, which is important 
for brain cultures where reproducing the non-uniform environment is 
probably more essential than scaling up. By manipulating their pore size 
and topology (that is, void space) and physical properties (for example, 
elasticity and topography), hydrogels can be assembled into higher-order 
architectures'!®. Mechanical forces and cell patterning can be modulated 
locally. ‘Writing’ soft lithography and other bioprinting strategies!!” can 
be used to achieve 3D micropatterning by embedding hydrogels with 
particles that release or sequester small molecules, growth factors, 


REVIEW 


aptamers, nanoparticles or active peptide sequences. This compartmen- 
talization could create transient organizers and morphogen gradients. 
Next-generation hydrogels and synthetic ECM will need to improve 
cell viability over larger scales (up to centimetres), incorporate dynamic 
features such as pH and oxygen sensing, and eliminate toxic agents. 

We still know little about ECM in the developing human brain, but 
a reverse engineering approach could be used to de-cellularize brain 
tissue and use hydrogels to derive physiological scaffolds for 3D neural 
differentiation. Subsequently, ECM components that are necessary for 
deriving specific features in 3D brain cultures can be used to generate 
synthetic biomaterials and increase scalability. These experiments could 
also be informative for achieving predictable self-organization of specific 
brain regions. 


Novel features in human 3D brain cultures 

The combination of biomaterials and state-of-the-art technologies for 
manipulating human 3D brain cultures has the potential to give rise to 
novel features in vitro and accelerate the study of human brain develop- 
ment and disease. A more permissive environment and extensive growth 
may lead to a deeper understanding of cortical folding and clarify how size 
is coupled with timing. For instance, will maturation depend on ensuring 
larger sizes of tissue in vitro, providing external stimulation, or achieving 
myelination? This is important because accelerating functional matu- 
ration up to later stages of postnatal development in brain assembloids 
could facilitate the study of neural circuits and help us understand how 
neural oscillations arise, and could ultimately inform models of neuro- 
degeneration. As these and other features emerge and more elaborate 
transplantations in rodents and other species are being planned, dis- 
cussions on the ethical aspects of this work should be pursued'!®"°, 
Engaging the public using accurate descriptions, for example by avoiding 
the use of terms such as ‘mini-brains; will be essential. 


Outlook 

This is an exciting new field and as with many technologies, it may follow 
a ‘hype cycle!”! in which we overestimate its effects in the short run and 
underestimate its effects in the long run. A better understanding of the 
complexity of this platform, and bringing interdisciplinary approaches 
will accelerate our progress up a ‘slope of enlightenment and into the 
‘plateau of productivity. 
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The biology and management of 
non-small cell lung cancer 


Roy S. Herbst!, Daniel Morgensztern? & Chris Boshoff!* 


Important advancements in the treatment of non-small cell lung cancer (NSCLC) have been achieved over the past two 
decades, increasing our understanding of the disease biology and mechanisms of tumour progression, and advancing 
early detection and multimodal care. The use of small molecule tyrosine kinase inhibitors and immunotherapy has led to 
unprecedented survival benefits in selected patients. However, the overall cure and survival rates for NSCLC remain low, 
particularly in metastatic disease. Therefore, continued research into new drugs and combination therapies is required 
to expand the clinical benefit to a broader patient population and to improve outcomes in NSCLC. 


ung cancer is the most common cause of cancer death worldwide, 

with an estimated 1.6 million deaths each year'. Approximately 85% 

of patients have a group of histological subtypes collectively known 
as NSCLC, of which lung adenocarcinoma (LUAD) and lung squamous 
cell carcinoma (LUSC) are the most common subtypes’. The most common 
aetiology for lung cancer is tobacco smoking, accounting for more than 
80% of cases in the United States and other countries where smoking 
is common’. Although all major histological subtypes of NSCLC, as 
well as small cell lung cancer (SCLC), are associated with smoking, the 
association is stronger with LUSC and SCLC than LUAD, with the latter 
being the most common histology in never smokers*. Lung cancer in 
never smokers is more common in women and in East Asia, and has 
been associated with environmental exposures including second-hand 
smoking, pollution and occupational carcinogens, and with inherited genetic 
susceptibility? >°. 

Eradicating the use of all tobacco-related products is a key goal of 
the global fight against cancer and requires a comprehensive approach. 
Primary prevention efforts include targeting nicotine addiction by 
providing effective delivery of nicotine without the co-administration 
of carcinogenic chemicals that are present in cigarettes, such as via 
e-cigarettes’. Other strategies include the use of varenicline, a partial 
agonist of the nicotinic acetylcholine receptor®, counselling and other 
socio-economic methods including taxation, advertisement and legis- 
lative measures, such as lowering the amount of nicotine in cigarettes to 
non-addictive levels, a policy recently announced by the US Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) (https://www.fda.gov/tobaccoproducts/ 
newsevents/ucm568425.htm). Despite best intentions, the use of 
e-cigarettes to facilitate smoking cessation remains unproven and 
controversial given concerns that they might promote the initiation 
of new individuals to use smoking devices with unknown long-term 
consequences’, 

Although a crucial component of the fight against lung cancer, tobacco 
prevention strategies are not enough to win the war. Increasingly sophis- 
ticated therapies are required to meaningfully improve clinical outcomes 
for patients. Progress in this area has been substantial and promising over 
the past 20 years with the advent of various targeted therapies and the 
effective application of immunotherapy in some populations of patients 
with advanced NSCLC. Yet, major challenges still remain, including the 
identification of new driver gene alterations to expand the population that 
benefit from targeted therapies, better understanding of mechanisms of 
resistance to targeted therapy to allow them to be prevented or overcome, 


and the need for better predictors of responses to immunotherapy, 
new drugs and rationally designed drug combination therapies. In this 
Review, we provide an overview of the recent progress made in lung 
cancer biology and treatment, including the most promising strategies 
that have already made a notable impact in outcomes for patients with 
advanced stage NSCLC. 


Biology of lung cancer 

Lung cancer is a molecularly heterogeneous disease and understanding its 
biology is crucial for the development of effective therapies. The treatment 
of lung cancer has changed from the empirical use of cytotoxic therapy 
based on a physician's preference to a hallmark of personalized medicine, 
with subsets of patients treated according to the genetic alterations of 
their tumour and the status of programmed death ligand-1 (PD-L1), 
which predict for benefit from targeted therapies or immune checkpoint 
blockers (ICBs), respectively. 

Similar to most malignancies, lung cancer is composed of sub-populations 
of cells, or clones, with distinct molecular features, resulting in intra- 
tumoral heterogeneity. A larger sub-clonal mutation fraction may be asso- 
ciated with increased likelihood of postsurgical relapse in patients with 
localized LUAD, implying that there is a greater propensity for metastases 
early during tumour development in those tumours with increased intra- 
tumoral heterogeneity’”. The identification of clonal targetable genetic 
alterations occurring early during cancer evolution has changed the 
paradigm of treatment for oncogene-addicted cancers, although few 
patients, if any, are cured owing to inherent and acquired resistance 
mechanisms, with the latter occurring mostly through the selection of 
resistant sub-clones, pre-existing before targeted drug exposure!)!”. 

The most common genetic alterations in LUAD and LUSC are shown 
in Box 1. Variant allele frequencies for somatic mutations have shown 
that mutations in the Kirsten rat sarcoma (KRAS) and epidermal growth 
factor receptor (EGFR) genes, when detected, are usually present in the 
founder clones, indicating their roles in tumour initiation and repre- 
senting attractive targets for therapeutic intervention. KRAS and EGFR 
mutations are usually mutually exclusive, but when they co-exist, KRAS 
mutations may confer resistance to EGFR inhibitors'*. Tumours that 
harbour oncogenic drivers such as EGFR mutations'* and ROS1 and 
anaplastic lymphoma kinase (ALK) rearrangements have a lower-than- 
average mutation load, mostly owing to occurrence in never or light 
smokers, although the dominant driving properties of these oncogenes 
may reduce the selection pressure for acquiring additional mutations. 
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BOX | 


Pathway diagram showing the percentage of NSCLC with alterations 
involving key pathway components for receptor tyrosine kinase 
signalling, mTOR signalling, oxidative stress response, proliferation 
and cell cycle progression. The frequency of alterations is based 
on the sum of somatic mutations, homozygous deletions, focal 
amplifications, and by significant up- or downregulation of gene 
expression (for example, AKT3, FGFR1, PTEN). 

The most commonly mutated genes in LUAD include KRAS and 
EGFR, and the tumour suppressor genes TP53, KEAP1, STK11 and 
NF1. The frequency of EGFR-activating mutations varies greatly 
by region and ethnicity. KEAP1 inactivation in the presence of 
KRAS mutations confers sensitivity to inhibition of glutaminase in 


Alterations in targetable oncogenic pathways in LUAD and LUSC 


preclinical lung cancer models, providing a potential therapeutic 
strategy in dual KEAP1- and KRAS-mutant LUAD?99. 

Common mutated genes in LUSC include the tumour suppressors 
TP53, which is present in more than 90% of tumours, and CDKNZA. 
The latter, which encodes the p16'N*44 and p144FF proteins, is 
inactivated in over 70% of LUSC through epigenetic silencing by 
methylation (21%), inactivating mutation (18%), exon 18 skipping 
(4%), or homozygous deletion (29%). Although EGFR amplification 
occurs, unlike LUAD, actionable mutations in receptor tyrosine kinases 
are rarely observed in LUSC. (Data compiled from refs 14, 17,22, 45 
and diagram adapted from refs 17, 22.) 
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Unlike LUAD, actionable mutations in receptor tyrosine kinases are 
rarely detected in LUSC”’. 

Mutations in tumour protein p53 (TP53) are more commonly observed 
with advancing grade, suggesting a role during tumour progression!®. 
By contrast, the frequency of KRAS mutations in LUAD seems constant 
across tumour grades, suggesting a role in tumour initiation or early 
tumorigenesis, and supporting the presence of KRAS alterations in 
founder clones. 

The genomic landscape of lung cancer is markedly distinct between 
never smokers and smokers, with the latter containing a significantly 
higher mutation frequency, predominantly cytosine to adenine (C>A) 
nucleotide transversions and non-actionable mutations such as those in 


KRAS and TP53. By contrast, never smokers usually have a predomi- 
nant transition of cytosine to thymine (C>T), and a higher prevalence of 
actionable driving gene alterations including activating EGFR mutations, 
and ROS] and ALK translocations'*"”. 


Tumour microenvironment 

Genetic events that initiate and drive tumour evolution also shape the 
tumour microenvironment (TME). Therefore, the genetic architecture of 
a tumour determines not only the fitness of the cancer cells, but also the 
composition of the TME. NSCLC has a particularly high somatic tumour 
mutation burden (TMB), defined as the number of nonsynonymous 
coding mutations per megabase, particularly in smokers, who represent 
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Figure 1 | Timeline illustrating the development of targeted therapies 
and immunotherapies for the treatment of NSCLC over two decades. 
Timeline highlights some of the pivotal discoveries and clinical studies that 


the majority of patients. Overall, the number of mutations is significantly 
higher in metastases than in primary lung lesions'®. 

Some mutations create neoantigens, which may be recognized by 
tumour-infiltrating cytotoxic T cells. A high clonal neoantigen burden 
in LUAD is associated with an inflamed TME, enriched with activated 
effector T cells and the expression of proteins associated with antigen 
presentation, T cell migration (CXCL-10 and CXCL-9), and effector T cell 
function, as well as negative regulators of T-cell activity including PD-L1, 
programmed death-1 (PD-1) and lymphocyte activation gene-3 (LAG-3)). 
This phenotype may confer sensitivity to treatment with an ICB. Loss of 
mismatch-repair function, which confers the microsatellite instability 
phenotype, is an extreme example of cancer with a high TMB, with these 
tumours demonstrating T cell infiltration and marked responses to ICBs, 
independent of the tissue of origin”. 

Genetic alterations may affect the TME in several ways. An example 
is the inactivation of the tumour suppressor serine/threonine kinase 11 
(STK11; also known as LKB1), occurring in one-third of KRAS-mutated 
LUAD, which skews the TME towards the accumulation of immunosup- 
pressive neutrophils and loss of PD-L1 expression, and is associated with 
fewer tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes”!. Large-scale studies to corre- 
late the genomes of NSCLC to the cellular constituents of the TME are 
required to understand how different genotypes determine the cellular 
make-up of the TME. 


Therapeutic advances during the past two decades 

Over the past 20 years, treatment has evolved from the empiric use of cyto- 
toxic therapies to effective and better tolerated regimens that are targeted 
to specific molecular subtypes in LUAD, and therapies in development to 
target LUSC!” (Fig. 1). Platinum-based doublet therapy (for example, 
cisplatin in combination with another cytotoxic therapy) has been the 
standard therapy for patients with advanced stage NSCLC and good 
performance status, with the option of maintenance therapy in patients 
with non-LUSC histology who achieve tumour control after the initial 
four to six cycles”*. Overall, there have been no clinically meaningful 
differences in outcome among the multiple cytotoxic regimens used 
in patients with advanced stage NSCLC”, with the exception of 
pemetrexed, which is less effective in patients with LUSC”>. The addition 
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have transformed the management of NSCLC over the past two decades. 
1L, first line; 2L, second line; TCGA, The Cancer Genome Atlas. 


of bevacizumab, a monoclonal antibody against vascular endothelial 
growth factor (VEGF) or necitumumab, an antibody that targets EGFR, 
produced modest improvements in survival for patients with non-LUSC 
and LUSC histological subtypes, respectively”®”. In the second-line 
setting, the standard of care has been docetaxel, with or without the anti- 
VEGF receptor-2 antibody ramucirumab”. 

Cytotoxic regimens have demonstrated their greatest effect on earlier 
stage disease. Surgical resection is the most effective therapy for stages I 
to ILand selected cases of stage IIIA NSCLC??. However, despite its cura- 
tive intent, a high percentage of tumours will recur, with 5-year overall 
survival ranging from 83% for stage IA to 36% for stage IIIA disease*”. 
Adjuvant cytotoxic therapy with a cisplatin-based doublet is associated 
with improved survival in patients with completely resected stage I and 
IIIA NSCLC, with a likely benefit for stage IB disease measuring 4cm 
or more*!, Morbidity and outcomes have also improved for early stage 
lung cancer owing to advances in surgical and radiation technologies, 
including robotic and video-assisted surgery~”, as well as stereotactic and 
hyper-fractionated approaches*’. The standard therapy for patients with 
unresectable locally advanced NSCLC is the combination of cytotoxic 
therapy and thoracic radiation, with a survival advantage for concurrent 
therapy over sequential approaches***». 

The high lung cancer mortality is due to the presence of meta- 
static disease at the time of diagnosis in most patients, indicating that 
improvements in long-term survival will require more effective systemic 
therapies*°?”. Molecularly targeted therapies in patients with NSCLC 
were initially used in the late 1990s with the introduction of gefitinib, an 
oral EGER tyrosine kinase inhibitor (TKI). In unselected populations, 
the response rates were approximately 10%, with increased frequency 
of responses noted in females, never smokers, and patients of Asian 
descent***?. Erlotinib, another TKI against EGFR, was associated with 
improved survival compared to the best supportive care in patients with 
previously treated advanced-stage NSCLC”. Retrospective studies sub- 
sequently demonstrated that activating EGFR mutations were observed 
in the vast majority of patients who benefited from EGFR TKIs**. Since 
then, additional gene alterations, including ALK rearrangements, ROS1 
fusions and BRAF mutations led to the development of effective targeted 
therapies®. 
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An important advance in the management of advanced stage NSCLC 
occurred in 2015, when the US FDA approved the ICB nivolumab for 
the treatment of patients whose disease progressed during or after 
platinum-based therapy, heralding a new era in the management of lung 


cancer -_ 


Targeted therapy 

The identification of targetable gene alterations has transformed the 
management of lung cancer, with the incorporation of tumour genotyping 
to allow individualized therapy and leading to remarkable responses in 
selected patients treated with matched TKIs (Table 1). In the multicentre 
Lung Cancer Mutation Consortium, targetable oncogenic drivers were 
observed in 64% of patients with LUAD, for whom the use of genotype- 
directed therapy was associated with improved survival compared to 
those treated without targeted therapies”. 


EGFR 

EGFR belongs to a receptor tyrosine kinase family that also includes 
human epidermal growth factor receptor 2 (HER2, also known as ERBB2), 
HER3 (ERBB3) and HER4 (ERBB4). The receptor contains four extra- 
cellular domains, a transmembrane domain, a tyrosine kinase domain, 
anda carboxy tail**. Binding of activating ligands leads to EGFR dimeri- 
zation and trans-phosphorylation of the tyrosine residues in the carboxy 
tail, with activation of downstream pathways involved in cell proliferation, 
survival, invasion and angiogenesis“’. Heterozygous mutations clustering 
around the ATP-binding pocket of the tyrosine kinase domain may lead 
to constitutive EGFR activation and ligand independence*’. The most 
common EGFR mutations associated with sensitivity to EGFR TKIs 
include exon 19 deletions and a missense mutation on exon 21 (L858R)**. 

First-generation EGFR TKIs, including gefitinib and erlotinib, have 
shown higher objective response rates (ORRs) and progression-free 
survival (PFS) compared to cytotoxic therapy in previously untreated 
patients with EGFR mutations, In contrast to first-generation EGFR 
TKIs, which are reversible competitive ATP inhibitors that target only 
EGFR, second-generation inhibitors including afatinib and dacom- 
itinib are irreversible inhibitors that also target HER2 and HER4. Both 
afatinib and dacomitinib showed improved PFS compared to gefitinib. 
Afatinib also demonstrated a significant improvement in the median 
overall survival compared to platinum-based cytotoxic therapy in patients 
with an exon 19 deletion, but not in those with an L858R mutation”. 
Differences in outcomes between these two most common EGFR muta- 
tions may occur owing to distinct conformational changes within the 
ATP-binding pocket and patterns of auto-phosphorylation induced by 
each mutation*®. 

The most common cause of acquired resistance to first-generation 
TKIs is a second EGFR mutation in exon 20, with a threonine-to- 
methionine substitution on codon 790 (T790M)*?, This mutation affects 
the initial EGFR TKI efficacy either from steric hindrance or by increased 
affinity of the tyrosine kinase domain for ATP. Other mechanisms of 
resistance include amplifications in HER2 or mutations in MET, BRAF 
or phosphatidylinositol-4,5-bisphosphate 3-kinase catalytic subunit alpha 
(PIK3CA), and SCLC transformation™, indicating that repeated mole- 
cular profiling at progression is needed to determine the next appropriate 
treatment. Third-generation EGFR TKIs are selective inhibitors of both 
the original sensitizing and T790M mutations, while sparing wild-type 
EGFR. These drugs bind covalently to cysteine on codon 797, overcoming 
the enhanced ATP affinity from the T790M mutation. Osimertinib, a 
third-generation EGFR TKI, is effective in patients with NSCLC har- 
bouring EGFR(T790M) mutations following progression after first- 
generation EGFR TKI®, and showed increased ORRs and PFS compared 
to platinum-based cytotoxic therapy®’. In a randomized trial that 
compared osimertinib to either erlotinib or gefitinib in previously 
untreated patients with advanced stage NSCLC harbouring either EGFR 
exon 19 deletion or L858R mutation, osimertinib was associated with 
a significant improvement in PFS, establishing osimertinib as a first- 
line EGFR TKI option™. Additional follow-up from this trial, including 
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updates on overall survival, may provide a guide to first-line therapy 
in previously untreated patients with tumours harbouring an EGFR 
mutation. 

One of the mechanisms for acquired resistance to third-generation 
EGER TKIs is the C797S mutation® which in combination with the sensi- 
tizing mutation and without T790M causes resistance to third-generation 
EGER TKIs, but not to gefitinib or afatinib. The presence of triple mutants 
(sensitizing mutation, T790M and C797S) however, leads to resistance 
to all three generations of EGFR TKIs®. Promising approaches to triple 
mutants include the allosteric inhibitor EAI045 in tumours with original 
L858R-sensitizing mutation, and brigatinib, an ALK inhibitor with activity 
against EGFR mutations, in tumours harbouring exon 19 deletion, both 


in combination with cetuximab, an anti-EGFR monoclonal antibody®”". 


ALK 
ALK encodes a transmembrane receptor tyrosine kinase with unclear 
function in humans®’. In ALK rearrangements, the most common partner 
is the echinoderm microtubule-associated protein-like 4 (EML4) gene 
(EML4-ALK)”. Crizotinib is an oral competitive ATP inhibitor of ALK, 
MET and ROS] tyrosine kinases with activity against ALK fusion-positive 
NSCLC’! Crizotinib is associated with improved ORRs and median PFS 
compared to cytotoxic therapy in both previously treated and untreated 
patients’”’?. Most patients previously treated with crizotinib benefit 
from second-generation ALK inhibitors including ceritinib, alectinib 
and brigatinib”*-”®. Ceritinib also increased median PFS compared to 
first-line cytotoxic therapy in patients with ALK-positive NSCLC””. Two 
randomized studies showed increased ORRs and median PFS for alectinib 
compared to crizotinib in patients with previously untreated ALK-positive 
NSCLC, establishing alectinib as a first-line treatment option’®”, 
Resistance to ALK inhibitors may occur owing to ALK alterations such 
as mutations and amplification, or upregulation of bypass signalling path- 
ways including EGFR and mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK). 
Secondary ALK mutations are the predominant mechanism of resistance 
to second-generation TKIs*”. The most common ALK resistance mutation 
among patients treated with second-generation TKIs is G1202R, which is 


Table 1 | Selected randomized trials with first-line targeted 
therapies 


PFS 
(months) 


9.5 vs 6.3 


Study 
IPASS*#2,50 


Target 
EGFR 


Design ORR (%) 


72.1 vs 47.3 


Gefitinib vs 
carboplatin plus 
paclitaxe 
Gefitinib vs 
carboplatin plus 
paclitaxel 
Gefitinib vs 
cisplatin plus 
docetaxe 
Erlotinib vs 
platinum doublet 
Erlotinib vs 
carboplatin plus 
gemcitabine 
Afatinib vs 
gefitinib 
Dacomitinib vs 
gefitinib 
Osimertinib 

vs gefitinib or 
erlotinib 
Crizotinib vs 
cisplatin plus 
pemetrexed 
Ceritinib vs 
platinum plus 
pemetrexed 
Alectinib vs 
crizotinib 


NEJO025! EGFR 73.7 VS 30.7 10.8 vs 5.4 


WJTOG-3405 5 EGFR 62.1 vs32.2 9.2vs 6.3 


EURTAC™* EGFR 58 vs 15 9.7 vs 5.2 


OPTIMAL®? EGFR 83 vs 36 3.1 vs 4.6 


LUX-Lung-75° EGFR 72.5 vs 56 lvs 10.9 


ARCHER-1050° EGFR 75 vs 72 4.7 vs 9.2 


FLAURA™* EGFR 80 vs 76 8.9 vs 10.2 


PROFILE -10147> ALK 74 vs 45 0.9 vs 7 


ASCEND-477 ALK 72.5VS 26.7 16.6vs8.1 


ALEX’? ALK 82.9vs75.5 NRvs11.1 


The IPASS trial encompasses a subgroup of patients with EGFR mutation. NR, not reached; ORR, 
objective response rate; PFS, progression-free survival. 
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Table 2 | Randomized phase 3 clinical trials comparing ICBs to 
cytotoxic therapy 


ORR PFS os 
Study Drug (%) (months) (months) 
Second-line 
CheckMate-017 ivolumab 20 35 9.2 
(squamous)!!° 3 mg kg-! Q2W 
Checkmate-057 ivolumab 19 2.3 12.2 
(non-squamous)!!4 3 mg kg! Q2W 
Keynote-010 (NSCLC Pembrolizumab 18 38 10.4 
PD-L1 positive)!!? 2 mg kg! Q3W 
Oak (NSCLC)!8 Atezolizumab 14 28 13.8 
1,200 mg Q3W 
Combined docetaxel Docetaxel 9-13 2.8-4.2 6-9.6 
results* (refs 110-113) 75 mgm-?Q3W 
First-line 
Keynote-024 Pembrolizumab 44.8 10.3 NR 
(PD-L1 > 50%)!14 200 mg Q3W 
Checkmate-026 ivolumab 26 4.2 14.4 
(PD-L1 > 5%)!15 3mgkg-! Q2W 
Combined Platinum-based 27-33 5.9-6 13.2 
chemotherapy resultst chemotherapy 


(refs 114, 115) 


OS, overall survival; Q2W, every two weeks; Q3W, every three weeks. 
*Combined control arm results from CheckMate trials 017 and 057, Keynote-010 and Oak. 
tCombined control arm results from CheckMate-026 and Keynote-024. 


associated with in vitro resistance to all currently available ALK inhibitors 
except for lorlatinib, a potent third-generation ALK inhibitor with activity 
against most known ALK resistance mutations and efficacy in patients 
previously treated with up to three previous lines of ALK inhibitors*!. 


ROSI 

ROS1 encodes a receptor tyrosine kinase that becomes constitutively 
activated when a rearrangement leads to the fusion of its tyrosine kinase 
domain with a partner gene such as CD74, Owing to the high homology 
between the kinase domains of ROS1 and ALK, drugs used to treat ALK- 
positive tumours including crizotinib*’, ceritinib*4 and lorlatinib®! have 
also shown marked activity in ROS1-positive tumours. Mechanisms 
of acquired resistance of ROS] rearrangements to crizotinib include 
secondary mutations, most commonly G2032R, wild-type EGFR 
signalling activation, KRAS and KIT mutations***°. 


Other alterations 

Among patients with NSCLC and BRAF mutation, approximately half 
have a single transversion at exon 15, in which valine is replaced by 
glutamate at residue 600 (V600E)*”**, predicting for sensitivity to the 
BRAF inhibitors vemurafenib and dabrafenib as single agents®™””, or 
dabrafenib in combination with the MEK inhibitor trametinib”!. 

Somatic mutations that affect MET exon 14, which contains the Y1003 
residue required for the recruitment of CBL ubiquitin ligase that targets 
MET for ubiquitin-mediated degradation, lead to increased MET stability 
and prolonged signalling from hepatocyte growth factor stimulation”. 
Patients with NSCLC harbouring MET exon 14 skipping may respond to 
MET inhibitors including crizotinib or cabozantinib?>*4. 

Other potential targetable gene alterations include mutations in HER2, 
rearrangements in the proto-oncogene RET, which encodes a receptor 
tyrosine kinase, and fusions of the neurotrophic tyrosine receptor kinase 
(NTRK) genes 1, 2 and 3, which code for tropomyosin receptor kinases 
(TRK) A, B and C, respectively. Initial results from targeted treatment 
against HER2 and RET alterations have shown modest activity compared 
to other oncogenic targets, which may reflect their roles as dominant 
clonal drivers’>-*’. By contrast, selective TRK TKIs have demonstrated 
histology-agnostic efficacy in patients with NTRK fusion-positive 
cancers, which occur in less than 1% of NSCLC. Although responses 
to TRK inhibition are notable and durable!™, the duration of response 
may eventually be limited by resistance, and a next-generation TKI has 
been identified to overcome acquired resistance to previous TRK kinase 
inhibition’. 
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Immunotherapy 

Harnessing the host immune response to treat cancer is not a new 
concept)”, and the introduction of ICBs such as monoclonal antibodies 
that target cytotoxic T-lymphocyte antigen-4 (CTLA-4) and antibodies 
against PD-1 or PD-L1 have signalled a new direction for lung cancer 
care. The first ICB approved by the US FDA was ipilimumab, a human 
immunoglobulin G1 monoclonal antibody that blocks CTLA-4, for the 
treatment of metastatic melanoma’™!™, During tumorigenesis, PD-1 
signalling, driven primarily by adaptive expression of PD-L1 within 
the tumour, inactivates T cells that recognize tumour-specific antigens, 
allowing tumour progression and metastasis'’>!°°, Blocking the PD-1 
and PD-L1 axis with antibodies offers an approach to restoring T cell- 
mediated antitumour immunity!°”-!°. ICBs have shown significant 
benefit in a broad population of patients with NSCLC (Table 2). Current 
ICBs approved or in development for NSCLC include the anti-PD-1 anti- 
bodies nivolumab (human IgG4) and pembrolizumab (humanized IgG4), 
as well as the anti-PD-L1 antibodies atezolizumab (human IgG1, with the 
Fc domain engineered to prevent antibody-directed cell cytotoxicity), 
durvalumab (human IgG]1 engineered), and avelumab (human IgG1 
demonstrating preclinical antibody-directed cell cytotoxicity activity)”. 

ICBs have been approved as a standard of care for patients with 
advanced NSCLC whose tumours progress on first-line cytotoxic therapy. 
Treatment with nivolumab was associated with significantly longer 
median overall survival compared to treatment with docetaxel among 
patients with metastatic NSCLC who had disease progression during or 
after platinum-based cytotoxic therapy!!!!!. Subsequently, other ICBs 
showed improvement in overall survival compared to treatment with 
docetaxel, including pembrolizumab!!” and atezolizumab!™. 

In the first-line NSCLC setting, pembrolizumab was established as a 
new standard of care for patients with advanced or metastatic NSCLC 
with tumour PD-L1 expression levels of 50% or more (by a companion 
immunohistochemistry test), which is present in up to 30% of NSCLC. In 
these patients, pembrolizumab is associated with a significant improve- 
ment in ORRs, PFS and overall survival compared to platinum-based 
cytotoxic therapy’. By contrast, among patients with PD-L1 expression 
levels of 5% or more, nivolumab was not associated with improvements in 
PFS or overall survival compared to cytotoxic therapy'!*. Among patients 
in the nivolumab group with both PD-L1 expression levels above 50% and 
high TMB, the ORR was 75%, confirming previous observations that both 
TMB and PD-LI expression may predict for benefit from ICB. The better 
toxicity profile with ICBs and equivalent survival outcome could support 
their selection as first-line therapy for patients with PD-L1-expressing 
advanced NSCLC, especially in those not eligible for cytotoxic therapy''®. 

Cytotoxic therapy could synergize with ICBs by killing tumour cells, 
improving the T-cell-to-tumour ratio and restoring the metabolic restric- 
tions that result in T cell hyporesponsiveness in cancer!!”1!8, Cytotoxic 
therapy could also reduce immunosuppressive factors released by 
tumours or promote the release of antigens for presentation, broadening 
the antitumour T cell response. The combination of pembrolizumab, car- 
boplatin and pemetrexed resulted in improved ORRs and PFS compared 
to cytotoxic therapy alone, and this combination could be an effective 
and tolerable first-line treatment option for patients with advanced non- 
LUSC!”. Several randomized studies are evaluating the role of ICBs in 
combination with platinum-based cytotoxic regimens, with or without 
bevacizumab, in first-line advanced or recurrent NSCLC. The magnitude 
of the overall survival benefit of such combinations will determine their 
future use. 

Combining anti-PD-(L)1 and anti-CTLA-4 monoclonal antibodies 
may result in higher and more durable responses in NSCLC, as observed 
in experimental models'”’, and suggested in a single-arm clinical study!”'. 
Randomized studies that combine nivolumab with ipilimumab, and 
durvalumab with the anti-CTLA-4 human IgG4 antibody tremelimumab, 
are continuing and overall survival data from these studies are eagerly 
awaited. It is expected that the safety profile for such combinations may 
not be as favourable as those with ICB plus cytotoxic therapy combina- 
tions, especially in terms of immune-related adverse events. Nevertheless, 
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Figure 2 | Current and investigative treatment options for advanced 
or metastatic NSCLC. Illustration of the current and future personalized 
treatment options for NSCLC. Targetable oncogenic drivers account for 
approximately 25% of NSCLC, of which EGFR mutations are the most 
frequent’. Biopsies are indicated at the time of disease progression 

to determine the best treatment option. For patients with tumours 
expressing high levels of PD-L1 (>50%) or high levels of microsatellite 
instability (MSI), single agent ICB is indicated’. In general, median PFS 


despite encouraging results with prolonged benefit in selected patients, 
most lung tumours are either inherently resistant or will adapt to or 
become resistant to current immunotherapies. The challenge is to develop 
rational combinations that will increase responses, or delay the onset of 
resistance!””, 

Whereas ICB monotherapy may be appropriate for tumours with high 
expression levels of PD-L1 or a high nonsynonymous TMB, a different 
approach may be required for tumours with fewer T cells and a lower 
TMB (Supplementary Table 1). The induction of immunogenic cancer 
death with the use of cytotoxic therapy, epigenetic modifiers!”* or 
oncolytic viruses'*4 appears promising in preclinical models or in early 
phase 1 clinical studies. Another strategy includes combination with anti- 
angiogenic drugs, as VEGF contributes to an immunosuppressive TME by 
recruiting suppressive immune cells, such as myeloid-derived suppressor 
cells and regulatory T cells'*°. Furthermore, angiogenic inhibitors may 
increase immune cell infiltration!”°. 

In tumours with a low TMB, few T cells and low PD-L1 expression 
(‘cold tumours’), the challenge for immunotherapeutic approaches is not 
only to attract effector T cells into the TME, but also to present tumour 
antigens to T cells. Possible approaches for such cold NSCLCs could 
include the use of adoptive transfer of autologous tumour-infiltrating 
lymphocytes or chimaeric antigen receptor T cell therapy. For the latter, 
NSCLC-specific or unique cell-surface antigens will need to be identified. 
Other approaches being developed for solid tumours, and in the future 
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is not the best indicator to capture the overall true benefit of ICBs, as a 
proportion of patients remain alive or disease-free even after long-term 
follow-up. In patients with tumours with high (>50%) or low (>1%) 
expression levels of PD-L1, current studies are assessing the benefit of 
anti-PD-(L)1 combinations with cytotoxic therapy, anti-CTLA-4, or other 
immunotherapy (IT) approaches. PFS estimates illustrated for targeted 
therapies from refs 52, 54, 64, 73, 79, 83, 100 and for ICBs from refs 114, 
119, 121. 


for NSCLC, include the use of autologous vaccines that use genomic 
information from a specific tumour to predict neo-epitopes that could be 
presented to T cells, for the design and manufacture of a vaccine unique 
for each patient!”’. 

Most patients who achieve an initial benefit from an ICB eventually 
develop resistance. Some of the mechanisms for acquired resistance to 
ICBs include defects in interferon-y signalling or major histocompatibility 
complex presentation!”8, and increased levels of the enzyme indoleamine 
2,3-dioxygenase (IDO1), which catabolizes tryptophan, an amino acid 
required for optimal T cell function!?”°°. 

ICBs are poised to move to earlier stages of lung cancer therapy, in 
an attempt to improve survival after surgery or radiotherapy, in which 
the goal is curative. A randomized trial of durvalumab as a sequential 
treatment in patients with locally advanced unresectable stage NSCLC 
who had not progressed after standard concurrent platinum-based cyto- 
toxic and radiation therapy showed a notable improvement in median 
PFS compared to placebo!*!. The role of ICBs in patients with curable 
non-metastatic disease will be further clarified with the results of many 
continuing trials accruing in both the perioperative setting and in patients 
with locally advanced disease treated with concurrent cytotoxic and 
radiation therapy. 

The notable clinical success of cancer immunotherapy over a short 
period of time suggests that it may form the foundation of future curative- 
intent regimens for many malignancies, including NSCLC (Fig. 2). 
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Advancing personalized medicine and trial design 
The rapid development of targeted therapies with newer and more 
potent generations of drugs, and the characterization of the mecha- 
nisms of acquired resistance, established the role for repeated genomic 
profiling at the time of tumour progression, particularly in patients with 
EGER mutations, in which the most common cause of resistance, the 
T790M mutation, may be successfully treated with osimertinib. The 
repeated genomic profile has traditionally been performed through 
repeated biopsy, which may not always be feasible and carries risks for 
complications. An emerging option is the use of plasma genotyping with 
sequencing circulating tumour DNA (ctDNA). In a retrospective analysis 
including 216 patients with both central tissue and plasma genotyping 
available before treatment with osimertinib in a clinical trial, the sensi- 
tivity of plasma genotyping for EGFR(T790M) was 70%!*”. Furthermore, 
plasma EGFR(T790M) mutations were found in 31% of patients with 
tissue-negative results. Because the outcomes with osimertinib treatment, 
including ORRs and PFS, were similar for T790M mutations detected 
by tissue or plasma, a repeated biopsy could be avoided in those with 
positive plasma results. By contrast, patients with negative plasma results 
should undergo a repeated biopsy. Multianalytical ctDNA tests for 
multiple molecular markers, including the detection of high TMB, are 
being developed to support individualized lung cancer treatment. 
Because many gene alterations are uncommon or rare, and hundreds 
of combination studies are being conducted in NSCLC, recruiting 
patients to clinical trials is becoming more difficult. To adjust to this 
current situation, innovative master protocols are being used in which 
several questions can be answered in one study. Such master protocols are 
designed to encompass a collection of trials that share key design features 
and used to assess either multiple targeted therapies or immunotherapy 
combinations for a single disease (umbrella trials) or a single targeted 
therapy for multiple diseases (basket trials). The Biomarker-integrated 
Approaches of Targeted Therapy for Lung cancer Elimination (BATTLE) 
and Lung Cancer Master Protocol (Lung-MAP) trials are among the first 
umbrella trials for patients with NSCLC, with the former showing the 
feasibility of performing fresh biopsies to guide the next line of therapy, a 
principle that has been often used in the most recent studies! !*4, 


Future perspectives 

The treatment of NSCLC has undergone remarkable changes. A better 
understanding of the tumour biology enabled the development of 
targeted therapies that heralded the era of personalized medicine. 
Furthermore, the introduction of ICBs has led to prolonged survival in 
selected patients. Nevertheless, this unprecedented benefit from current 
standard therapies is still observed in only a minority of patients, with 
targeted therapies restricted to non-LUSC histological subtypes that contain 
actionable driver mutations, and durable responses from immunotherapy 
occurring uncommonly. One of the main concerns with targeted therapy 
is the emergence of secondary clones that may not be effectively 
targeted by the initial treatment directed at the founder clone. To improve 
outcomes further, there is a need to understand better the mechanisms of 
acquired resistance to allow their prevention or effective treatment at the 
time of emergence. Therefore, focusing on both dominant and sub-clones 
may be required for a more effective and durable benefit from targeted 
therapies’. 

The application of ctDNA to track the evolutionary dynamics of 
early stage lung cancer should be expanded to detect both oncogenic 
drivers and track resistant mutations, providing a future approach for 
ctDNA-driven targeted therapeutics!*°. A systematic approach to collect 
tissue samples not only at the time of diagnosis but also serially at the 
times of relapse to evaluate the dynamic clonal evolution that occurs over 
time and possibly at different metastatic sites will be crucial for further 
therapeutic advances. 

Better predictors for response to immunotherapy are critical for its 
optimal use. Although both PD-L1 and TMB may be used to select 
patients for therapy!*’, most patients will not fit the ideal profile based 
on these two biomarkers. Furthermore, correlating cancer genomic 
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information with the cellular components of the TME could allow the 
use of rationally designed combination therapies’**, 

Over the past 20 years, there has been enormous progress in the 
understanding of the biology and management of NSCLC, with targeted 
and immunotherapies providing a new foundation towards rationally 
designed therapeutic regimens with manageable toxicity profiles and 
improvement in survival. Although the treatment of patients with met- 
astatic NSCLC has long been considered palliative, continuing drug 
development provides the hope for prolonged survival in an increasing 
number of patients and, for the first time, raises the possibility of a cure 
in those with metastatic disease. Furthermore, the use of new therapeutic 
modalities including immunotherapy may have an even higher impact in 
patients with earlier non-detectable metastatic disease, in whom treatment 
is given with curative intent. 
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Midbrain circuits that set locomotor 
speed and gait selection 


V. Caggiano!+*, R. Leiras!**, H. Gofii-Erro!’, D. Masini, C. Bellardita)?, J. Bouvier!, V. Caldeira!, G. Fisone® & O. Kiehn!* 


Locomotion is a fundamental motor function common to the animal kingdom. It is implemented episodically and adapted 
to behavioural needs, including exploration, which requires slow locomotion, and escape behaviour, which necessitates 
faster speeds. The control of these functions originates in brainstem structures, although the neuronal substrate(s) 
that support them have not yet been elucidated. Here we show in mice that speed and gait selection are controlled by 
glutamatergic excitatory neurons (GlutNs) segregated in two distinct midbrain nuclei: the cuneiform nucleus (CnF) and 
the pedunculopontine nucleus (PPN). GlutNs in both of these regions contribute to the control of slower, alternating- gait 
locomotion, whereas only GlutNs in the CnF are able to elicit high-speed, synchronous-gait locomotion. Additionally, 
both the activation dynamics and the input and output connectivity matrices of GlutNs in the PPN and the CnF support 
explorative and escape locomotion, respectively. Our results identify two regions in the midbrain that act in conjunction 


to select context-dependent locomotor behaviours. 


Activities such as exploring the surroundings, searching for food or 
escaping from danger depend on locomotor movements. The episodic 
nature of locomotion requires cycles of initiation and termination. In 
addition, during locomotion and depending on behavioural demands, 
changes of speed are necessary. In quadrupeds this function is often 
associated with changes in limb coordination, resulting in different 
gaits'. In mice, the alternating gaits—walk and trot—are associated 
with slow locomotor speeds, whereas the synchronous gaits—gallop 
and bound—involve fast locomotor speeds' and are mostly used during 
escape-like behaviour. The executive locomotor circuits that control 
the coordination of muscle activity are localized in the spinal cord?-®, 
however the commands for initiation and gait selection may originate 
in different supraspinal structures. The most important neuronal struc- 
ture that has been implicated in these functions is the mesencephalic 
locomotor region (MLR)’~’, which is located in the midbrain. 

The MLR was first defined functionally in cats as a region locali- 
zed in or around the Cnk, in which continuous electrical stimulation 
evoked persistent locomotion’®. Analogues of the MLR have been 
observed in many vertebrates—including fish, rodents, primates and 
humans®*!!-!2__but with conflicting results as to their anatomical 
location. In addition to the CnF, the more ventrally located PPN has 
also been implicated in locomotor control. Besides being anatomi- 
cally separated, each of these regions contain neurons with diverse 
transmitter phenotypes with excitatory long-range projection neurons 
—glutamatergic in the CnF and both glutamatergic and cholinergic 
in the PPN—intermingled with local inhibitory interneurons!"”. 
Electrical stimulation or lesion studies are therefore unable to distin- 
guish the contribution from the various intermingled neuronal popu- 
lations present in these areas'”!?, Recently, optogenetic manipulations 
have shown that stimulation of GlutNs in and around the PPN induces 
locomotion in mice'*, The MLR has thus been previously regarded 
as a single entity, precluding any evaluation of the putative divergent 
control of locomotion by subpopulations of neurons in the CnF and 
the PPN. As such, the question of whether—and if so, how—neuronal 


populations of the CnF and the PPN control locomotion remains 
unanswered. 

Here we address this question by using cell-type-specific targeting to 
modulate and record the activity of neurotransmitter-defined neurons 
in either the CnF or the PPN. Our results reveal that the MLR is defined 
by glutamatergic subpopulations of neurons in both the PPN and the 
CnF that may act in conjunction to control slower, alternating- gait 
locomotion. Furthermore, glutamatergic neurons in the PPN promote 
locomotion for the purpose of explorative behaviour, whereas those 
in the CnF promote escape locomotion. Our study identifies circuits 
that have key roles in the appropriate command pathways for selecting 
locomotor outputs contingent on behavioural contexts. 


Control of speed by CnF and PPN cells 

The anatomical locations of the CnF and the PPN are shown in Fig. 1a, b. 
The glutamatergic cells in the CnF and the PPN express the vesicular 
glutamate transporter 2, Vglut2 (Allen Brain Atlas and ref. 15) (Fig. 1c). 
Therefore, to target glutamatergic neurons in the CnF or the PPN, 
we injected a Cre-dependent adeno-associated virus (AAV) carrying 
channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2) and the fluorescent tags mCherry or 
enhanced yellow fluorescent protein (eYFP) (denoted AAV-DIO- 
ChR2-eYFP/mCherry) into Vglut2° mice (ref. 16, Fig. 1d, f; injection 
sites in Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 

Ina linear corridor’, unilateral light activation of Vglut2*ChR2 CnF 
neurons led to the initiation of full-body locomotion in resting mice 
(N=9 out of 9 mice; locomotor movements detected in 115 out of 
131 trials, 88%). Increasing the stimulation frequencies stepwise from 
threshold values of around 2-5 Hz to maximum frequencies at 50 Hz 
progressively increased the speed of locomotion (P< 0.05, Kruskal- 
Wallis test, post hoc analysis with Bonferroni correction for multiple 
comparisons; between speeds at different frequencies shown in Fig. le, h, 
blue line and Extended Data Fig. 2a; P< 0.001, Spearman corre- 
lation r= 0.32 between frequency of stimulation and maximum 
speed, Supplementary Video 1). The activation of Vglut2*ChR2 
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Figure 1 | The control of speed and gait by glutamatergic neurons in 
the CnF and the PPN. a-c, Identification of regions in Vglut2“° mice and 
localization of neurotransmitters. ChAT, choline acetyltransferase; DAPI, 
4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole; IC, inferior colliculus; PAG, periaqueductal 
grey. Solid arrowheads in c show Vglut2* cells. d~g, Examples of 
locomotion induced by optical stimulation of the CnF (d, e) and the PPN (f, g). 


CnF neurons produced a wide range of speeds (Fig. 1i, blue) and all 
gaits: the alternating gaits of walk and trot and the synchronous gaits 
of gallop and bound (Fig. le, j, top)"!”!8. The onset of locomotion 
was in the range of 100 to 150 ms (Extended Data Fig. 2c, blue line) 
and remained constant with the variation of stimulation frequency 
(P > 0.05, Kruskal-Wallis test). 

Light activation of the Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons also initiated 
locomotion from rest (Fig. 1f, g, N=5 out of 7 mice; movements 
detected in 31 out of 67 trials, 46%). Low-frequency stimulation 
(<10 Hz) was not able to induce locomotion (Fig. 1h; Extended Data 
Fig. 2b). Increasing the frequency of stimulation increased the speed 
of locomotion (P > 0.05, Spearman correlation), however very high 
speeds were not obtained (Fig. 1g, h, red; Extended Data Fig. 2b)—the 
maximum speed when stimulating Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons was 
19cm s_1, compared with 56cm s ! for Veglut2*ChR2 CnF neurons 
(P< 0.001, Mann-Whitney U-test; Fig. li, Supplementary Video 2). 
Gallop and bound were also not induced upon increasing the 
stimulation frequency (Fig. 1g, j, bottom). In addition, the onset 
of the initiation of locomotion was significantly longer (0.2-1.5s) 
after the stimulation of Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons compared with 
Veglut2*ChR2 CnF neurons (Extended Data Fig. 2c, red line; P< 0.05, 
Mann-Whitney U-test). Stimulation of Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons 
(expression of ChR2 in Extended Data Fig. 1b) during ongoing loco- 
motion modulated the speed (P= 0.03, Wilcoxon signed-rank test, 
causing an overall increase in speed of 18% compared with that before 
light onset (Extended Data Fig. 2d). However, the speed after stimu- 
lation remained within the ranges of walk and trot, confirming that 
selective activation of Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons could not initiate 
fast, synchronous gaits. 
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h, Maximum speeds evoked by stimulation of the PPN (red; N=5 mice, 
n= 67 trials) and the CnF (blue; N=9 mice, n= 131 trials. Error bars 
indicate the 25th and 75th percentiles of the distribution. i, The fraction 
of trials at a given maximum speed (inset; ***P < 0.001, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test). j, Probability of observing different gaits upon 
optical stimulation of neurons in the CnF (top) or the PPN (bottom). 


The frequency of stimulation did not directly translate into the 
observed stepping frequency. However, the relationship between 
stepping frequency and the velocity of locomotion (Extended Data 
Fig. 2e) was similar to that seen during spontaneous locomotion in 
wild-type mice’, showing that locomotor activity resulting from light 
stimulation is similar to that exhibited naturally. 

The optogenetically-induced locomotor phenotypes were linked to 
glutamatergic neurons in PPN or CnF, Locomotion was not induced by 
stimulation of the local inhibitory neurons in the PPN and the CnE", or 
the cholinergic cells in the PPN, and their activation slowed or stopped 
ongoing locomotion (Extended Data Fig. 3a-e). 


Dual and singular control of locomotion 

The optogenetically induced locomotor phenotypes raise the ques- 
tion of whether activity in glutamatergic neurons in both the PPN 
and the CnF or in either location independently, is necessary to main- 
tain ongoing locomotion at different speeds. We therefore performed 
experiments that selectively dampened the activity of the identified 
populations using the inhibitory muscarinic designer receptor hM4Di 
(iDREADD), which is activated by clozapine N-oxide (CNO)!*°. 
Vglut2 mice were bilaterally injected with iDREADDs in both struc- 
tures (CnF, N= 8; PPN, N=9; CnF and PPN, N=6; injection sites 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 4). 

In non-viral-injected mice, no difference was seen in the instanta- 
neous speed attained on a treadmill after treatment with either saline 
injections or intraperitoneal CNO (1 mg kg~') (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 
Test mice with viral infections that received saline attained aver- 
age speeds of 26-27 cm s-' and maximum speeds of 47-55cm s! 
(Fig. 2a, b), corresponding to the slow walk/trot and fast trot ranges, 
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Figure 2 | The PPN and the CnF provide dual control of slower 
locomotion. a, b, Bilateral inhibition of CnF and/or PPN neurons with 
iDREADDs in Vglut2“° mice. Average (a) and maximum (b) speed of 
mice before and after the administration of CNO (*P < 0.05, two-tailed 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test). 


respectively, of spontaneous locomotion in untreated adult mice’. 
When Veglut2*iDREADD CnF neurons were inactivated, there was a 
reduction in both the average and the maximum speed (before versus 
after CNO treatment, average speed 27cm s_! versus 20cm s~!, maxi- 
mum speed 50cm s~! versus 41 cm s~!, Mann-Whitney U-test P< 0.05, 
Fig. 2a, b); similar results were obtained when Veglut2*iDREADD PPN 
neurons were inhibited (average speed 27 cm s ! versus 18cm s~1, 
maximum speed 54cm s_! versus 43cm s~!, Mann-Whitney U-test 
P<0.05, Fig. 2a, b). These effects developed over time, with the maxi- 
mum effects observed after 30 min (Extended Data Fig. 5b-g). Notably, 
when the iDREADD virus was injected in both the PPN and the CnF 
bilaterally, the mice could achieve only very slow forward locomotion— 
typically single steps with an overall speed within the walking range 
(Fig. 2a, b). 

These experiments suggest that glutamatergic subpopulations in 
both the PPN and the CnF in conjunction are necessary to maintain 
ongoing locomotion in the walk and trot range, and that both the PPN 
and the CnF can independently support slower, alternating locomotion 
within the walking range. 

To investigate the ability of Vglut2*CnF neurons to initiate the gaits 
gallop and bound, we first tested the inactivation of Vglut2‘iDREADD 
CnF neurons in a behavioural assay that allowed for fast, escape-like 
behaviour (Fig. 3a; Methods). Under control conditions (that is, 
before CNO treatment), high-speed, escape-like locomotion involving 
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Figure 3 | Glutamatergic neurons in the CnF are required and are 
sufficient for fast, synchronous locomotion. a, To induce fast, escape-like 
locomotion, air puffs are applied to the back of the mouse when situated 
at the beginning ofa linear corridor. b, Bilateral injection of iDREADDs 
in the CnF of Vglut2° mice (left) and the probability of evoking the 

gaits of gallop and/or bound during air-puff-induced escape behaviour, 
before and after inactivation of the CnF with CNO (P=0.0312, two- 

tailed Wilcoxon signed-rank test, N= 6). ¢, Injection and expression of 
AAV-ChR2? in the CnF (left, green) and iDREADDs in the PPN (left, red) 
and fibre placement. Maximum speeds of locomotion (right) combining 
iDREADDs in the PPN and optogenetic activation of the CnF at 50 Hz, 
both before (grey; n = 13 repetitions, N= 4 mice) and after (orange; n = 12 
repetitions, N= 4 mice) the administration of CNO. P< 0.05, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test. d, Probability of observing different gaits upon 
stimulation of neurons as described in c. Drawing in Fig. 3a reproduced 
with permission from Mattias Karlén. 
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gallop or bound was observed in 94% of the trials (66 out of 70, N=6, 
Fig. 3b). After treatment with CNO, the same mice were unable to 
produce high-speed escape-like actions, and showed no or only isolated 
signs of gallop or bound in 23% of the trials (18 of 79 trials, N=6, 
P<0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test; Fig. 3b). We next tested if gallop 
and bound could be initiated upon activation of the Vglut2> CnF 
neurons independently of a functioning PPN, by bilateral injection 
of iDREADDs into Vglut2*PPN neurons and ChR2 into Vglut2*CnF 
neurons (Fig. 3c, N= 4). Light activation of Vglut2*CnF neurons 
induced a range of locomotor speeds, and all gaits—including gallop 
and bound—both before and after CNO injection, with only a reduc- 
tion in the maximum speeds observed after CNO treatment (Fig. 3c, d; 
Supplementary Video 3). These results show that glutamatergic 
neurons in the CnF are necessary for producing gallop and bound, 
and that they can induce these gaits independently of the glutamatergic 
neurons in the PPN. 


Neuronal firing and its relationship to speed 

The complementary roles of glutamatergic neurons in the CnF and the 
PPN in regulating the speed of alternating locomotion may be reflected 
in their firing activity. We therefore recorded the activity of CnF and 
PPN neurons extracellularly when mice were walking or trotting on 
a treadmill (0-30cm s_'). Glutamatergic neurons were infected with 
AAV-DIO-ChR2 in either the CnF (N= 2) or the PPN (N= 2), and 
identified as infected by their short latency (up to 5 ms) and constant 
jitter responses to brief pulses of blue light (Fig. 4; Extended Data 
Fig. 6a). We recorded from a total of 169 Vglut2+CnF neurons and 493 
Vglut2*PPN neurons; Figure 4a, b shows example neurons in the two 
structures. The Vglut2*ChR2 CnF neuron (Fig. 4a) showed a notable 
correlation between speed and firing rate. The depicted Vglut2*ChR2 
PPN neurons were recruited at the beginning of the locomotor bout 
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Figure 4 | Coding of speed in glutamatergic neurons in the CnF and 
the PPN. a, b, Firing of example neurons at different locomotion speeds, 
recorded in the CnF (a) and the PPN (b). ¢, Average (left, at rest) and 
maximum (right, during movement) neuronal firing rates in the CnF 
(n=79) and the PPN (n= 105). P< 0.001, two-tailed Mann-Whitney 
U-test. d, Speed selectivity index. Vglut2*PPN neurons were more 
selective at lower speeds, whereas Veglut2*CnF neurons were more 
selective at higher speeds. *P < 0.05, two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test 
with post hoc Bonferroni correction. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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and then slowly derecruited (Fig. 4b, top), showed no modulation with 
speed (Fig. 4b, middle), or showed a clear modulation with the speed 
of locomotion (Fig. 4b, bottom). 

For further quantitative analysis, we considered only the glutama- 
tergic neurons in the PPN and the CnF for which the firing rate was 
modified upon changes in speed (Spearman correlation P< 0.01; PPN, 
n=105, median correlation 0.63; CnE, n=79, median correlation 0.63) 
(Extended Data Fig. 6b). Among these cells, differences were observed 
between the firing distributions of Vglut2*ChR2 CnF neurons and 
Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons during rest and movement (Fig. 4c, rest: 
average activity CnF 1.62 versus PPN 7.27; movement: maximum activ- 
ity CnF 16.75 versus PPN 19.53; both P< 0.05, Mann-Whitney U-test). 

We quantified these firing profiles by computing a speed selectivity 
index, which weights how much stronger the firing rate is at a specific 
speed compared to the activity at rest (Fig. 4d). Neurons in both the 
CnF and the PPN showed selectivity with respect to their baselines 
(Fig. 4d, P< 0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test against baseline with post 
hoc Bonferroni correction). Nevertheless, the selectivity was different: 
Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons were more selective at the lowest treadmill 
speed (below 5 cm s~!) whereas Vglut2*ChR2 CnF neurons were more 
selective at the highest treadmill speed (above 20cm s_') (P<0.05, 
Mann-Whitney U-test with post hoc Bonferroni correction). 

The relationship between firing rate and speed supports the sugges- 
tion that glutamatergic neurons in both the CnF and the PPN contribute 
towards programming the speed of alternating gait locomotion. At the 
lowest speeds, the PPN neurons have a greater contribution than those 
of the CnF, whereas the CnF neurons show the strongest contribution 
at higher speeds. 


The PPN is involved in exploratory behaviour 

The different firing behaviour of the PPN and the CnF neurons raises 
the possibility that they might be mobilized differently to support slow, 
explorative behaviour. We therefore measured explorative behaviour 
using the hole-board test”? (Fig. 5a), a context that encourages slow- 
speed locomotion for exploratory purposes. Mice were injected bilater- 
ally with iDREADDs targeting Vglut2* neurons in either the CnF or the 
PPN (Fig. 5b, c). Changes in locomotion induced by Vglut2 *iDREADD 
CnF neurons or Vglut2*iDREADD PPN neurons were measured by the 
average speed of locomotion, the distance travelled and the ambulation 
time in the same mouse after the injection of either saline or CNO. CnF- 
injected mice (N=6) did not show any differences in these locomotor 
parameters (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, saline versus CNO, P > 0.05), 
whereas PPN-injected mice (N = 6) showed a significant reduction in 
the total distance travelled and the average speed (Wilcoxon signed- 
rank test, saline versus CNO, P < 0.05) (data not shown). As a measure 
of exploration, we measured the number and the fraction of time of 
head-dips. Before and after the inactivation of Vglut2*iDREADD CnF 
neurons, there was no difference in these parameters (Fig. 5b, N= 6; 
P>0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test), however both were significantly 
reduced upon the inactivation of Vglut2*iDREADD PPN neurons, 
(Fig. 5c, N=6; P< 0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test). These results sup- 
port the suggestion that glutamatergic PPN activity may facilitate slow, 
explorative locomotor behaviour. 

Next, we tested whether PPN activation could also increase 
exploration. Vglut2* neurons in the CnF or the PPN (N=2 and 4, 
respectively; Extended Data Fig. 7) were infected with ChR2 (Fig. 5d, e) 
and stimulated for 10s (40 Hz) at random times throughout the 
five-minute exploration period (Supplementary Video 4). There was a 
significant reduction in head-dipping before and after stimulation of 
the CnF (Fig. 5d, P< 0.05, Mann-Whitney U-test, n = 40 repetitions 
in N=2 mice)—due to the induction of escape-like behaviour— but 
a significant increase in both the number and the fraction of time of 
head-dips during stimulation of the PPN (Fig. 5e, P< 0.05, Mann- 
Whitney U-test, n= 53 repetitions in N=4 mice). These experiments 
further support the idea that activity in Vglut2* PPN neurons facilitates 
movements at slow speeds for the purpose of explorative behaviour. 
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Figure 5 | Selection of exploration from the PPN. a, Set-up of the 
exploratory hole-board experiments. b, Bilateral inactivation of the CnF 
(left, N= 6) did not reduce either the frequency of head-dips (middle, 

P > 0.05) or the fraction of time spent head-dipping (right, P > 0.05). 

c, Bilateral inactivation of the PPN (left, N= 6) reduced both the frequency 
of head-dips (middle, P= 0.031) and the fraction of time spent head- 
dipping (right, P= 0.031). d, Optogenetic stimulation of the CnF (left, 

N= 2) induced a decrease in the number of head-dips (middle, P= 0.0023) 
but not in the fraction of time spent head-dipping (right, P > 0.05). 

e, Stimulation of the PPN (left, N= 4) increased both the number of head- 
dips (middle, P< 0.001) and the fraction of time spent head-dipping (right, 
P=0.0218). All statistical tests were two-tailed Wilcoxon signed-rank tests. 
Drawing in Fig. 5a reproduced with permission from Mattias Karlén. 


Brain-wide inputs to the CnF and the PPN 

To investigate the regulation of glutamatergic excitatory neurons of the 
CnF and the PPN, we traced the sources of neuronal inputs into each 
structure using rabies-based mono-synaptically restricted retrograde 
trans-synaptic circuit tracing (refs 23, 24; Methods; Fig. 6). Trans- 
synaptically labelled neurons are visualized as red-only neurons in 
Fig. 6a. The overall distribution of projecting neurons to the 
Vglut2*CnF neurons or the Vglut2*PPN neurons was visibly different 
(orange dots in Fig. 6b; PPN, N=3; CnE N=3). Most inputs were 
ipsilateral to the injection site, and inputs to Vglut2*CnF neurons 
were more restricted compared to those of the Vglut2*PPN neurons. 
The main inputs to Vglut2+PPN neurons originate in midbrain struc- 
tures (Fig. 6c) and sensory-motor and raphe nuclei in the brainstem 
(Fig. 6d). Furthermore, Vglut2*PPN neurons also receive direct input 
from the output nuclei in the basal ganglia (Fig. 6e, f). Sparse inputs 
were found from sensory-motor and frontal cortices or the hypothala- 
mus (Fig. 6c). Therefore, Vglut2*PPN neurons integrate sensory-motor 
information from many brain structures. Conversely, Vglut2*CnF 
neurons receive little input from basal ganglia output nuclei (Fig. 6e, f) 
or from cortices, but stronger projections from midbrain structures (for 
example the periaqueductal grey or the inferior colliculus, Fig. 6c, d) 
that have been assigned a role in escape responses””®. 

Lastly, Vglut2* neurons in the CnF and the PPN have reciprocal 
projections, with dominant projections from the CnF to the PPN 
(Extended Data Fig. 8); these provide gateways for Vglut2*CnF 
neurons to modulate PPN neurons in the range of slower, alternating 
locomotion. 


Convergent and divergent outputs 

Descending projections from Vglut2*CnF neurons and Vglut2*PPN 
neurons were evaluated using transmitter-specific anterograde tracing 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a). Few neurons projected directly to the cervical 
and thoracic spinal cord (see also refs 27-29) (Extended Data Fig. 9c5). 
Vglut2*PPN neurons have broad—predominantly ipsilateral— 
projections, including to motor-related nuclei in the pons as well as 
to modulatory nuclei (Extended Data Fig. 9b, cl-4). Most of these 
brainstem nuclei project to the spinal cord in mice’’. By contrast, 
the CnF has more restricted projection, and both overlapping and 
non-overlapping projections with the PPN in the medulla (Extended 
Data Fig. 9c1-4). 
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Figure 6 | Neurons in the CnF and the PPN have differential input 
matrices. a, Timeline of mono-synaptically restricted trans-synaptic 
retrograde tracing. Bottom, neurons infected with GTB (green, upper 
left), or rabies virus (red, lower left). Neurons co-infected with GTB and 
rabies shown in yellow. b, Reconstruction of projections to the CnF (top) 
and the PPN (bottom), as revealed by monosynaptically restricted trans- 
synaptic retrograde labelling (N= 3). c—e, Regional distribution (median, 
N=3) of neurons projecting to the CnF (blue) and to the PPN (red), 
normalized to the number of primary infected neurons in either structure. 
f, Examples of labelled neurons (black) in the substantia nigra projecting 
onto glutamatergic CnF (left) or PPN (right) neurons. Scale bars: a, 201m; 
f, 500 j1m. SNc, substantia nigra pars compacta; SNI, substantia nigra pars 
lateralis; SNr, substantia nigra pars reticulata. The mouse brain schematics 
in this figure have been reproduced with permission from Elsevier*®. 


Conclusions 

Our study shows that two transmitter-defined and spatially segre- 
gated populations of neurons in the mouse midbrain form command 
pathways that encode speeds of locomotion in complementary ways. 
Neuronal circuits in the PPN and the CnF both contribute to the main- 
tenance and speed regulation of slower locomotion, whereas only the 
CnF is able to elicit high-speed, synchronous locomotor activity. The 
functional locomotor signatures are linked to the activity of the gluta- 
matergic neurons in the CnF and the PPN. The focus on speed control 
and the selection of gaits provide a combined solution to understand- 
ing the functional organization of the midbrain structures involved in 
locomotor control. The concept of a unitary mesencephalic locomotor 
region in mammals is therefore refined by a more advanced model, 
in which the locomotor control function resides in both the PPN and 
the CnF. 

The support of slow explorative and fast escape behaviour by 
glutamatergic PPN and CnF neurons, respectively, suggests that these 
neuronal circuits may be recruited in specific behavioural contexts. 
The differential input matrices into glutamatergic neurons in the CnF 
or the PPN also suggest the existence of dual functions in addition 
to the combined control of alternating gaits. The strong inputs into 
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Vglut2*CnF neurons from the periaqueductal grey (especially the 
dorsal part), the inferior colliculus and the hypothalamus are in 
accordance with previous anatomical findings!” and suggest that 
CnF-mediated fast locomotion may be generated as part of an escape 
response independent of the PPN. As previously shown, PPN neurons 
receive rich projections from basal ganglia nuclei'”", but also from 
many midbrain and medullary sensory-motor nuclei as well as from 
the motor cortex. This innervation pattern is in accordance with a role 
of glutamatergic PPN neurons in exploratory locomotor behaviour 
under the motor action selection of the basal ganglia”*°**. The strong 
connection from the basal ganglia also suggests that dysregulation of 
glutamatergic neurons in the PPN may have important roles in loco- 
motor disability related to Parkinson's disease. 

The descending projections from glutamatergic CnF and PPN 
neurons suggest that the speed signal is funnelled through diverse 
brainstem nuclei, which in turn project to the locomotor networks in 
the spinal cord. The convergent projections of the CnF and the PPN 


to regions that contain excitatory reticulospinal neurons*>** provide a 


gateway to support alternating gaits in a speed-dependent manner’’. 


This area may also be accessed from the CnF independent of the PPN, 
as the CnF can initiate gallop and bound without activity in the PPN. 
Conversely, neurons in the PPN project more broadly to nuclei in the 
pons and the medulla, which are mostly devoid of CnF projections, 
and may provide descending pathway(s) involved in slow, explorative 
locomotor behaviour. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. The experiments were not randomized. For the hole-board 
experiments, the investigators were blinded to treatment allocation and outcome 
assessment. For all other experiments, the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. No statistical methods 
were used to predetermine sample size. 

Mice. All experiments were approved by the local ethical committee (Stockholm 
Norra Djuretiska namn). For most experiments, adult Vglut2” transgenic mice'® 
were used (3-5 months old, of both sexes). In some experiments, adult Vgat and 
Chat (ChAT-IRES-Cre knock-in, Jackson Laboratory) transgenic mice were used 
(8-14 weeks old, of both sexes). Chat‘ mice were crossed with Rosa26-CAG-LSL- 
ChR2-eYFP-WPRE mice (Jackson Laboratory). Mice were genotyped before the 
experiments. 

In vivo optogenetic experiments. For viral transfection of Vglut2-expressing 
neurons, Vglut2‘ mice aged 3-5 months were anaesthetized with isoflurane. 
For activation experiments, 100-300 nl of an AAVdj-EFla-DIO-hChR2-p2A- 
mCherry-WPRE virus was pressure-injected using a glass micropipette into the 
CnF (anteroposterior angle 15°, from bregma: anteroposterior —5.7 mm, medio- 
lateral 1.2 mm, depth 2.9mm) or the PPN (anteroposterior angle 20°, from bregma: 
anteroposterior —5.9mm, mediolateral 1.2 mm, depth 4.2 mm). In the same 
surgery, an optical fibre (200 1m core, numerical aperture 0.22, Thorlabs) held in 
a 1.25mm ferrule was implanted (500 1m above the injection site) for stimulation 
of the transfected cells. To reduce firing in Vglut2-expressing neurons, 100-200 nl 
of an AAV-hSyn-DIO-hM4D(Gi)-mCherry virus (UNC vector core) was bilaterally 
injected in either the CnF or the PPN, or in both structures. 

When accessing the PPN, great care was taken not to damage the CnF by 
adjusting the angle to 20°. By measuring the response evoked from stimulation 
of the CnF in mice (N= 2) expressing ChR2 in both the CnF and the PPN, we 
confirmed that acutely lowering the optical fibre to stimulate first the CnF and then 
the PPN did not damage the CnE. Thus, the same activation of both the CnF and 
the PPN was obtained both when lowering and retracting the probe, demonstrating 
that damage to the CnF did not account for the findings in the PPN. 

Some mice were injected bilaterally with AAV-hSyn-DIO-hM4D(Gi)-mCherry 
virus in the PPN, and unilaterally with AAVdj-EF la-DIO-hChR2-p2A-eYFP- 
WRPE and implanted for optical stimulation of the CnE. For the first week after 
surgery, all mice were treated daily with analgesics and monitored for any sign of 
discomfort. 

Optogenetic stimulation. A 473 nm laser (Optoduet, Ikecool Corporation) was 
connected to the ferrule that was chronically implanted on the mice through a 
ceramic mating sleeve. For light-activation of ChR2-transfected neurons, we used 
trains of light pulses (Master-8 pulse generator, AMPI or custom-made MATLAB 
(Mathworks Inc.) scripts) with variable pulse durations and frequencies. When the 
frequency was changed, the pulse duration was also changed to obtain the same 
intensity of stimulation with constant laser power. The intensity of the laser was 
between 5mW and 30 mW. 

Drugs. Clozapine N-oxide (CNO, Sigma-Aldrich) was dissolved in physiological 
saline to obtain a final dose of 1 mg kg“ ', before intraperitoneal injection. 
Behavioural test in a corridor. Locomotor behaviour was recorded with the TSE 
MotoRater system with the mice running spontaneously on a 1.2-m long runway, 
as previously described!’. Videos were acquired using a high-speed camera at 
300 frames per second, and analysed offline. 

For the induction of fast, escape-like locomotion (gallop and bound), we used 
standardized air puffs (50 psi, 500 ms long) applied to the back of the mouse when 
it was situated at the beginning of the corridor. The test was repeated ten times 
with several minutes of rest between trials, both before and after intraperitoneal 
injection of CNO. 

Behavioural test on a treadmill. Locomotion was analysed using a motorized 
transparent treadmill with adjustable speed range (Exer Gait XL, Columbus 
Instruments). The mice were conditioned to locomote on the treadmill set at 
constant speed, in bouts of 20s separated by 1-2 min inter-trial periods. Ventral 
plane videography was recorded at 100 frames per second. Each mouse was tested 
at three different speeds: 0-4cm s~!, 4-20cm s~!, and >20cm s~! before and 
after intraperitoneal injection of CNO. The instantaneous speed of the mice was 
measured throughout the experiments using custom-made MATLAB scripts with 
foot placement monitored from below. 

Hole-board behavioural test. Exploratory behaviour was analysed using a 
modified version of the hole-board apparatus, consisting of test boxes made of 
transparent Plexiglas (45cm x 45cm x 41cm) and a hole-board frame with 
16 holes in a grid-pattern (2 cm diameter, 9 cm apart), placed 4cm above the floor 
of the testing box. The apparatus was located in a testing room with dimmed illu- 
mination (40 lux). Odour-impregnated bedding from cages of the same gender, 
which is a strong exploratory motivator, was placed below the hole-board frame. 
To reduce habituation due to multiple trials, new social odour sources were placed 
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under the hole-board platform for every new trial. During the experiments, the 
experimenters knew whether they had injected saline or CNO, but were blind to 
whether the mouse had the virus injected or not; the experimenter also did not 
know the site of injection (that is, either CnF or PPN). 

The same hole-board set-up was used to induce exploration with the stimula- 
tion of channelrhodopsin-expressing Vglut2* neurons. Mice were first tested with 
the MotoRater and light-activated responders were pre-selected for exploration 
tests. On the test day, they were placed in the open field and stimulus parameters 
were adjusted for each mouse in order to produce a locomotor response (typically 
30-40 Hz, pulse duration 10 ms). The mice were then stimulated with trains of 
stimuli lasting 10s, delivered at random intervals every 20-40 ss over the five- 
minute test period. 

Monosynaptically restricted trans-synaptic labelling. We used a glycoprotein 
(G)-deleted rabies virus**** pseudotyped with the envelope glycoprotein EnvA 
to enable the selective infection of glutamatergic cells via the TVA receptor. The 
TVA receptor was delivered together with the rabies glycoprotein conditionally 
to glutamatergic cells, by injecting 200-300 nl AAVdj-EFla-FLEX-GTB virus 
(helper virus, Salk Institute, visualized in green in Fig. 6a) into either the CnF or 
the PPN in Vglut2“° mice. Two weeks after the helper virus injection, 200-300 nl 
of an EnvA G-deleted rabies-mCherry conjugate (Salk Institute) was injected at 
the same location. Finally, one week after the injection of the rabies virus, mice 
were transcardially perfused and the tissue analysed (see ‘Sectioning, histology 
and imaging’). 

Anterograde labelling. For anterograde labelling, 50-100 nl of cell-filling AAVdj- 
EF 1la-DIO-hChR2-p2A-mCherry-WPRE and AAVdj-Efla-DIO-hChR2-p2A- 
eYFP were injected into the CnF and the PPN, respectively. The mice were 
euthanized six weeks after the injection. 

Sectioning, histology, and imaging. Adult mice were anaesthetized with pento- 
barbital and perfused with 4% (w/v) paraformaldehyde in PBS. Brains and spinal 
cords were removed and post-fixed for 3 h in 4% paraformaldehyde. After fixation, 
tissues were rinsed in PBS, cryoprotected in 25% (w/v) sucrose in PBS overnight 
and frozen in Neg-50 embedding medium. Coronal sections (30-40 jum thick) 
were cut on a cryostat. 

Sections were permeabilized with PBS and 0.5% (w/v) Triton X-100 (PBST) 
and blocked in PBST supplemented with 5% (v/v) normal donkey serum (Jackson 
Immunoresearch), before incubation for 24—48 h at 4°C with one or several of 
the following primary antibodies diluted in PBST supplemented with 1% normal 
donkey serum: chicken anti-GFP (1:1,000, Abcam, ab13970), rabbit anti-mCherry 
(1:1,000, Clontech 632496), goat anti-ChAT (1:100, Millipore AB144P), rabbit 
anti-Cre (1:8,000, a gift from G. Shutz—see ref. 16). Secondary antibodies (F(ab’), 
fragments) were obtained from Jackson Immunoresearch or Invitrogen, 
used at 1:500 and incubated for 3h at room temperature in PBST 1% normal 
donkey serum. A fluorescent Nissl stain (NeuroTrace Blue 435/455, 1:200, Life 
Technologies) was added during the primary antibody incubation. No antibody 
was required to detect the rabies-mCherry labelling. Slides were rinsed, mounted 
in Prolong Diamond Antifade mounting medium (Life Technologies) and scanned 
ona confocal laser scanning microscope (LSM510 or LMS700, Zeiss Microsystems) 
using 10x, 20x and 40x objectives. 

Fluorescent in situ hybridization combined with immunofluorescence labelling 
was performed as previously described’® using a Vglut2 probe spanning the base 
pairs 540-983 (produced by L. Borgius). 

Assessment of fibre placement and viral expression pattern. The assessment of 
the position of the optical fibre tip was based on the visible tract in the tissue. The 
extent of virus expression in Vglut2” or Vgat“* mice was evaluated by outlining the 
area of expression on sections from individual mice redrawn from a mouse brain 
atlas, and then superimposing all mice at 30% transparency to highlight the average 
expression in each group (see ref. 40). Mice with no successful bilateral injections 
in the DREADD experiments were excluded from the analysis. 

Trans-synaptic labelling experiments. For trans-synaptic labelling experiments, 
all sections were serially collected spanning the whole brain, from the Cl vertebral 
level to the olfactory bulbs. Every third section was scanned for analysis. Each slice 
was captured with at least two channels: one for the Nissl staining, and the other for 
the mCherry that enables the detection of rabies-infected neurons. In addition, a 
third channel was used to detect the GTB in primary-infected neurons at the site 
of injection. The analysis consisted of two parts. First, anatomical landmarks were 
identified based on the Nissl staining and matched (affine transformation followed 
by cubic B-spline transformation) to the coordinate framework (CCF v3) of the 
Allen Mouse Brain Atlas at 25-jum resolution with custom-made MATLAB scripts. 
Second, single neurons were automatically detected based on pixel values above the 
first of eight thresholds computed using Otsu’s method. Then, the sections were 
manually checked to remove fluorescent counts that were inaccurately detected 
as neurons or to add neurons that were not detected automatically. Projection to 
the standardized Allen Mouse Brain Atlas was performed via the B-spline maps 
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computed in the first step. A contrast enhancement and a noise reduction filter 
were applied using Image] to images for publication. 

Gait data analysis. Videos were analysed using scripts written in MATLAB. The 
speed of the mice was detected by colour segmentation with respect to the back- 
ground and compensated for the movement of the camera in the corridor using 
the Lucas-Kanade method. The initiation of locomotion was defined as mouse dis- 
placement with speeds greater than 3cm s-!. Gait analysis was performed with the 
same methods as described previously’”®. A step cycle was defined as a complete 
cycle of leg movement from the beginning of the stance phase (foot touchdown) to 
the end of the swing phase (foot touchdown again). The step frequency was defined 
as the inverse of the step-cycle duration. All steps were divided into four main 
gaits on the basis of footprint analysis. The classification of steps involved visual 
inspection followed by quantitative evaluation of limb coordination. For quanti- 
fication, we identified the beginning of the stance phase (touchdown of the foot 
with the ground) and the beginning of the swing phase (lift-off of the foot from the 
ground) for all limbs in each step. Walk is defined as a pattern of limb movement in 
which three or four feet are on the ground simultaneously (speed <25-30cm s!) 
(ref. 1). Trot is characterized by a pattern of movement in which diagonal pairs of 
limbs (for example, left forelimb and right hindlimb) move forward simultaneously 
and homologous pairs of limbs (for example, hindlimbs) are in alternation (speed 
30-70 cm s~!) (ref. 1). Bound is a pattern of movement in which the mouse moves 
the forelimbs and hindlimbs in synchrony throughout the movement, but with the 
fore- and hindlimb moving out of phase (speed 80-150 cm s~') (ref. 1). Gallop is 
characterized by synchronized hindlimb movement and out-of-phase forelimb 
movement (speed 60-120cm s_!) (ref. 1). 

Neuronal recordings and analysis. Linear arrays (NeuroNexus multi-site 
electrode, Al-X16-5 mm-100-413) were inserted into the CnF or the PPN 
through a microscope. Mice were placed on a custom-built treadmill, the speed 
of which could be continuously changed. Movement of the treadmill, laser stimu- 
lation and array data were stored at 25 kHz on a TDT logger and analysed offline. 
The maximum speed of the treadmill that mice could reliably follow in a head- 
fixed experimental set-up was 30cm s!. Spike sorting was performed offline by 
adjusting the energy level in a superparamagnetic clustering algorithm (wave_ 
clus*’, https://github.com/csn-le/wave_clus). Spike trains were aligned either to the 
speed of the treadmill or to the onset of the optical stimulation. Neurons infected 
with ChR2 were detected by their fast and reproducible response to 20 ms pulses 
of blue light. The neuronal activity was quantified in a window from 10 ms before 
light onset to 5 ms after light onset. Neurons that showed a significant increase in 
the instantaneous frequency of firing in the ‘after-light-onset-period’ compared 
to the ‘before-light-onset-period’ (P< 0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test) and had 
a short-latency response were considered Vglut2*ChR2 CnF or Vglut2*ChR2 


PPN neurons. We calculated the instantaneous frequency of firing and speed of 
locomotion in 500 ms bins and quantified the relationship between the firing rate 
and the speed of the treadmill by averaging the firing rate every 1cms~'. A neuron 
was included as speed-related when it showed a significant correlation between the 
firing rate and the speed of the treadmill (P < 0.01, Spearman correlation). A speed 
selectivity index was calculated as the absolute value of the average binned neuronal 
activity in specific speed ranges (for example, up to5cms~', from 5to10cms_}, 
etc.) minus the average neuronal activity at rest, and then divided by their sum. 
This index weights how much the firing rate at a specific speed is stronger than the 
activity at rest. It is close to 1 when the firing rate at that given speed is markedly 
different to the baseline. 

Tracking in hole-board. Head-dipping behaviour was recorded using a camera 
(30 frames per second) placed above the test box. Average speed, distance moved 
and duration of the head dips were measured using Ethovision software (Noldus 
Information Technology Inc.). The total number of head dips (hole visits) for each 
single hole was corrected by visual inspection of an experimenter blind to group 
and treatment. For optogenetically induced exploration, data were collected in 10s 
stimulus periods. Only trials in which mice were exploring for less than 25% of the 
time before light stimulation were included in the analysis, to avoid behavioural 
adaptation. 

Data availability. The datasets generated and/or analysed during the current study 
are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 

Code availability. Code used for analysis is available from the corresponding 
author upon reasonable request. 

Statistics. Throughout the paper, the level of significance is indicated as * for 
P<0.05, ** for P< 0.01 and *** for P< 0.005. All statistical tests used were two- 
tailed. Exact P values less than 0.001 were reported as P< 0.001. Non-parametric 
Kruskal-Wallis tests were used for non-matched data, and Friedman tests were 
used for repeated measurements. Correction for multiple comparisons was 
performed using the Bonferroni method. Custom scripts in MATLAB or R were 
used for the generation of graphs and statistical measurements. Wherever reported, 
data are medians and error bars indicate the 25th and 75th percentiles of the 
distribution, unless specified otherwise. 
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(2016). 

41. Quiroga, R. Q., Nadasdy, Z. & Ben-Shaul, Y. Unsupervised spike detection and 
sorting with wavelets and superparamagnetic clustering. Neural Comput. 16, 
1661-1687 (2004). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | ChR2 expression in the CnF and the PPN. The darker contour colours indicate the centre of expression, whereas the 
This figure summarizes the behavioural data in Fig. 1 and Extended Data lighter colours indicate the border of the most extended expression. The 
Fig. 2a, b. a, Expression of ChR2 and fibre-tip positions in the CnF (left) round dots show the tip of the fibre. b, Expression of ChR2 and fibre-tip 
and the PPN (right) for the data in Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 2a-c, e. positions for the PPN data in Extended Data Fig. 2d. The mouse brain 
Coronal brain sections with viral expression from injected Vglut2° mice schematics in this figure have been reproduced with permission from 
were superimposed on sections redrawn from a mouse brain atlas*®. Elsevier*®. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Control of locomotion speed from 
glutamatergic neurons in the CnF and the PPN. a, b, Speed profiles of 
mice after the stimulation of Vglut2*ChR2 CnF (a) and Vglut2*ChR2 
PPN (b) neurons. Top panels show the location of optical stimulation 
in the CnF (a) and the PPN (b). Middle panels show colour plots of 
individual trials after the stimulation of Vglut2*ChR2 CnF (a) and 
Vglut2*ChR2 PPN (b) neurons (Fig. 1). The x axis represents time and 
the y axis represents trials at different stimulation frequencies. Data 

are aligned to the onset of stimulation (stim.). The colour gradient 
illustrates speed, with dark blue representing no movement and colours 
towards yellow representing the increase in speed (up to 120cm s') 
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of the mouse in the linear corridor. Bottom panels show speed profiles 
obtained as an average of the movements at each stimulation frequency. 
c, Latencies to onset of locomotion from the stimulation of Vglut2*ChR2 
PPN (red) and Vglut2*ChR2 CnF (blue) neurons as a function of the 
stimulation frequency. Error bars indicate the 25th and 75th percentiles 
of the distribution. d, Post-stimulus locomotor speed plotted against pre- 
stimulus locomotor speed in Vglut2“* mice that had been injected in the 
PPN with AAV-DIO-ChR2-mCherry (n= 50 trials from N=4 mice). 
e, Step frequency plotted against speed of locomotion for the stimulation 
of Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons (red, n= 84 trials from N=5 mice) or 
Vglut2*ChR2 CnF neurons (blue, n= 173 trials from N=9 mice). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Activation of inhibitory neurons in the CnF 
or the PPN, and cholinergic neurons in the PPN, does not initiate 
locomotion but may modulate ongoing locomotion. a—c, Top panels 
show the implantation of the optical fibre to stimulate inhibitory cells 

in the CnF (a) and the PPN (b), and the cholinergic cells in the PPN (c). 
AAV-DIO-ChR2 virus was injected in Vgat’ mice to target inhibitory 
cells, whereas cholinergic neurons expressed ChR2 transgenically by 
crossing Chat‘ with RC26-ChR2"" mice. Experiments were performed 
3-4 weeks after injection of the virus, with mice locomoting spontaneously 
in a linear corridor. Middle and bottom panels show colour plots in which 
the x axis represents time and the y axis represents different trials, when 
the mice were not locomoting (middle panels, ‘still’) or when they were 
locomoting (bottom panels, ‘moving’) before the stimulation. Data are 
aligned to the onset of stimulation (dotted lines). The colour gradient 
illustrates speed, with dark blue representing no movement and colours 


towards yellow representing an increase in speed (up to 60-80 cm s~!) of 
the mouse in the linear corridor. Speed before versus after stimulation: 
CnF-Vgat inhibitory neurons: from still, P > 0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank 
test (two sided) (n= 18, N= 2); when moving, from 27.9 cm s! to 

4.2 cms! P<0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test (n= 22, N=2). PPN-Vgat 
inhibitory neurons: from still, P> 0.05 (n=5, N= 2); when moving from 
27.6 cms ' to 8.6cms ', P< 0.05 Wilcoxon signed-rank test (two-sided) 
(n=34, N=2). Stimulation of long-projecting cholinergic cells in the 
PPN: from still, P> 0.05, Wilcoxon signed-rank test (n = 102, N=5); 
when moving: before 47.3 cm s"', after 22.9 cms~!, P< 0.05, Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test (two-sided) (n = 88, N=5). n, number of trials; 

N, number of mice. d, Diagram of viral expression and fibre-tip positions 
in Vgat‘ mice in the CnF (left) and the PPN (right). e, Diagram of fibre- 
tip positions in Chat‘ mice. The mouse brain schematics in this figure 
have been reproduced with permission from Elsevier*®. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Summary diagram of iDREADD injection in Vglut2*CnF (b) and Vglut2* PPN (c) neurons. Scale bars, 500 um. 


sites in the CnF and the PPN. a, Expression of iDREADD in Vglut2* The mouse brain schematics in this figure have been reproduced with 
neurons of the CnF (left, N= 8) or the PPN (right, N=9) in mice used in permission from Elsevier*®. 
Fig. 2. b, c, Coronal sections showing the expression pattern of iDREADD 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Control for CNO injection and time course of | AAV-DIO-hM4D(Gi)-mCherry injection in Vglut2°* mice in the CnF (b), 
the silencing effect of glutamatergic neurons in the CnF and the PPN. the PPN (c) or the CnF and PPN (d). CNO was injected intraperitoneally 
a, Average (left) and maximum (right) speeds attained by wild-type mice and locomotor performance was tested on a treadmill. e-g, Graphs show 
during treadmill experiments after the intraperitoneal injection of saline the development of the inhibition of glutamatergic cells in the CnF 
(black) and CNO (orange, 1 mg kg~') (N=7). There was no significant (e, N=3), the PPN (f, N=3) or the CnF and PPN (g, N=5) on maximal 
difference in these speed parameters between the saline and CNO locomotor speed over time. Grey bars, baseline. Orange bars, time (in min) 
experiments (Wilcoxon signed-rank, two-sided, P > 0.45). b-d, Sites of after CNO administration. Points show individual trials. 
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(blue bars, n = 79 out of 169) and Vglut2*ChR2 PPN neurons (red bars, 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Summary of injection sites in the PPN andthe —_ experiments shown in Fig. 5d, e. The mouse brain schematics in this figure 
CnF for hole-board stimulation experiments. a, Expression of ChR2 and __ have been reproduced with permission from Elsevier*®. 
fibre-tip positions in the CnF (left) or the PPN (right) for mice used in the 
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neurons. Schematics summarizing the inputs to Vglut2*PPN neurons 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | The CnF and PPN have different descending 
output matrices. a, Simultaneous unilateral injection (top) of AAV- 
DIO-ChR2 virus in the CnF (mCherry, red) and the PPN (eYFP, 

green) in Vglut2° mice (N = 3). Sagittal view of the brain (bottom) 
displaying the location in the brainstem (1-4) and the spinal cord (5) of 
the coronal sections shown in c. b, Coronal section showing ipsilateral 
and contralateral projection areas from glutamatergic PPN neurons. 
c1-5, Schematics and coronal sections showing projection areas from 
glutamatergic PPN (left, green) and CnF (right, red) neurons onto nuclei 
in the pons, medulla and spinal cord. In the schematics, the darker shades 
delineate the areas with the highest density of projections. In coronal 
sections, labelled processes are seen in black. Anatomical landmarks are 
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indicated in the schematics. Scale bars, 200 1m. 4V, fourth ventricle; 

7N, facial motor nucleus; Gi, gigantocellular nucleus; GiA, gigantocellular 
reticular nucleus, alpha part; GiV, gigantocellular reticular nucleus, ventral 
part; IOM, inferior olive, medial nucleus; IRt, intermediate reticular 
nucleus; LC, locus coeruleus; LPGi, lateral paragigantocellular nucleus; 
LRt, lateral reticular nucleus; MdV, medullary reticular nucleus, ventral 
part; PnC, pontine reticular nucleus, caudal part; PnV, pontine reticular 
nucleus, ventral part; py, pyramidal tract; pyx, pyramidal decussation; 
RMg, raphe magnus; ROb, raphe obscurus; RPa, raphe pallidus. The 
mouse brain schematics in this figure have been reproduced with 
permission from Elsevier*®. 
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a-Klotho is a non-enzymatic molecular 
scaffold for FGF23 hormone signalling 


Gaozhi Chen!*, Yang Liu*, Regina Goetz’, Lili Fub?, Seetharaman Jayaraman’, Ming-Chang Hu’, Orson W. Moe’, Guang Liang, 


Xiaokun Li! & Moosa Mohammadi? 


The ageing suppressor a-klotho binds to the fibroblast growth factor receptor (FGFR). This commits FGFR to respond 
to FGF23, a key hormone in the regulation of mineral ion and vitamin D homeostasis. The role and mechanism of 
this co-receptor are unknown. Here we present the atomic structure of a 1:1:1 ternary complex that consists of the 
shed extracellular domain of a-klotho, the FGFRIc ligand-binding domain, and FGF23. In this complex, a-klotho 
simultaneously tethers FGFRIc by its D3 domain and FGF23 by its C-terminal tail, thus implementing FGF23-FGFRI1c 
proximity and conferring stability. Dimerization of the stabilized ternary complexes and receptor activation remain 
dependent on the binding of heparan sulfate, a mandatory cofactor of paracrine FGF signalling. The structure of a-klotho 
is incompatible with its purported glycosidase activity. Thus, shed a-klotho functions as an on-demand non-enzymatic 


scaffold protein that promotes FGF23 signalling. 


Endocrine FGF23 regulates phosphate and vitamin D homeostasis 
by reducing the cell surface expression of sodium phosphate 
co-transporters and by repressing transcription of rate-limiting 
enzymes for vitamin D biosynthesis!” in the kidney. FGF23 exerts its 
metabolic functions by binding and activating FGFR tyrosine kinases* 
in an a-klotho co-receptor dependent fashion. The extracellular 
domain of a prototypical FGFR consists of three immunoglobulin-like 
domains: D1, D2 and D3. The membrane proximal portion comprising 
D2, D3 and the D2-D3 linker (FGFR“°) is both necessary and 
sufficient for FGF ligand binding*». Tissue-specific alternative splicing 
in the D3 domain of FGFR1-FGFR3 generates ‘b and ‘c’ isoforms, 
each with distinct ligand-binding specificity>*. o-klotho, fortuitously 
discovered as an ageing-suppressor gene’, is a single-pass transmem- 
brane protein with an extracellular domain composed of two tandem 
domains (KL1 and KL2), each with notable homology to family 1 
glycosidases® (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Membrane-bound «-klotho 
(a-klotho™) associates with cognate FGFRs of FGF23, namely the 
‘¢ splice isoforms of FGFR1 and FGFR3 (FGFRIc and FGFR3c) and 
FGFR4*"!”, This enables them to bind and respond to FGF23!)!?, 
a-klotho™ is predominantly expressed in the kidney distal tubules, 
the parathyroid gland, and the brain choroid plexus”, and this is 
considered to determine the target tissue specificity of FGF23!"!’. 
Cleavage of a-klotho™ by ADAM proteases!*!° in kidney distal 
tubules sheds the a-klotho ectodomain (a-klotho*’°; Extended 
Data Fig. 1a) into body fluids, for example, serum, urine and 
cerebrospinal fluid'®!. «-Klotho® is thought to lack co-receptor 
activity and act as a circulating anti-ageing hormone independently 
of FGF23°"!. A plethora of activities has been attributed to shed 
a-klotho™, the bulk of which require a purported intrinsic glycosidase 
activity??>>. 

Here we show that circulating a-kKlotho*® is an on-demand bona 
fide co-receptor for FGF23, and determine its crystal structure in 
complex with FGFRIc*° and FGF23. The structure reveals that 


«-klotho serves as a non-enzymatic scaffold that simultaneously tethers 
FGFRIc and FGF23 to implement FGF23-FGFRIc proximity and 
hence stability. Surprisingly, heparan sulfate (HS), a mandatory cofactor 
for paracrine FGFs, is still required as an ancillary cofactor to promote 
the formation of a symmetric 2:2:2:2 FGF23-FGFR1c-Klotho-HS 
quaternary signalling complex. 


Soluble «-klotho* acts as a co-receptor for FGF23 

To determine whether soluble a-klotho*® can support FGF23 
signalling, «-klotho-deficient HEK293 cells, which naturally express 
FGERs, were incubated with a concentration of a-klotho*™ sufficient 
to drive all available cell-surface cognate FGFRs into binary com- 
plexed form. After brief rinses with PBS, the cells were stimulated with 
increasing concentrations of FGF23. In parallel, a HEK293 cell line 
that overexpresses membrane-bound a-klotho (HEK293-a-klotho™) 
was treated with increasing concentrations of FGF23. The dose- 
response for FGF23-induced ERK phosphorylation in a-klotho*°- 
pretreated untransfected HEK293 cells was similar to that observed 
in HEK293-a-klotho™ cells (Extended Data Fig. 1b, top), suggesting 
that a-klotho*° can serve as a co-receptor for FGF23. Pre-treatment 
of HEK293-a-klotho™ cells with a-klotho* did not result in any fur- 
ther increase in FGF23 signalling, indicating that all cell-surface FGFRs 
in this cell line were in binary FGFR-a-klotho™ form (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b, bottom). We conclude that soluble and transmembrane forms 
of a-klotho possess a similar capacity to support FGF23 signalling. 
Consistent with these results, injection of wild-type mice with 
«-klotho*° protein led to an increase in renal phosphate excretion and 
a decrease in serum phosphate (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Notably, it also 
led to a 1.5-fold increase in Egr1 transcripts in the kidney (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d), demonstrating that a-klotho*" can serve as a bona fide 
co-receptor to support FGF23 signalling in renal proximal tubules. In 
light of these data, we propose that the pleiotropic anti-ageing effects 
of «-klotho are all dependent on FGF23. 
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Structural basis of «-klotho co-receptor function 

We solved the crystal structure of a human 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRI1c*"°- 
a-klotho®° ternary complex at 3.0 A resolution (Extended Data Table 1). 
In this complex, «-klotho*“° serves as a massive scaffold, tethering both 
FGFRIc and FGF23 to itself. In doing so, a-klotho*° enforces FGF23- 
FGFRIc proximity and thus augments FGF23-FGFRI1c binding affinity 
(Fig. 1). The overall geometry of the ternary complex is compatible with 
its formation on the cell surface (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 

The binary FGF23-FGFRIc*° complex adopts a canonical FGF- 
FGFR complex topology, in which FGF23 is bound between the D2 
and D3 domains of the receptor, engaging both these domains and a 
short interdomain linker (Extended Data Fig. 3a). However, compared 
to paracrine FGFs, FGF23 makes fewer or weaker contacts with the 
D3 domain and D2-D3 linker, explaining the inherently low affinity 
of FGF23 for FGFR1c (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). Notably, analysis of 
the binding interface between FGF23 and FGFRIc D3 in the crystal 
structure reveals specific contacts between FGF23 and a serine residue 
uniquely present in the ‘c’ splice isoforms of FGFR1-FGFR3 and in 
FGFR4 (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Indeed, replacing this ‘c’-isoform- 
specific serine residue with a ‘b’-isoform-specific tyrosine impaired 
FGF23 signalling (Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). We conclude that the 
FGER binding specificity inherent to FGF23 operates alongside that 
of a-klotho (Extended Data Fig. 4d, e) to restrict FGF23 signalling to 
the ‘c splice isoforms and FGFR4'}”. 

In the ternary complex, a-klotho“® exists in an extended 
conformation. Consistent with their sequence homology to the 
glycoside hydrolase A clan’, the a-klotho KL1 (Glu34 to Phe506) and 
KL2 (Leu515 to Ser950) domains each assume a (8«x)s triosephosphate 
isomerase (TIM) barrel fold consisting of an inner eight-stranded 
parallel 3-barrel and eight surrounding a-helices (Fig. 2a and Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). The two KL domains are connected by a short, proline-rich 
and hence stiff linker (Pro507 to Pro514) (Fig. 1a, b). KL1 sits atop KL2, 
engaging it via a few interdomain contacts involving the N terminus 
preceding the 31 strand and the a7 helix of KL1, and the 8505 and 
B6a6 loops and «7 helix of KL2 (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Notably, 
one of the interdomain contacts is mediated by a Zn** ion (Fig. 3c 
and Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). These contacts stabilize the observed 
elongated conformation of «-klotho™”, creating a deep cleft between 
the two KL domains. This merges with a wide-open central 3-barrel 
cavity in KL2, and forms a large binding pocket that tethers the distal 
C-terminal tail of FGF23 past the 176-Arg-His-Thr-Arg-179 proteolytic 
cleavage site (Fig. 1b). Meanwhile, the long 311 loop of KL2 (Fig. 2a) 
protrudes as much as 35 A away from the KL2 core to latch onto the 
FGFRIc D3 domain, thus anchoring the receptor to a-klotho (Fig. 1b). 
Accordingly, we have named this KL2 loop the receptor binding arm 
(RBA; residues 530-578; Extended Data Fig. 5a). 

We superimposed the TIM barrels of KL1 and KL2 onto that of 
Notho-related protein (KLrP, also known as GBA3), the cytosolic 
member of the klotho family with proven glycosylceramidase activity”. 
This comparison revealed major conformational differences in the 
loops surrounding the entrance to the catalytic pocket in KL1 and KL2 
(Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 5b-d). Moreover, both KL domains 
lack one of the key catalytic glutamates deep within the putative 
catalytic pocket. These substantial differences are incompatible with 
an intrinsic glycosidase activity for «-klotho***». Indeed, a-klotho*? 
failed to hydrolyse substrates for both sialidase and 3-glucuronidase 
in vitro (Fig. 2c). Together, our data define a-klotho as the only known 
example of a TIM barrel protein that serves purely as anon-enzymatic 
molecular scaffold. 


Binding interface between a-klotho and FGFRIc 

The interface between a-klotho RBA and FGFRIc D3 (Fig. 3a) buries 
over 2,200 A? of solvent-exposed surface area, which is consistent with 
the high affinity of «-klotho binding to FGFR1c (dissociation con- 
stant (Ky) =72nM)"°. At the distal tip of the RBA, residues 547-Tyr- 
Leu-Trp-549 and 556-Ile-Leu-Arg-558 form a short 3-strand pair 
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Figure 1 | Overall topology of the FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho*° 
complex. a, Cartoon (left) and surface representation (right) of the ternary 
complex structure. The a-klotho KL1 (cyan) and KL2 (blue) domains 

are joined by a short proline-rich linker (yellow; not visible in the surface 
presentation). FGF23 is in orange with its proteolytic cleavage motif in grey. 
FGFRIc is in green. CT, C terminus; NT, N terminus. b, Binding interfaces 
between a-klotho®'° and the FGF23-FGFR1c*° complex. The ternary 
complex (centre) is shown in two different orientations related by a 180° 
rotation along the vertical axis. FGF23-a-klotho“"? (red) and FGFRI1c*'°- 
a-klotho*° (pink) interfaces are visualized by pulling a-kKlotho*® and 

the FGF23-FGFRIc*° complex away from each other. The separated 
components are shown to the left and right of the ternary complex. 


(RBA-$1:RBA-(2) as their hydrophobic side chains are immersed in 
a wide hydrophobic groove between the four-stranded 8C’-3C-BF- 
BG sheet and the 8C-8C’ loop of FGFRI1c D3 (Fig. 3b, top). The RBA- 
61:RBA-B2 strand pair forms an extended 3-sheet with the 8C’-8C-BF-8G 
sheet of D3 as the backbone atoms of RBA-$1 and D3 BC’ make three 
hydrogen bonds that further augment the interface (Fig. 3b, bottom). 
Residues at the proximal end of the RBA engage a second smaller 
binding pocket at the bottom edge of D3 next to the hydrophobic groove 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Both a-klotho binding pockets in the recep- 
tor D3 domain differ between ‘b’ and ‘c splice isoforms. Leu342, for 
example, is strictly conserved in the ‘c’ splice isoforms of FGFR1-FGFR3 
and FGFR4. This explains the previously described binding selectivity of 
a-klotho for this subset of FGFRs”!!? (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
Consistent with the crystal structure, soluble a-klotho lacking 
the RBA (a-klotho®*'/44) failed to form a binary complex with 
FGFRI1c* in solution (Fig. 4a) and hence could not support FGF23 
signalling (Fig. 4b). Likewise, membrane-bound a-klotho lacking 
the RBA (a-klotho™/4"54) was also disabled in acting as a FGF23 
co-receptor (Fig. 4b). Importantly, «-klotho®*454 did not exhibit 
any phosphaturic activity in vivo (Extended Data Fig. 7a). On the 
contrary, the a-klotho®t/4884 mutant antagonized the activity of 
native a-klotho by sequestering FGF23 into functionally inactive 
binary complexes, that is, by acting as an FGF23 ligand trap (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). These data refute the concept that a-Klotho® functions 
as an FGF23-independent phosphaturic enzyme‘. Our conclusion is 
supported by a gene knockout study that compared the phenotypes 
of mice with knockout of FGF23 (Fgf23~/~), mice with knockout of 
a-klotho (KI-'~) and double-knockout mice (Fef23~! “KEY”, 
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Figure 2 | «-Klotho is a non-enzymatic molecular scaffold. 

a, Triosephosphate isomerase (TIM) barrel topology of the a-klotho KL1 
and KL2 domains. KL] is in the same orientation as in Fig. 1a, whereas 
KL2 has been superimposed onto KL1 and has thus been reoriented. 

The eight alternating 3-strands (red) and a-helices (cyan/blue) that define 
the TIM barrel are labelled according to the standard nomenclature for the 
TIM fold’. KL1 and KL2 differ markedly in the conformation of the 

B1al loop (wheat). In KL2, this loop protrudes away from the TIM barrel 
and serves as a receptor binding arm (RBA; Fig. 1). b, Molecular surfaces of 
KLrP-glucosylceramide (Glc) (centre; KLrP in yellow), KL1-Glc (left; KL1 
in cyan) and KL2-Glc (right; KL2 in blue). Binding of Glc to KL1 and KL2 
was simulated by superimposing KL1 and KL2 onto KLrP-Glc. In all cases, 
Glc is shown as pale grey sticks or surface. The divergent conformation of 
the 3606 loop (pink) in KL1 almost seals off the entrance to the catalytic 
pocket, while the divergent conformations of the 81a1 (RBA; wheat), 3606 
(pink) and 888 (green) loops in KL2 leave the central barrel cavity in KL2 
in a more solvent-exposed state that is less capable of ligating substrate (see 
also Extended Data Fig. 5). c, Glycosidase activity of «-klotho®", sialidase 
and 8-glucuronidase. Data are mean and s.d. Dots denote individual data 
points; n = 3 independent experiments. RU, relative units. 


Binding interface between a-klotho and FGF23 

Regions from both KL domains act together to recruit FGF23 (Fig. 1b), 
thus explaining why only an intact a-klotho ectodomain is capable 
of supporting FGF23 signalling'**. The interactions between FGF23 
and a-klotho result in the burial of a large amount of solvent-exposed 
surface area (2,732 A2), of which nearly two-thirds (1,961 A?) are buried 
between the FGF23 C-terminal tail and a-klotho, and the remaining 
one-third is buried between the FGF23 core and a-klotho (Fig. 3a). At 
the interface between a-klotho and the FGF23 C-terminal tail, FGF23 
residues 188-Asp-Pro-Leu-Asn-Val-Leu-193 adopt an unusual cage- 
like conformation (Fig. 3a, c), which is tethered by residues from both 
KL domains via hydrogen bonds and hydrophobic contacts deep inside 
the KL1-KL2 cleft (Fig. 3c). Further downstream, the side chains of 
Lys194, Arg196 and Arg198 of the FGF23 C-terminal tail dip into 
the central barrel cavity of KL2, making hydrogen bonds with several 
a-klotho residues (Fig. 3c). At the interface between the FGF23 
3-trefoil core and a-klotho, residues from the 8586 turn and the aC 
helix of FGF23 make hydrogen bonds and hydrophobic contacts with 
residues in the short 87«7 and B8a8 loops at the upper rim of the KL2 
cavity (Extended Data Fig. 6a, c). 
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Figure 3 | o-Klotho simultaneously tethers FGFRIc by its D3 domain 
and FGF23 by its C-terminal tail. a, Ternary complex structure in surface 
representation. Colouring is as in Fig. la, except that the alternatively 
spliced region of FGFRIc is highlighted in purple. Red box denotes 
perimeter of interface between distal tip of a-klotho RBA and the 
hydrophobic FGFRIc D3 groove. Blue box denotes the perimeter of 
a-klotho—FGE23© interface. b, RBA stretches out of the KL2 domain 
of a-klotho®? and latches onto the FGFR1c D3 domain. Top, interface 
between the distal tip of RBA and the D3 groove detailing hydrophobic 
interactions (grey transparent surfaces). Note that Leu342 (red) from the 
spliced region of the D3 groove is strictly conserved in ‘c’ splice isoforms 
of FGFR1-FGEFR3 and FGFR4 and is mutated in Kallmann syndrome**. 
Bottom, close-up view of the extended }-sheet between the 
RBA-$1:RBA-(2 strand pair and the four-stranded 3-sheet in D3 
(8C’-8C-BF-8G). This structure forms via hydrogen bonding (dashed 
yellow lines) between backbone atoms of RBA-81 and D3-8C’. c, Both KL 
domains of a-klotho*? participate in tethering of the flexible C-terminal 
tail of FGF23 (FGF23¢!), FGE23°*!! residues Asp188-Thr200 thread 
through the KL1-KL2 cleft and the $-barrel cavity of KL2. Of these 
residues, Asp188-Leu193 adopt a cage-like conformation that is partially 
stabilized by intramolecular hydrogen bonds (dashed green lines). Dashed 
yellow lines denote intermolecular hydrogen bonds; grey transparent 
surfaces denote hydrophobic interactions. Note that Tyr433 from the 

KL1 a7 helix deep inside the KL1-KL2 cleft has a prominent role in 
tethering the cage-like structure in the FGF23~*' formed by Asp188- 
Leu193. Dashed circle (shown at greater magnification below) denotes the 
KL1—KL2 interface where residues from both «-klotho domains jointly 
coordinate a Zn”* ion (orange sphere). 
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Figure 4 | Mutagenesis experiments validate the crystallographically 
deduced mode of ternary complex formation. a, Size exclusion 
chromatography—multi-angle light scattering (SEC-MALS) analysis of 
FGFRIc*° interaction with wild-type a-kKlotho*” or its RBA deletion 
mutant. b-e, Representative immunoblots of phosphorylated ERK 
(pERK1/2; top) and total ERK (tERK1/2; bottom; sample loading controls) 
in total HEK293 cell lysates (n = 3 independent experiments for each 
panel). b, Analysis of the effects of RBA deletion on the co-receptor 
activity of a-klotho*° and a-klotho™ isoforms. c, Analysis of mutations 
in the a-klotho binding pocket that engages the FGF23°, WT, wild 
type. d, Analysis of mutations in the FGF23©™ that disrupt 
o-klotho—FGF23°! interaction. e, Analysis of mutations of the 

four Zn**-coordinating amino acids in a-klotho. 


To test the biological relevance of the observed contacts between 
a-klotho and the FGF23 C-terminal tail, we introduced several 
mutations into a-klotho™ and FGF23 to disrupt a-klotho-FGF23 
binding (Fig. 4c). Consistent with our structure-based predictions, 
all a-klotho™ mutants showed an impaired ability to support FGF23 
signalling (Fig. 4c). The FGF23 mutants also exhibited a reduced ability 
to signal, regardless of whether soluble or membrane-bound a-klotho 
served as co-receptor (Fig. 4d). Remarkably, the FGF23(D188A) 
mutant (which eliminates the intramolecular hydrogen bonds that 
support cage conformation) was totally inactive, underscoring the 
importance of the cage-like conformation in the tethering of FGF23 
to a-klotho. Notably, tethering of this cage-like structure requires 
precise alignment of residues from both KL domains deep within the 
KL1-KL2 cleft (Fig. 3c), indicating that their correct apposition is 
critically important for a-klotho co-receptor activity. These structural 
observations suggest that the bound Zn?* ion serves as a prosthetic 
group in «-klotho by minimizing interdomain flexibility and hence 
promoting co-receptor activity. Consistent with such a role, mutants 
of membrane-anchored «-klotho™ carrying alanine in place of two, 
three or all four Zn?* coordinating amino acids (Fig. 3c) showed a 
reduced ability to support FGF23 signalling (Fig. 4e). Together with 
our data on the effect of RBA deletion, these results corroborate the 
biological relevance of the crystallographically deduced mode by which 
«-klotho implements FGF23-FGFRIc proximity and thus confers high 
binding affinity. 


FGF23 signalling is a-klotho- and HS- dependent 
Both FGF23 and FGFRIc have a measurable (albeit weak) binding 
affinity for HS. Because HS is ubiquitously expressed, we wondered 
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whether it participates in the apparent «-klotho“°-mediated FGF23- 
FGER dimerization in our cell-based and in vivo experiments. We 
therefore analysed the molecular mass of the ternary complex in the 
absence and presence of increasing molar equivalents of homogenously 
sulfated heparin hexasaccharide (HS6). Consistent with our previous 
observations, in the absence of HS6, the ternary complex migrated as 
a monomeric species! with an apparent molecular mass of 150 kDa, 
in good agreement with the theoretical value for a 1:1:1 complex 
(160 kDa) (Fig. 5a). With increasing molar ratios of HS6 to ternary 
complex, the peak for monomeric ternary complex diminished, while 
a new peak with a molecular mass of 300 kDa (corresponding to a 2:2:2 
FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho* dimer) appeared and increased in 
prominence. Excess HS6 beyond a 1:1 molar ratio of HS6 to ternary 
complex did not lead to any further increase in the amount of dimer 
complex formed, as judged by the integrated area of the dimer complex 
peak (Fig. 5a). We conclude that HS is required for the dimerization of 
1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRI1c*°-a-klotho*° complexes, and that at least a 1:1 
molar ratio of HS6 to ternary complex is required for complete dimeri- 
zation of the complex in solution (Fig. 5a). To confirm the dependency 
of dimerization on HS, we introduced mutations into the HS-binding 
sites of FGFRIc (K160Q/K163Q, FGFR1c*"*, and K207Q/R209Q, 
EGFERIc4"®') and FGF23 (R140A/R143A, FGF234"85), Neither 
mutating the HS-binding site in FGFR1c nor mutating that site in 
FGF23 affected the formation of a monomeric 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRI1c- 
a-klotho complex in solution, demonstrating that a-klotho- 
mediated stabilization of the FGF23-FGEFR complex is independent of 
HS. However, ternary complexes containing any of these three mutants 
failed to dimerize in the presence of HS6 (Fig. 5b). 

Reconstitution experiments in the context of BaF3 cells (an FGFR, 
a-klotho and HS triple-deficient cell line”®) showed that both soluble 
a-klotho®° and membrane-bound a-klotho™ required HS to support 
FGF23-mediated FGFRIc activation in a more physiological context 
(Fig. 5c). We also examined the impact of the HS-binding site muta- 
tions in FGFR1c and FGF23 on FGFRIc activation by FGF23 in BaF3 
cells (Fig. 5d). In agreement with our solution binding data, activation 
by FGF23 of HS-binding site mutants of FGFRIc in BaF3 cells was 
markedly impaired, regardless of whether soluble or membrane-bound 
a-klotho served as the co-receptor (Fig. 5d). Similarly, the binding 
site mutant of FGF23 showed a markedly reduced ability to activate 
FGFRIc (Fig. 5e). These in vitro and cell-based analyses unequivo- 
cally demonstrate that whereas HS fulfils a dual role in paracrine FGF 
signalling—enhancing 1:1 FGF-FGFR binding and promoting 2:2 
FGF-FGFR dimerization—it shares this task with a-klotho in FGF23 
signalling. Thus, a-klotho primarily acts to promote 1:1 FGF23- 
FGFRIc binding, whereas HS induces the dimerization of the resulting 
FGF23-FGFR1c-a-klotho complexes. 

On the basis of the crystallographically deduced 2:2:2 (Protein 
Data Bank (PDB) code 1FQ9)* and 2:2:1 (PDB code 1E0O)*? parac- 
rine FGF-FGFR-HS dimerization models, two distinct HS-induced 
2:2:2 endocrine FGF23-FGFR1c-a-klotho quaternary dimers can be 
predicted that differ markedly in the composition of the dimer interface 
(Extended Data Fig. 8). Specifically, in the 2:2:2:1 model, there would 
be no protein-protein contacts between the two 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRI1c- 
a-klotho protomers (Extended Data Fig. 8a). By contrast, in the 2:2:2:2 
model, FGF23 and FGFRIc from one 1:1:1 FGF23—FGFR1c-a-klotho 
protomer would interact with the D2 domain of FGFRIc in the adjacent 
1:1:1 FGF23-FGFR1c-a-klotho protomer across a two-fold dimer 
interface (Extended Data Fig. 8b). On the basis of the fundamental 
differences in the composition of the dimer interface between these two 
models, we introduced mutations into the secondary-receptor-binding 
site (SRBS) in FGE23 (M149A/N150A/P151A; FGE23°S®*5) and into 
the corresponding secondary-ligand-binding site (SLBS) in FGFR1c 
D2 (1203E, FGFR1c4°!88, and V221D, FGFR1c4°!8°’), both of which 
are unique to the 2:2:2:2 quaternary dimer model. The direct receptor- 
receptor binding site (RRBS) in FGFR1c D2 (A171D; FGFR1cS**55), 
another binding site unique to the 2:2:2:2 model, was also mutated 
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Figure 5 | Heparan sulfate dimerizes two 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRIc-a- 
klotho complexes into a symmetric 2:2:2:2 FG@F23-FGFR1c-a-klotho- 
HS signal transduction unit. a, SEC-MALS analysis of the FGF23- 
FGFRI1c®°-a-klotho®? complex in the absence or presence of increasing 
molar amounts of heparin hexasaccharide (HS6). b, SEC-MALS analysis 
of the FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho“° complexes containing HS-binding 
site mutations of FGF23 and FGFRIc. c-e, Representative immunoblots 
of phosphorylated ERK (top) and total ERK (bottom; sample loading 
controls) in total BaF3 cell lysates (n = 3 independent experiments for each 
panel). c, Analysis of HS dependency of FGF23 signalling. d, e, Analysis of 
mutations in the HS-binding site of FGFRIc (d) and in the HS-binding site 
or secondary receptor-binding site of FGF23 (e). f, SEC-MALS analysis 

of FGF23-FGFRI1c*°-a-klotho*° complexes containing a secondary 
receptor-binding site mutation in FGF23, a secondary ligand-binding site 
mutation in FGFRIc, or a direct receptor-receptor-binding site mutation 
in FGFRIc. In b and f, wild-type ternary complex served as controls. 

g, Molecular surface of a 2:2:2:2 FGF23-FGFR1c-a-klotho-HS dimer 

in two orientations related by a 90° rotation around the horizontal axis: 

a side-view looking parallel to the plane of a cell membrane (left) and a 
bird’s-eye view looking down onto the plane of a cell membrane (right). 
HS molecules are shown as black sticks. 


(Extended Data Fig. 8b). Although all of these FGF23 and FGFRIc 
mutants were able to form ternary complexes with a-klotho®°, the 
ternary complexes containing any of the mutated proteins were 
impaired in their ability to dimerize in the presence of HS6 in 
solution (Fig. 5f). Moreover, the FGF2345855 mutant showed a mark- 
edly diminished ability to activate FGFRI1c in BaF3 cells (Fig. 5e). 
The loss-of-function effects of these mutations are consistent with 
a 2:2:2:2 quaternary dimer model (Extended Data Fig. 8b). Hence, 
we envision that HS engages the HS-binding sites of FGFR1c and 
FGF23 in two stabilized 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFR1c-a-klotho ternary 
complexes to promote the formation of a two-fold symmetric 2:2:2:2 
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FGF23-FGFRI1c-a-klotho-HS dimer (Fig. 5g). In doing so, HS 
enhances reciprocal interactions of FGFR1c D2 and FGF23 from one 
ternary complex with FGFRI1c D2 in the other ternary complex, thereby 
buttressing the dimer (Extended Data Fig. 8b). This replicates the role 
that HS has in paracrine FGF signalling’. In contrast to HS, «-klotho 
molecules do not directly participate in the dimer interface (Fig. 5g), 
but rather indirectly support HS-induced dimerization by enhancing 
1:1 FGF23-FGFRIc binding affinity. Hence, FGF23 seems to strike a 
fine balance between losing a large amount of HS-binding affinity to 
enable its endocrine mode of action and retaining sufficient HS-binding 
affinity to allow HS-mediated dimerization of two 1:1:1 FGF23- 
FGFR1c-a-klotho complexes. These considerations do not formally 
exclude the possibility that 2:2:2:2 and 2:2:2:1 quaternary dimers 
might co-exist as a higher order cluster on the cell surface, as has been 
proposed previously for paracrine 2:2:2 and 2:2:1 FGF-FGFR1-HS 
dimers*". 

FGF19 and FGF21, the other two endocrine FGFs, both require 
8-klotho as an obligate co-receptor to bind and activate cognate 
FGFRs*2"3 so as to mediate effects that regulate, for example, metabolic 
pathways involved in bile acid biosynthesis or fatty acid oxidation**». 
On the basis of the structural analysis and supporting cell-based data 
shown in Extended Data Figs 9 and 10, we propose that 3-klotho, 
similar to a-klotho, functions as a non-enzymatic molecular scaffold 
to promote signalling by these two FGF hormones. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and, except for the data shown in Extended Data Fig. 7a, b, 
investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome 
assessment. 

DNA expression constructs. cDNA fragments encoding full-length human 
a-klotho, 8-klotho and FGFR1c were amplified by PCR and subcloned into the 
lentiviral transfer plasmids pEF1a-IRES-hygro («-/3-klotho) or pEFla-IRES- 
Neo (FGFRIc) using a ligation-independent In-Fusion HD cloning kit (639648, 
Clontech Laboratories). PCR primers for FGFR1 ‘c isotype were designed using 
NEBaseChanger software version 1.2.6 (New England Biolabs) and primers for 
KL and KLB (encoding «-klotho and 6-Klotho, respectively) were designed using 
the primer design tool for the In-Fusion HD cloning kit (Clontech Laboratories). 
A cDNA fragment encoding the entire extracellular domain of human a-klotho 
(residues Met! to Ser981; «-klotho**) was subcloned into the mammalian expres- 
sion plasmid pEFla/myc-His A. DNA fragments for the mature form (that is, 
without the signal sequence) of human FGF23 (residues Tyr25 to Ile251), human 
FGF21 (residues His29 to Ser209), and the extracellular D2-D3 region of human 
FGFRIc (residues Asp142 to Arg365; FGFR1c*°), which is both necessary and 
sufficient for FGF binding, were amplified by PCR and ligated into the cloning sites 
of the bacterial expression plasmids pET-30a and pET-28a, respectively. Single/ 
multiple site mutations, loop deletions and truncations were introduced into 
expression constructs encoding the wild-type proteins using a Q5 Site-Directed 
Mutagenesis Kit (E0554S, New England Biolabs). The integrity of each expression 
construct was confirmed by restriction enzyme digestion and DNA sequencing. 
Information on the constructs is provided in the Supplementary Tables 1 and 2. 
Recombinant protein expression and purification. N-acetylglucosaminyltransferase I 
(GnTI) deficient HEK293S cells (CRL-3022, American Type Culture Collection 
(ATCC)) were transfected by calcium phosphate co-precipitation with the expres- 
sion construct encoding a-klotho“"®. G418-resistant colonies were selected for 
a-klotho* expression using 0.5 mg ml! G418 (6483, KSE Scientific). The 
clone with the highest expression level was propagated in DME/F12 medium 
(SH30023.02, HyClone) supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS) 
(35-010-CV, CORNING), 100 U ml"! penicillin plus 100,.g ml“! streptomycin 
(15140-122, Gibco), and 0.5mg ml”! G418. For protein production, 1 x 10° cells 
were seeded in 25 cm cell culture dishes in 20 ml DME/F12 medium containing 
10% FBS and grown for 24h. Thereafter, the medium was replaced with 25 ml 
DME/F12 medium containing 1% FBS. Three days later, secreted a-klotho*° from 
two litres of conditioned medium was captured on a 5 ml heparin affinity HiTrap 
column (GE Healthcare) and eluted with a 100 ml linear NaCl gradient (0-1.0 M). 
Column fractions containing a-klotho‘® were pooled and diluted tenfold with 
25mM Tris pH 8.0 buffer, and the diluted protein sample was loaded onto an 
anion exchange column (SOUCRE Q, GE Healthcare) and eluted with a 280 ml 
linear NaCl gradient (0-0.4_M). As a final purification step, SOURCE Q fractions 
containing a-klotho*“° were concentrated and applied to a Superdex 200 column 
(GE Healthcare). a-Klotho®’ protein was eluted isocratically in 25 mM HEPES 
pH 7.5 buffer containing 500 mM NaCl and 100 mM (NH4)2SO,. A mutant of 
a-klotho*° lacking the receptor binding arm (a-klotho*t?/48®4) was expressed 
and purified similarly as the wild-type counterpart. 

Human wild-type FGF23 and its mutants were expressed in Escherichia coli 
BL21 DE3 cells. Inclusion bodies enriched in misfolded insoluble FGF23 protein 
were dissolved in 6 M guanidinium hydrochloride and FGF23 proteins were 
refolded by dialysis for 2 days at 4°C against buffer A (25mM HEPES pH 7.5, 
150mM NaCl, 7.5% glycerol) followed by buffer B (25mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100mM 
NaCl, 5% glycerol). Correctly folded FGF23 proteins were captured on a 5 ml 
heparin affinity HiTrap column (GE Healthcare) and eluted with a 100 ml linear 
NaCl gradient (0-2.0 M). Final purification of FGF23 proteins was achieved by 
cation exchange chromatography (SOURCE S, GE Healthcare) with a 280 ml linear 
NaCl gradient (0-0.4M). Human FGFR1c*™ and its mutants were also expressed 
as inclusion bodies in E. coli BL21 DE3 and refolded in vitro by slow dialysis at 4°C 
against the following buffers: buffer A (25 mM Tris pH 8.2, 150mM NaCl, 7.5% 
glycerol), buffer B (25mM Tris pH 8.2, 100mM NaCl, 5% glycerol), and buffer C 
(25mM Tris pH 8.2, 50mM NaCl, 5% glycerol); dialysis against each buffer was 
for minimally 12h. Properly folded FGFRI1c proteins were purified by heparin 
affinity chromatography followed by size-exclusion chromatography as described 
above. All column chromatography was performed at 4°C on an AKTA pure 251 
system (GE Healthcare). 

Crystallization and X-ray crystal structure determination. To facilitate 
crystallization of the FGF23-FGFRI1c*°-a-klotho*’ complex, we used a 
proteolytically and structurally more stable FGF23 protein variant, which lacked 
46 residues from the FGF23 C-terminus (Cys206 to Ile251) and carried Arg-to-Gln 
mutations at positions 176 and 179 of the 176-Arg-His-Thr-Arg-179 proteolytic 
cleavage motif in FGF23. The Arg-to-Gln mutations occur naturally in patients 
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with autosomal dominant hypophosphatemic rickets (ADHR)”, and deletion of 
C-terminal residues Cys206 to Ile251 has no effect on the phosphaturic activity 
of FGF23 in mice or its signalling potential in a-klotho™ expressing cultured 
cells!. Thus, the first 26 amino acids (Ser180 to Ser205) of the 72-amino-acid- 
long C-terminal tail of FGF23, defined as the region past the 176-Arg-His-Thr- 
Arg-179 proteolytic cleavage site, comprise the minimal region of the FGF23 
C-terminal tail for binding the FGFR1c*°-«-klotho*° complex”. To prepare 
the FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho“® complex, its purified components were 
mixed at a molar ratio of 1.2:1.2:1 and spin-concentrated using an Amicon Ultra- 
15 concentrator (UFC901024, Merck Millipore). The concentrated sample was 
applied to a Superdex 200 column (GE Healthcare) and eluted isocratically in 
25mM HEPES pH 7.5 buffer containing 500 mM NaCl and 100 mM (NH4)2SOu. 
Column peak fractions were analysed by SDS-PAGE and peak fractions containing 
the ternary complex were concentrated to 7mg ml~!. Concentrated ternary 
complex was screened for crystallization by sitting drop vapour diffusion. A range 
of commercially available crystallization screen kits was used: Protein Complex 
Suite (130715), Classics Suite (130701), Classics II Suite (130723), and Classics Lite 
Suite (130702) from Qiagen; Crystal Screen (HR2-110), Crystal Screen 2 (HR2- 
112), Crystal Screen Lite (HR2-128), PEG/Ion Screen (HR2-126), and PEGRx1 
(HR2-082) from Hampton Research; and PEG Grid Screening Kit (36436) and 
Crystallization Cryo Kit (75403) from Sigma-Aldrich. Drops consisting of 100 nl 
reservoir solution and 100 nl protein complex solution were equilibrated against 
10011 well volume set up in 96-well plates (Fisher Scientific) using a Mosquito 
crystallization robot (TTP Labtech). Plates were stored at 18°C and automati- 
cally imaged by Rock Imager 1000 (Formulatrix). Image data were collected and 
managed using Rock Maker software version 3.1.4.0 (Formulatrix). One crystal 
hit was obtained after 7 days of plate incubation at 18°C and one crystallization 
condition from the Protein Complex Suite (130715, Qiagen) was chosen for 
optimization using the Additive Screen (HR2-428) from Hampton Research. 
Crystals were confirmed as protein crystals by UV imaging using Rock Imager 
1000 (Formulatrix). Crystal growth in optimized conditions was scaled up in 
24-well VDXm plates (Hampton Research) where crystals were grown by hanging 
drop vapour diffusion. Larger crystals (80 x 76 x 351m) were obtained within 
28 days by mixing 1 ul of protein complex and 1 1l of crystallization solution. Some 
of those crystals were dissolved in Lammli sample buffer after thorough rinsing, 
and analysed by SDS-PAGE and staining with Coomassie blue to confirm the 
presence of all three proteins in the ternary complex. 

Crystals of ternary complex were briefly soaked in cryo-protective solution 
consisting of mother liquor supplemented with 25% (w/v) glycerol. These were 
then mounted on CryoLoops (Hampton Research) and flash-frozen in liquid 
nitrogen. Crystal screening for X-ray diffraction and diffraction data collection 
were performed at 100 K on one of the NE-CAT beam lines at the Advanced Photon 
Source synchrotron of Argonne National Laboratory. X-ray images were recorded 
with an ADSC Quantum 315 CCD detector with primary oscillations at 100K, a 
wavelength of 0.97918 A, and a crystal-to-detector distance of 420mm. Crystals 
of the ternary complex belong to the monoclinic space group C2, and contain one 
ternary complex molecule in the asymmetric unit. X-ray diffraction data sets were 
collected to 3.0 A from native protein crystals, integrated, and scaled using XDS** 
and SCALA* from the CCP4 software suite”’. 

A clear molecular replacement solution was found for both KL domains 
using the Phaser module of PHENIX*! and homology models of KL1 and KL2, 
which were built with Rosetta software available through the ROBETTA Protein 
Structure Prediction Server (http://robetta.bakerlab.org). However, the FGF23- 
FGFRI1c component of the ternary complex could not be found even after fixing 
the coordinates of the partial solution found for the KL domains. Through careful 
inspection of the crystal lattice and the F, — F, difference and 2F, — F. composite 
maps generated using the partial model, we succeeded in manually placing an 
FGF23-FGFRIc D2 portion of the FGF23-FGFRIc complex. This was created 
using the experimental crystal structures of SOS-bound FGF23” (PDB code 2P39) 
and the FGF2-bound FGFRIc ectodomain’ (PDB code 1CVS). After a few rounds 
of refinements, FGFRIc D3 could also be placed manually. Iterative rounds of 
model building and refinement were carried out using Coot and the Phenix. 
Refine module of PHENIX”. 

The structure has been refined to 3.0 A resolution with working and free 
R-factors of 23.46 and 28.26%, respectively, and good Ramachandran plot statistics. 
X-ray diffraction data collection and structure refinement statistics are summa- 
rized in Extended Data Table 1. The final model comprises residues Glu34 to 
His977 of human a-klotho“, residues Met149 to Ala361 of human FGFRIc*° 
and residues Tyr25 to Thr200 of human FGF23. Owing to insufficient electron den- 
sity, the following residues of the ternary complex could not be built: 1) Leu98 to 
Ser115 (31a1 loop) of a-klotho* KL1, 2) Glu957 to Glu960 (an ADAM protease 
cleavage site) at the junction between the rigid core of «-klotho*° KL2 and the 
flexible extracellular juxtamembrane linker that connects KL2 to the transmem- 
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brane helix of a-klotho, 3) the last four residues of the extracellular juxtamembrane 
linker (Thr978 to Ser981) of «-klotho®", 4) the last five C-terminal residues of 
FGF23 (Pro201 to Ser205), 5) Asp142 to Arg148 N-terminal to the D2 domain of 
FGFRIc*®, and 6) Leu362 to Arg365 C-terminal to the D3 domain of FGFRIc™. 
Ordering of the first six N-terminal residues of FGF23 (Tyr25 to Pro30) is influ- 
enced by crystal lattice contacts. 

SEC-MALS. The SEC-MALS instrument setup consisted of a Waters Breeze 2 
HPLC system (Waters), a miniDAWN-TREOS 18-angle static light scattering 
detector with built-in 658.0-nm wavelength laser (Wyatt Technology Corp.), and 
an Optilab rEX refractive index detector (Wyatt Technology Corp.). A Superdex 
200 10/300 GL column (GE Healthcare) was placed in-line between the HPLC 
pump (Waters 1525) and the HPLC UV (Waters 2998 Photodiode Array), laser 
light scattering, and refractive index detectors. Light scattering and refractive index 
detectors were calibrated following the manufacturer's guidelines. The refractive 
index increment (dn/dc), in which n is the refractive index and c is the concentra- 
tion of the mixture of DDM and CHS in 20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0 buffer containing 
300 mM NaCl, was determined offline using an Optilab T-rEX refractive index 
detector. Monomeric bovine serum albumin (23210, Thermo Scientific) was used 
as part of routine data quality control. 

At least 60 ml of 25mM HEPES pH 7.5 buffer containing 150 mM NaCl were 

passed through the system at a flow rate of 0.5 ml min! to equilibrate the Superdex 
200 10/300 GL column and establish stable baselines for light scattering and refrac- 
tive index detectors. Purified «-klotho*°, FGFR1c*° (wild type or mutant), and 
FGF23 (wild type or mutant) proteins were mixed at a molar ratio of 1:1:1 and 
concentrated to 12.54.M. Protein samples (5011) with a molar equivalent of a 
heparin hexasaccharide (HO06, Iduron) were injected onto the gel filtration 
column, and the column eluent was continuously monitored for 280 nm 
absorbance, laser light scattering, and refractive index. In a separate set of 
experiments, 50 ul of 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRIc°°-a-klotho*™ ternary complex at 
12.5|1M concentration was mixed with heparin hexasaccharide at molar ratios 
of 1:0.25, 1:0.5, 1:1 or 1:2, and the mixtures were injected onto the gel filtration 
column. As a control, 50,11 of ternary complex without added heparin hexasac- 
charide were run on the column. In yet another set of experiments, «-klotho*° 
(wild type or mutant) and FGFRIc*° were mixed at a molar ratio of 1:1, and 50, 
of concentrated protein mixtures were injected onto the gel filtration column. 50 il 
of concentrated a-klotho®° (wild type or mutant) alone were run as a control in 
these experiments. The analyses were performed at ambient temperature. Data 
were collected every second at a flow rate of 0.5 ml min“. Laser light scattering 
intensity and eluent refractive index (concentration) data were adjusted manually 
for the volume delay of UV absorbance at 280 nm, and were processed using 
ASTRA software (Wyatt Technology Corp.). A protein refractive index increment 
(dn/dc value) of 0.185 ml g! was used for molecular mass calculations. 
Cell line culture and stimulation and analysis of protein phosphorylation. 
HEK293 cells (a gift from A. Mansukhani, identified by morphology check 
under microscope, mycoplasma negative in DAPI) were maintained in DMEM 
medium (10-017-CV, CORNING) supplemented with 10% FBS, 100U ml"! of 
penicillin and 100,.g ml“! streptomycin. HEK293 cells naturally express multiple 
FGER isoforms including FGFR1c, FGFR3c and FGFR4, but lack a-klotho or 
8-klotho co-receptors. BaF3 cells (a gift from S. Byron, identified by morphology 
check under microscope, mycoplasma negative in DAPI), an IL-3-dependent 
haematopoietic pro B cell line, were cultured in RPMI 1640 medium (10-040-CV, 
CORNING) supplemented with 10% FBS, 100 U ml“! of penicillin, 100,1g ml“! 
streptomycin and 5ng ml“! mouse IL-3 (#GFM1, Cell Guidance Systems). BaF3 
cells do not express FGFRs, «-/3-klotho co-receptors, or HS cofactors, and hence 
are naturally non-responsive to FGFs. However, via controlled ectopic expression 
of FGFRs and klotho co-receptors and exogenous supplementation with soluble 
HS, these cells can be forced to respond to FGF stimulation. As such, the BaF3 cell 
line has served as a powerful tool for reconstituting FGF-FGFR cell surface signal 
transduction complexes to dissect the molecular mechanisms of paracrine and 
endocrine FGF signalling”4>*°, 

Stable or transient expression of full-length (transmembrane) human a-klotho, 
8-klotho, FGFRIc, and mutants of these proteins in HEK293 or BaF3 cells was 
achieved using lentiviral vectors. To generate lentiviral expression vectors, HEK293 
cells were seeded at a density of about 8 x 10° in 10cm cell culture dishes and 
co-transfected by calcium phosphate co-precipitation with 8 j1g of lentiviral 
transfer plasmid encoding wild-type or mutant «-klotho, 3-klotho or FGFRIc, 
1.6 1g of pMD2.G envelope plasmid, and 2.5 1g of psPAX2 packaging plasmid. 
Fresh medium was added to the cells for a 3-day period after transfection. Cell 
culture supernatant containing recombinant lentivirus particles was collected 
and used to infect 2 x 10° HEK293 or BaF3 cells in the presence of polybrene 
(5g ml !; 134220, Santa Cruz Biotechnology). Stable transfectants were selected 
using hygromycin (1 mg ml’, ant-hg-1, InvivoGen) or G418 (0.5 mg ml, 6483, 
KSE Scientific). For transient protein expression, 2 x 10° HEK293 cells were plated 


in 6-well cell culture dishes and on the following day, the cells were infected with 
recombinant lentivirus in the presence of polybrene (16 1g). 

For cell stimulation studies, unmodified and stably transfected HEK293 cells 
were seeded in 6-well cell culture plates at a density of 4 x 10° cells per well and 
maintained for 24h in cell culture medium without FBS. In the case of transiently 
transfected HEK293 cells, medium containing lentivirus particles was removed 
from the cells after incubation for approximately 12h, and the cells were also 
serum-starved for 24h. Stably transfected BaF3 cells were seeded in 10 cm cell 
culture dishes at a density of 6 x 10° cells and serum-starved for 6h. Unmodified 
HEK293 cells were stimulated for 10 min with wild-type or mutant FGF23 both 
in the presence and absence of wild-type or mutant a-klotho*®. HEK293 cells 
stably or transiently expressing wild-type a-klotho™ or its mutants were stimu- 
lated with wild-type or mutant FGF23 alone. In one set of experiments, HEK293 
cells expressing wild-type a-klotho™ were pretreated with a-klotho®° for 
10 min before stimulation with wild-type FGF23. BaF3 cells expressing wild- 
type or mutant FGFRIc were stimulated with wild-type or mutant FGF23 in 
the presence or absence of «-klotho* and heparin. BaF3 cells co-expressing 
wild-type a-klotho™ and wild-type or mutant FGFR1c were stimulated with wild- 
type or mutant FGF23 in the presence of heparin. BaF3 cells co-expressing wild- 
type FGFRI1c and wild-type or mutant B-klotho™ were stimulated with wild-type 
FGF21 in the presence or absence of heparin. 

After stimulation, cells were lysed, and lysate samples containing approxi- 
mately 301g total cellular protein were electrophoresed on 12% SDS-PAGE and 
electrotransferred onto a nitrocellulose membrane. The membrane was blocked 
for 1h at ambient temperature in Tris-buffered saline pH 7.6 containing 0.05% 
Tween-20 and 5% BSA (BP1600-100, Fisher BioReagents). Rabbit monoclonal 
antibodies to phosphorylated ERK1/2 (4370, Cell Signaling Technology) and 
total (phosphorylated and unphosphorylated) ERK1/2 (4695, Cell Signaling 
Technology) were diluted 1:2,000 and 1:1,000, respectively, in blocking buffer. 
After overnight incubation at 4°C with one of these diluted antibodies, the 
blot was washed with Tris-buffered saline pH 7.6 containing 0.05% Tween-20, 
and then incubated at ambient temperature for 30 min with 1:10,000-diluted 
IRDye secondary antibody (926-32211 (goat anti-rabbit), LI-COR). After 
another round of washing with Tris-buffered saline pH 7.6 containing 0.05% 
Tween-20, the blot was imaged on an Odyssey Fc Dual-mode Imaging System 
(LI-COR). 
a-Klotho treatment of mice and serum, urinary phosphate analysis. Mice of 
the strain 129/Sv (Charles River Laboratories) were housed in a room with a 
temperature of 22 + 1°C and a 12h:12h light/dark cycle, and had ad libitum access 
to tap water and Teklad global 16% rodent diet (Envigo). Ten female and ten 
male 6-week-old mice of each gender were assigned to receive either recombinant 
a-klotho*" protein diluted in isotonic saline (0.1 mg kg! body weight) or protein 
diluent only (buffer control). Mice were placed in metabolic cages for a one-day 
acclimation, and returned to the cages for 24-h urine collection after intraperi- 
toneal injection of a-klotho®® protein or buffer control. After urine collection, 
mice were placed under isofluorane anaesthesia, and blood was drawn from the 
retro-orbital sinus and transferred into tubes containing a few drops of sterile 
solution of heparin (Sagent Pharmaceuticals). After centrifugation at 3,000g at 
4°C for 5 min, supernatant plasma was taken out of the tubes and stored at —80°C. 
Blood and urine samples were also collected before injection of a-klotho®° or 
buffer control. Phosphate and creatinine concentrations in plasma and urine were 
measured using a Vitros Chemistry Analyzer (Ortho-Clinical Diagnosis) and 
a P/ACE MDQ Capillary Electrophoresis System equipped with a photodiode 
detector (Beckman-Coulter), respectively. The Mouse Metabolic Phenotyping 
Core Facility at UT Southwestern Medical Center carried out the measurements 
of these analytes. 

Ina separate set of experiments, 10- to 12-week-old mice were given an intraperi- 
toneal injection of wild-type a-klotho®*” (0.1 mg kg”! body weight), RBA deletion 
mutant, a-klotho®/484 (0.1 mg kg! body weight), or protein diluent only (three 
female and three male mice per group), and blood and urine samples were collected 
for measurement of phosphate and creatinine as described above. In yet another 
set of experiments, 10- to 12-week-old mice were injected intraperitoneally with 
0.1 mg kg“! body weight of wild-type a-klotho*® (two female and one male mice), 
mutant «-klotho®t*/4854 (two female and two male mice), or protein diluent only 
(two female and one male mice), and kidneys were obtained from the mice under 
isofluorane anaesthesia four hours after the injection. Total RNA was extracted 
from the kidneys using RNAeasy kit (Qiagen), and Egr1 mRNA levels were quanti- 
fied by quantitative PCR (qPCR) with cyclophilin (also known as Ppia) as a control. 
Template cDNA for the PCR was generated using SuperScript III First Strand 
Synthesis System (Invitrogen) and oligo-(dT) primers. PCR primers for Egr1 were 
5'-GAGGAGATGATGCTGCTGAG-3’ and 5'-TGCTGCTGCTGCTATTACC-3’. 
PCR primers for cyclophilin were 5’-GTCTCTTTTCGCCGCTTGCT-3’ and 
5'-TCTGCTGTCTTTGGAACTTTGTCTG-3’. qPCR was performed in 
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triplicate for each kidney RNA sample. Except for Egr1 expression analysis, data 
were analysed by paired Student's t-test. All studies in mice were approved by 
the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center and conducted following the National Institutes of 
Health Guide for the Care and Use of Laboratory Animals. 

Enzymatic assay. To examine a-klotho‘® for glycoside-hydrolase activity, 
4-methylumbelliferyl-3-p-xylopyranoside (M7008, Sigma-Aldrich), 4- 
methylumbelliferyl-8-p-glucuronide (474427, Sigma-Aldrich) and 
4-methylumbelliferyl-c-p-N-acetylneuraminic acid (69587, Sigma-Aldrich) were 
selected as substrates and commercially available recombinant neuraminidase 
(#10269611001, Roche Diagnostics GmbH) and 3-Glucuronidase (#G0251, Sigma- 
Aldrich) were used as positive controls. 201g of «-klotho* or the control enzymes 
were added into reaction buffer (0.1 M sodium citrate buffer, pH 5.6, 0.05 M NaCl, 
0.01% Tween 20) containing 0.5mM substrate at a final volume of 100 11, and the 
reaction mixtures were incubated at 37°C for 2h. Enzymatic activity was assessed 
by quantifying fluorescence intensity of released 4-methylumbelliferone at an 
excitation wavelength of 360 nm and an emission wavelength of 450 nm using a 
FlexStation 3 Multi-Mode Microplate Reader (Molecular Devices). 
Fluorescence dye-based thermal shift assay. SYPRO Orange dye (S6650, 
ThermoFisher Scientific) was used as the fluorescent probe. 15 11 of 201M solu- 
tions of protein samples (wild-type and mutated forms of FGF23; a-kKlotho*? 
or a-kKlotho®4884 alone; 1:1 mixtures of «-klotho®° or «-klotho®t/ 4884 with 
FGF23 C-terminal tail peptide) were mixed with 5 1l of working dye solution 
(1:25 dilution) in duplicate in PCR strips. A temperature gradient from 4°C to 
100°C, at 1°C per min increment was carried out with a CFX96 Touch Real- 
Time PCR Detection System (Bio-Rad). Fluorescence was recorded as a function 
of temperature in real time. The melting temperature (T,,) was calculated with 
StepOne software v2.2 as the maximum of the derivative of the resulting SYPRO 
Orange fluorescence curves. 

Statistics and reproducibility. Glycoside-hydrolase activity of a-klotho 
neuraminidase and ($-glucuronidase was measured in triplicate; one triplicate 
representative of three independent experiments is shown in Fig. 2c. Each set 
of immunoblot experiments (data shown in Figs 4b-e, 5c-e and Extended Data 
Figs 1b, 4c, 7e and 10b, c) was independently repeated three times. Renal mRNA 
levels of mouse Egr1 and cyclophilin were each measured in triplicate, and mean 
values of relative Egr1 mRNA concentrations from three independent samples for 
buffer control, three independent samples for a-klotho*” treatment, and four 
independent samples for «-klotho**/484 treatment are shown in Extended Data 
Figs 1d and 7b, respectively. Protein elution profiles from size-exclusion columns 
shown in Figs 4a, 5a, b, fand Extended Data Fig. 7c are each representative of three 
independent experiments. 
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Data availability. Atomic coordinates and structure factors for the crystal structure 
of the FGF23-FGFR1c*°-a-klotho*° ternary complex are accessible at the RCBS 
Protein Data Bank (PDB) under accession code 5W21. Requests for in vivo datasets 
should be directed to O.W.M. Requests for all other reagents and datasets, including 
recombinant proteins, engineered cell lines and cell-based data, should be made 
to M.M. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | «-Klotho“° functions as a co-receptor 

for FGF23. a, Domain organization of membrane-bound a-klotho 
(a-klotho™) and its soluble isoform a-klotho* generated by an 
ectodomain shedding in the kidney!®. KL1 and KL2 are tandem domains 
with homology to family 1 glycosidases®. b, Representative immunoblots 
of phosphorylated ERK (top) and total ERK (bottom; sample loading 
control) in total HEK293 cell lysates (n = 3 independent experiments). 
Top, lysates from untransfected HEK293 cells that were pre-treated 

with a fixed a-klotho*° concentration (10 nM) and then stimulated 
with increasing FGF23 concentrations, and lysates from HEK293- 
a-klotho™ cells treated with increasing concentrations of FGF23 alone. 


Buffer aKlotho®° 


Bottom, lysates from HEK293-a-klotho™ cells that were pre-treated 
with increasing a-klotho*"° concentrations and then stimulated with a 
fixed FGF23 concentration. c, Plasma phosphate, fractional excretion of 
phosphate, and phosphate excretion rate in wild-type mice before and after 
a single injection of a-klotho* (0.1 mg kg! body weight) or isotonic 
saline alone (buffer). Circles denote mean values; error bars denote s.d. 
n= 10 mice per group. *P < 0.05, paired Student's f test. d, Relative Egr1 
mRNA levels in the kidney of wild-type mice after a single injection with 
a-klotho*° (0.1 mg kg! body weight) or isotonic saline alone (buffer). 
Data are mean and s.d. n =3 mice per group. The same batch of 
a-klotho®° protein was used in the experiments shown in b-d. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Topology of ternary complex is consistent 
with its orientation on the cell surface. a, Cartoon representation of 1:1:1 
FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho*° complex in four different orientations 
related by 90° rotation. «-Klotho domains are coloured cyan (KL1) and 
blue (KL2); the KL1-KL2 linker is in yellow. FGFR1c and FGF23 are in 
green and orange, respectively. The ternary complex resembles an oblique 
rectangular prism with an average dimension of 100 A x 90 A x 50A. 
The long axes of a-klotho*° and FGF23-FGFRIc complex in the ternary 
complex are each about 90 A long, and parallel to one another such that 
the C termini of FGFRIc* and «-klotho®° end up on the same side of 
the ternary complex, ready to insert into the cell membrane (grey bar). 
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First, the N-acetyl glucosamine moiety (purple sticks) at six of the seven 
consensus N-linked «-klotho glycosylation sites could be built owing 

to sufficient electron density. Asn694 is the only glycosylation site that 
falls in the vicinity of a binding interface, namely a-klotho*°-FGF23. 

b, Close-up view of the KL1-KL2 interdomain interface. Zinc (orange 
sphere)-mediated contacts facilitate overall a-klotho®° conformation. 
Dashed yellow lines denote hydrogen bonds; grey surfaces denote 
hydrophobic contacts. c, Emission energy spectrum obtained from 
excitation/emission scan of the FGF23-FGFRIc®'-a-klotho*” 

crystal. Inset shows an expanded view of zinc fluorescence at 8,637 eV of 


emission energy. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Structural basis for the weak FGFR-binding 
affinity of FGF23. a, Open-book view of FGF23-FGFRIc* complex 
interface. FGF23 (orange) and FGFRI1c*? (green) are pulled apart and 
rotated by 90° around the vertical axis to expose the binding interface 
(blue). b, Ligand-receptor D3 and ligand-receptor D2-D3 linker 
interfaces of endocrine FGF23-FGFRIc and paracrine FGF9-FGFRI1c”” 
structures. Grey transparent surfaces denote hydrophobic interactions; 
dashed yellow lines denote hydrogen bonds. Because FGF9 Arg62 is 
replaced with glycine in FGF23 (Gly38) and FGF9 Glu138 is replaced with 
histidine in FGF23 (His117), neither the side chain of Asp125 in FGF23 
(Asn 146 in FGF9), nor the side chain of invariant Arg250 in the FGFR1c 
D2-D3 linker can be tethered through intramolecular hydrogen bonds. 
Thus, these side chains possess greater freedom of motion in the 
FGF23-FGFRIc complex, and as a result, hydrogen bonding between 
FGF23 and FGFRIc D2-D3 linker entails greater entropic cost, which 


generates less binding affinity. Substitution of Phe140 and Pro189 in 
FGF9 with hydrophilic Thr119 and Ser159 in FGF23 further diminishes 
the ability of FGF23 to gain binding affinity from hydrogen bonding with 
FGFRIc D2-D3 linker. A lack of contacts between FGF23 N terminus 
and FGFRIc D3 cleft, which forms between alternatively spliced 8C’-BE 
and BB’-8C loops*’, probably further exacerbates the weak FGFR-binding 
affinity of FGF23. c, Ligand-receptor D2 interface in endocrine FGF23- 
FGFRIc and paracrine FGF9-FGFRI1c”” structures. Grey transparent 
surfaces denote hydrophobic interactions; dashed yellow lines denote 
hydrogen bonds. Many contacts at this interface are conserved between 
paracrine FGF molecules and FGF23, and hence FGF23 gains much 

of its FGFR-binding affinity through these contacts. Three hydrogen 
bonds involving Asn49, Ser50 and His66 of FGF23 are unique to the 
FGF23-FGFRIc complex. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Structural basis for FGFR isoform specificity 
of a-klotho and FGF23. a, Structure-based sequence alignment of a 
segment of FGFR D3. The alternatively spliced regions of all seven FGFRs 
are boxed with a purple rectangle. {}-strand locations above the alignment 
are coloured green (constant region) and purple (alternatively spliced 
region). A leucine (boxed) of hydrophobic groove residues (light purple) 
in the alternatively spliced region is conserved only among ‘c’ isoforms of 
FGFR1-FGFR3 and FGFR4, which explains a-klotho binding selectivity 
for these receptors. b, Interface between FGF23 and the BF-8G loop of 
FGFRIc D3 in the FGF23-FGFRIc structure of the ternary complex. 
Backbone atoms of His117 and Gly81 in FGF23 make specific hydrogen 
bonds with the Ser346 side-chain and Asn345 backbone atoms of the 
BF-BG loop. The serine residue corresponding to Ser346 in FGFR1c 
(yellow) is conserved only among ‘c’ isoforms of FGFR1-FGFR3 and 
FGFR4 (see a). c, Representative immunoblots of phosphorylated 


ERK (top) and total ERK (bottom; sample loading control) in total BaF3 
cell lysates (n = 3 independent experiments). d, Cartoon representations 
of four paracrine FGF-FGFR complex structures**7?°", Solid black 
oval denotes the hydrophobic D3 groove. Dashed black circle denotes 
the second binding pocket (SBP) for a-klotho in D3. Although the 
hydrophobic groove is engaged by FGF8 (see also e), the SBP is not used 
in any of the current paracrine FGF—FGFR structures. In most paracrine 
FGF-FGER structures, the 8C-8C’ loop is disordered (dashed red lines) 
because it does not participate in FGF binding. Evidently, SBP and 
BC-8C’ loop in D3 have evolved to mediate «-klotho binding to FGFR. 
e, a-Klotho and FGF8b both bind to the hydrophobic groove in 

FGFRI1c D3. FGF8b (brown) from the FGF8b-FGEFR2c structure®? was 
superimposed onto FGF23 in the FGF23-FGFRI1c*°-a-klotho*° 
complex. The aN helix of FGF8b occupies the same binding pocket in 
FGFRIc D3 as the distal tip of the a-klotho RBA. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | «-Klotho is the first non-enzymatic scaffold 
among TIM barrel proteins. a, Structure-based sequence alignment of 
TIM barrels of «-klotho KL1 and KL2 domains and KLrP. Most glycoside 
hydrolases (GH), a functionally diverse group of enzymes that cleave 
glycosidic bonds of complex carbohydrates on glycoproteins®, adopt a TIM 
barrel fold. Locations and lengths of TIM barrel 8-strands and a-helices 
are indicated above the alignment. Among GH family 1 members of the 
klotho subfamily, only KLrP has a verified glycosylceramidase activity”®, 
and Glu165 and Glu373 are its catalytically essential glutamic acids. KLrP 
residues coloured cyan participate in substrate recognition/hydrolysis. 
a-Klotho residues coloured red bind FGF23, and a-klotho residues of the 
KL2 81a1 loop (purple box) coloured purple interact with the FGFR1c D3 
domain. b, Superimposition of KL1 Cy trace (grey/cyan) onto that of KLrP 
(grey/yellow). Superimposition root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) 
value is 1.08 A. Structurally most divergent regions between KL1 and 
KLrP are in cartoon representation. Glucose moiety and aliphatic chains 
of glucosylceramide (KLrP substrate) are in sticks with carbon in black 
(glucose) or green/cyan/pink (aliphatic chains). Catalytically essential 
Glu165 in KLrP is replaced by an asparagine in KL1. Hydrophobic residues 


from KL1 86a6 loop occupy the pocket that accommodates the aliphatic 
chains of glucosylceramide in KLrP. The KL1 N terminus supports 
KL1-KL2 cleft formation (Extended Data Fig. 2b) and KL1 B6a6 loop 
conformation contributes to a key portion of the binding pocket in this 
cleft for the FGF23 C-terminal tail (Fig. 3c). c, d, Superimposition of 

KL2 C, trace (grey/blue) onto that of KLrP (grey/yellow). Superimposition 
rm.s.d. value is 1.37 A. Structurally divergent 31a (c), 8606 and B8a8 (d) 
loops of KL2 and KLrP are rendered in cartoon. 81a1 loop in KL2 is 
disengaged from the central TIM barrel and stretches away from it by as 
much as 35 A. Catalytically essential Glu373 in KLrP is replaced by a serine 
in KL2. KLrP residues from 8606 and B8a8 loops bind glucosylceramide 
(KLrP substrate); for example, Trp345 in the 86a6 loop and Glu424 

and Trp425 in the 8808 loop. Sequence divergence (a) and altered loop 
conformations are incompatible with glucosylceramide coordination 

by KL2. 81a, 8606 and B8a8 loops lie at the rim of the catalytic mouth 

in the TIM barrel (see Fig. 2b). Divergent conformations of these three 
loops in KL2 result in notable widening of the central barrel cavity in KL2, 
which merges with the KL1-KL2 cleft to form an expansive basin that 
accommodates the distal portion of the FGF23 C-terminal tail. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | a-Klotho interaction with rigid core of a-klotho—FGF23°" interface. b, Close-up view of the interface between 
FGF23 and a second binding pocket next to the hydrophobic groove proximal end of RBA and SBP in D3. The disulfide bridge between Cys572 
in FGFRIc D3. a, A partial view of the ternary complex. a-Klotho*° (N-terminal end of RBA) and Cys621 («2 helix) at the base of the RBA 
(cyan/blue solid surface, RBA of KL2 in blue cartoon), FGF23 (orange probably imparts some degree of conformational rigidity to the proximal 
transparent surface and cartoon), FGFRIc (constant region: solid green RBA portion, whereas the conformation of the distal RBA tip is dictated 
surface; alternatively spliced region: solid purple surface). Dashed black by contacts with FGFRIc D3. c, Close-up view of the a-klotho—FGF23°" 
circle denotes the perimeter of the interface between proximal end of interface detailing hydrogen bonding (top) and hydrophobic contacts 
a-klotho RBA and a second binding pocket (SBP) in FGFRIc D3 next (bottom). Grey transparent surfaces denote hydrophobic interactions; 

to the hydrophobic groove. Solid black box denotes the perimeter of dashed yellow lines denote hydrogen bonding contacts. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Deletion of RBA of a-klotho*° generates 

an FGF23 ligand trap. a, Plasma phosphate and fractional excretion 

of phosphate in wild-type mice before and after a single injection of 
a-klotho®? (0.1 mg kg”! body weight), mutant a-klotho®to/4884 

(0.1 mg kg! body weight), or isotonic saline alone (buffer). Circles denote 
mean values; error bars denote s.d. n = 6 mice per group. Significance 
values were determined by a paired Student's t test. b, Relative Egrl mRNA 
levels in the kidney of wild-type mice injected once with a-klotho*® 

(0.1 mg kg! body weight; n = 3), mutant o-klotho®t*/48"4 (0.1 mg kg~! 
body weight; n = 4), or isotonic saline alone (buffer; n = 3). Data are 

mean and s.d. c, Representative elution profiles of FGF23-a-klotho*” 
and FGF23-a-klotho®*°/4854 mixtures from a size-exclusion column and 
representative Coomassie blue-stained SDS-polyacrylamide gels of eluted 
protein peak fractions. d, Thermal shift assay of «-klotho®° and the 
a-klotho®te/4854 mutant in the presence and absence of FGF23 
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C-terminal tail peptide (FGF23°!) (n =3 independent experiments). 
Increased melting temperatures in the presence of the FGF23©" indicate 
interaction of both a-klotho*”’ proteins with the peptide. Higher melting 
temperature of «-klotho*t°/48®4 mutant relative to wild-type a-klotho® 
indicates greater stability of the mutant protein. e, Representative 
immunoblots of phosphorylated ERK (top) and total ERK (bottom; 
sample loading control) in total lysates from HEK293-a-klotho™ cells 
co-stimulated with a fixed FGF23 concentration and increasing 
a-klotho®/4854 concentrations (n = 3 independent experiments). The 
a-klotho®/4854 mutant inhibits FGF23-induced ERK phosphorylation 
owing to sequestering FGF23 into inactive FGF23-a-klotho*t?/ 4824 
binary complexes. This also explains why a-klotho®'/484 injection into 
mice causes an increase in plasma phosphate (a) concomitant with renal 
Egr1 gene repression (b). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | FGF23-FGFRI1c°°-a-klotho“°-HS 
quaternary dimer models. a, A 2:2:2:1 FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho®’— 
HS quaternary dimer in two orientations related by a 90° rotation around 
the horizontal axis. The dimer was constructed by superimposing FGF23 
from two copies of 1:1:1 FGF23-FGFRIc*'°-a-klotho*° complex onto 
the two FGF1 molecules in the 2:2:1 FGF1-FGFR2c-HS dimer*°3!°)*, 
The dimer is held together solely by HS, which bridges two FGF23 
molecules in trans. Boxed pink surface denotes the location of Ala171, 
Tle203 and Val221 of FGFRIc, the mutation of which impairs the ability 
of HS to induce 2:2:2:2 quaternary dimer formation (Fig. 5f). Boxed grey 
region denotes the location of Met149, Asn150 and Pro151 of FGF23, the 
mutation of which diminishes HS-induced quaternary dimerization 

(Fig. 5e, f). None of these residues has any role in 2:2:2:1 quaternary dimer 
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formation, and hence, contrary to experimental evidence (Fig. 5), 
mutation of these residues should not affect HS-induced FGF23- 
FGFRI1c*°-a-klotho® dimerization. b, A 2:2:2:2 FGF23-FGFRIc*— 
a-klotho*'°-HS quaternary dimer in two orientations related by a 90° 
rotation around the horizontal axis. See also Fig. 5g. The dimer was 
constructed by superimposing FGF23 from two copies of 1:1:1 
FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho*? complex onto the two FGF2 molecules 
in the 2:2:2 FGF2-FGFR1c-HS dimer’. Insets show close-up views of the 
secondary FGF-FGFR (top) and direct FGFR-FGFR (bottom) interfaces. 
Grey/pink transparent surfaces denote hydrophobic interactions. Mutation 
of Ala171, Ile203 and Val221 (pink) impairs the ability of HS to dimerize 
the FGF23-FGFR1c*°-a-klotho*™ ternary complex (Fig. 5f). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | The FGF19 and FGF21 co-receptor 3-klotho where alternative splicing replaces the C-terminal KL2 sequence 


is a non-enzymatic scaffold protein analogous to a-klotho. Structure- with a 15-residue-long unrelated sequence. Glycan chain symbols denote 
based sequence alignment of a-klotho and -klotho. The locations of the seven predicted N-linked glycosylation sites. Zn?*-chelating residues of 
eight alternating 3-strands and a-helices of the TIM fold are indicated a-klotho are green, FGFR1c-binding residues are light purple, and 

above the alignment. Cyan, blue and yellow bars below the alignment mark | FGF23-binding residues are red. Light purple box denotes 3101 loop 

the domain boundaries of KL1, KL2 and the KL1-KL2 linker. Asterisks sequence in KL2 termed RBA. B-Klotho RBA is about as long as a-klotho 
denote sequence identity and dots denote sequence similarity. Scissor RBA, and key FGFR-binding residues are conserved between these two 
symbols mark the four proposed sites of «-klotho cleavage by ADAM RBAs, which is consistent with the similar FGFR-binding specificity of 
proteases/secretases. Cleavage 1, which coincides with the end of the rigid «-klotho and 8-klotho”'”. But a-klotho residues in the binding pockets 
core of KL2, results in shedding of the entire a-klotho ectodomain from for the FGF23 C-terminal tail are not conserved in 3-klotho, conforming 
the cell membrane. Although this cleavage product is a functional to major sequence differences between the C-terminal tails of FGF23, 
co-receptor, the a-klotho fragments generated by cleavages 2, 3 and 4 FGF19 and FGF21 (Extended Data Fig. 10a). 


would be devoid of co-receptor activity. Black triangle denotes the site 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | 8-Klotho-dependent FGFR activation by 
FGF19 and FGF21 is mechanistically similar to 1-klotho-dependent 
FGFR activation by FGF23. a, Structure-based sequence alignment 

of endocrine FGF proteins. 3-strands and the aC helix comprising the 
atypical 3-trefoil core of FGF23 are indicated above the alignment. 
Asterisks and dots below the alignment denote sequence identity and 
similarity, respectively. Scissor symbols mark inactivating proteolytic 
cleavage sites in FGF23 and FGF21°*. RXXR cleavage motif in FGF23 

is in green bold letters. FGFR1c-binding residues of FGF23 are coloured 
blue, a-klotho-binding residues are coloured red. Vertical blue arrow 
marks the C-terminal boundary of the FGF23 variant used to solve the 
FGF23-FGFRIc*°-a-klotho*? complex structure. Five residues at the 
distal C-terminal region of FGF19 or FGF21 (black and grey) mediate 
binding of FGF19 or FGF21 to 6-klotho. These residues completely 
diverge from the a-klotho-binding residues in the FGF23 C-terminal tail. 
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a-Klotho-binding residues in the FGF23 core also are not conserved in 
FGF19 and FGF21. b, Representative immunoblots of phosphorylated 
ERK (top) and total ERK (bottom; sample loading control) in total lysates 
from HEK293 cells expressing wild-type or mutant 3-klotho™ (n= 3 
independent experiments). Similar to o-klotho*®®4, B-klotho4®*4 failed 
to support FGF21-induced FGFR activation, and 3-klotho (L394P) and 
6-klotho (M435Y) mutants also had greatly diminished ability to promote 
FGF21 signalling. Thus, 3-klotho tethers FGFRIc and FGF21 to itself in a 
manner similar to that identified for a-klotho to enable FGF21 signalling. 
c, Representative immunoblots of phosphorylated ERK (top) and total 
ERK (bottom; sample loading control) in total lysates from BaF3 cells 
expressing FGFRI1c and 3-klotho™ (n= 3 independent experiments). 
Like a-klotho, 8-klotho also requires heparin to support FGF21-mediated 
FGFRIc activation. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | X-ray data collection and structure refinement statistics 


Data Collection 
X-ray wavelength (A) 0.97918 
Space group C2 
Unit Cell Dimensions 
a, b, c (A) 283.31, 72.60, 95.33 
a, B, y (°) 90.00, 91.98, 90.00 
Resolution (A) 50-3.00 (3.18-3.0) 
No. measured reflections 294862 
No. unique reflections 39077 
Data redundancy 7.5 (7.6) 
Data completeness (%) 99.7 (98.8) 
Rmeas (%) 20.7 (138.0) 
Signal (<I/ol>) 11:4 (4.7) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 48.81-3.00 (3.08-3.00) 
No. unique reflections 38950 (2688) 
No. reflections (Rrree) 1947 (133) 
Rwork/Riree 23.00 (44.46)/27.82 (51.89) 
No. TLS groups 3 (one per polypeptide chain) 
Number of atoms 
Protein 10602 
Sugar (NAG) 
lon (Zn”*) 
Solvent 


R.m.s. deviations 
Bond length (A) 
Bond angle (°) 


Average B factors (A”) 


Protein 
Sugar (NAG) 
lon (Zn?*) 
Solvent 
Ramachandran Plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Outliers (%) 
Rotamer outliers (%) 
No. CB Deviations 
All-Atom Clashscore 6.5 


PDB ID 5W21 


Values in parentheses are for the highest resolution shell. 
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Chromosomal instability drives metastasis 
through a cytosolic DNA response 


Samuel F. Bakhoum!?*, Bryan Ngo?*, Ashley M. Laughney’, Julie-Ann Cavallo!?, Charles J. Murphy’, Peter Ly*, 

Pragya Shah°, Roshan K. Sriram’, Thomas B. K. Watkins®, Neil K. Taunk!, Mercedes Duran!”, Chantal Pauli’, Christine Shaw’, 
Kalyani Chadalavada®, Vinagolu K. Rajasekhar?, Giulio Genovese!’, Subramanian Venkatesan", Nicolai J. Birkbak®", 
Nicholas McGranahan°"!", Mark Lundquist, Quincey LaPlant!, John H. Healey”, Olivier Elemento’, Christine H. Chung”, 
Nancy Y. Lee!, Marcin Imielenski*, Gouri Nanjangud®, Dana Pe’er'’, Don W. Cleveland’, Simon N. Powell!, Jan Lammerding®, 


Charles Swanton®"! & Lewis C. Cantley? 


Chromosomal instability is a hallmark of cancer that results from ongoing errors in chromosome segregation during 
mitosis. Although chromosomal instability is a major driver of tumour evolution, its role in metastasis has not been 
established. Here we show that chromosomal instability promotes metastasis by sustaining a tumour cell-autonomous 
response to cytosolic DNA. Errors in chromosome segregation create a preponderance of micronuclei whose rupture spills 
genomic DNA into the cytosol. This leads to the activation of the cGAS-STING (cyclic GMP- AMP synthase-stimulator of 
interferon genes) cytosolic DNA-sensing pathway and downstream noncanonical NF-«B signalling. Genetic suppression 
of chromosomal instability markedly delays metastasis even in highly aneuploid tumour models, whereas continuous 
chromosome segregation errors promote cellular invasion and metastasis in a STING-dependent manner. By subverting 
lethal epithelial responses to cytosolic DNA, chromosomally unstable tumour cells co-opt chronic activation of innate 


immune pathways to spread to distant organs. 


Chromosomal instability (CIN) correlates with tumour metastasis’, 


but it remains unclear whether it is a mere bystander or a driver of 
metastatic progression. Chromosomally unstable cells show evidence of 
chromosome missegregation during anaphase*™, offering an attractive 
bottleneck in which to target CIN and probe its selective contribution 
to metastasis. Destabilization of microtubule attachments to chromo- 
somes at the kinetochores, through overexpression of the non-motile 
microtubule-depolymerizing kinesin-13 family proteins KIF2B or 
KIF2C (also known as MCAK), directly suppresses CIN in otherwise 
chromosomally unstable cells*-”. Cells overexpressing KIF2B or MCAK 
continue to propagate abnormal aneuploid karyotypes, albeit in a stable 
manner’. As such, this approach permits direct experimental interro- 
gation of CIN, as defined by the rate of ongoing chromosome misseg- 
regation, independently of aneuploidy, which is defined as a state of 
abnormal chromosome numbers. 


Increased CIN in human metastases 

First, to determine whether CIN is associated with human metastases, 
we applied the weighted-genomic integrity index (wGII) as a proxy 
for CIN® to 79 matched pairs of primary tumour and brain meta- 
stasis from a published cohort?. Metastases showed higher wGII than 
primary tumours (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. la, b). 

Next, karyotype analysis of primary breast tumours and metastases 
archived in the Mitelman Database of chromosomal translocations!” 
revealed a predilection for near-diploid (2) karyotypes in primary 
tumours. Conversely, metastases were enriched for cells with near- 
triploid (3n) karyotypes and had twice as many structural or numerical 


chromosomal aberrations per clone as primary tumours. The number 
of chromosomal aberrations was highest in tumour samples with karyo- 
types ranging between the diploid and tetraploid (4n) range (Fig. 1b, c 
and Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). 

Finally, histological analysis of primary tumours from patients with 
locally advanced head and neck squamous cell carcinoma"! revealed 
a significant association (P < 0.05) between anaphase chromosome 
missegregation and the incidence of lymph node metastasis (Fig. 1d 
and Extended Data Fig. le). 


CIN is a driver of metastasis 

To determine whether CIN is causally involved in metastasis, we used 
transplantable metastatic tumour models of human (MDA-MB-231) or 
mouse (4T1) triple-negative breast cancer and human lung adenocarci- 
noma (H2030), in which 47%, 55%, and 67% of anaphase cells, respec- 
tively, show evidence of chromosome missegregation. Overexpression 
of KIF2B or MCAK suppressed chromosome missegregation, whereas 
overexpression of a dominant-negative MCAK mutant!” (dnMCAK) led 
to a modest increase in chromosome missegregation in MDA-MB-231 
cells. Overexpression of KIF2B or MCAK did not alter cellular prolife- 
ration or the number of centrosomes per cell (Fig. 2a, b and Extended 
Data Fig. 1f-i). As a control, we overexpressed KIF2A, a third mem- 
ber of the kinesin-13 family that lacks kinetochore and centromere 
localization domains"; although KIF2A showed microtubule- 
depolymerizing activity on interphase microtubules, it had no observ- 
able effect on CIN (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 1i-k). We ruled out 
a direct role for kinesin-13-mediated microtubule depolymerization in 
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California San Diego, La Jolla, California 92093, USA. ®Nancy E. and Peter C. Meinig School of Biomedical Engineering & Weill Institute for Cell and Molecular Biology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
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Figure 1 | Human metastases enrich for CIN. a, wGII of matched 
primary tumours (P) and brain metastases (M), n =79 patients. 

b, c, Karyotype probability density (b) and chromosomal aberrations (c) 

in 983 primary tumour and 186 metastatic breast cancer clones. 

d, Left, images of head and neck squamous cell carcinoma cells undergoing 
anaphase. Arrows point to chromosome missegregation; scale bar, 5 |1m. 


activating small GTPases'* by performing RhoA and Rac! pull-down 
assays, which revealed low basal levels of activity and no correlation 
with overexpression of kinesin-13 family proteins (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a, b). Hereafter, we refer to cells expressing MCAK or KIF2B as 
CIN-low and to control cells or those expressing KIF2A or d(nMCAK 
as CIN-high. 

Karyotyping of the parental MDA-MB-231 cells revealed a widely 
aneuploid (approximately 3m) chromosome content with widespread 
karyotypic heterogeneity (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Suppression of CIN 
reduced both numerical and structural karyotypic heterogeneity in 
single-cell-derived clones, as supported by the presence of fewer 
chromosomes exhibiting non-clonal structural abnormalities and 
decreased numerical chromosome heterogeneity in CIN-low cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c-h). Notably, CIN-low cells maintained highly 
aneuploid karyotypes, but faithfully propagated them in a stable manner. 
Thus, by comparing chromosomally stable aneuploid cells to their 
chromosomally unstable aneuploid counterparts, we can experimen- 
tally examine the role of CIN, independent of aneuploidy, in metastasis. 

We injected MDA-MB-231 cells into the left cardiac ventricles 
of athymic mice to enable systemic dissemination while tracking 
metastatic colonization using a bioluminescence reporter. Differences in 
chromosome missegregation rates had a marked effect on colonization: 
mice harbouring CIN-high cells rapidly succumbed to metastatic 
disease, with a median survival of 70 days, whereas mice injected with 
CIN-low cells had a lower metastatic burden and a median survival of 
207 days. Many metastases from CIN-low cells waxed and waned and, 
at times, spontaneously resolved, whereas metastases from CIN-high 


Right, chromosome missegregation in tumours from patients with 

(N+, n= 22 patients) or without (N—, n= 18 patients) clinically detectable 
lymph node metastases. Boxes represent median + interquartile range, 
confidence intervals (whiskers) denote 10th-90th percentiles (a, c, d), 
significance tested using two-sided Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed rank 
test (a) and two-sided Mann-Whitney test (b-d). 


cells involved multiple organs and progressed rapidly, leading to death. 
Similar results were obtained after injection of lung adenocarcinoma 
H2030 cells (Fig. 2c-e and Extended Data Fig. 3a-c). Overexpression of 
the spindle assembly checkpoint protein MAD2 in MCAK-expressing 
cells partially rescued chromosome missegregation'* and correspond- 
ingly augmented metastasis (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 3f). 

We performed orthotopic injections of MDA-MB-231 or 4T1 cells 
into the mammary fat pads of athymic or immune-competent BALB/c 
mice, respectively, followed by surgical excision of the primary tumour. 
Suppression of CIN had no effect on the efficiency of primary tumour 
implantation, and even enhanced primary tumour growth in the 4T1 
model. However, in both models, suppression of CIN significantly 
reduced spontaneous metastasis and prolonged survival (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d, e). 

We then assessed chromosome missegregation in the injected cells 
and in cells derived from primary tumours and metastatic colonies 
(Fig. 3a). We performed this analysis using MDA-MB-231 cells and 
two metastasis-competent xenografts (PDX) derived from patients with 
oestrogen receptor-positive (ER+) and triple-negative breast cancer 
(TNBC). Regardless of the CIN status of the injected cells, the majority 
of metastases were enriched for higher rates of chromosome missegre- 
gation, whereas cells derived from most primary tumours had signifi- 
cantly lower rates of CIN (Fig. 3b-d). For instance, when CIN-high cells 
(Fig. 3d, (nMCAK, blue bars) were injected into the mammary fat pad, 
chromosome missegregation rates decreased in the primary tumours 
(green bars) before increasing once more in metastases spontaneously 
arising within the same animal (orange bars). 
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Figure 2 | CIN is a driver of metastasis. a, Anaphase cells stained for 
centromeres (ACA) and DNA (DAPI); scale bar, 51m. b, Chromosome 
missegregation in MDA-MB-231 cells expressing kinesin-13 proteins. Bars 
represent mean + s.d., n= 150 cells. c, Whole animal bioluminescence 
(BLI) seven weeks after intracardiac injection of MDA-MB-231 cells. 

Left, bars represent the median and data points represent individual mice; 
n= 12 (MCAK + MAD2), 20 (MCAK), 7 (KIF2B), 9 (control), 9 (KIF2A), 
8 (dnMCAK) mice. Right, representative images; colour scale shows 
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photon flux. d, Ex vivo BLI of organs with metastases from MDA-MB-231 
cells expressing d(nMCAK; colour scale as in c. e, Disease-specific 
survival of mice injected with CIN-high (n= 33) or CIN-low (n= 20) 
MDA-MB-231 cells. Significance tested using two-sided t-test (b), two- 
sided Mann-Whitney test (c), and two-sided log-rank test (e); n = 3 (a, b) 
and 5 (d) independent experiments. Throughout the paper, pairwise 
comparisons between individual CIN-low and CIN-high conditions are 
smaller than the stated P value. HR, hazard ratio. 
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CIN enriches for mesenchymal traits 

Bulk RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) identified 1,584 genes that were 
differentially expressed between CIN-low and CIN-high MDA-MB-231 
cells. Principal component analysis and unsupervised clustering accu- 
rately separated samples according to their CIN status. Metastasis- 
related and epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition (EMT) gene sets were 
relatively enriched in CIN-high cells. The top 23 differentially expressed 
genes in CIN-high cells (referred to as CIN signature) predicted distant 
metastasis-free survival (DMFS) ina meta-analysis!® as well asa 
validation cohort’’ of patients with breast cancer, irrespective of 
tumour subtype, grade, or lymph node status (Extended Data Figs 4, 5). 

RNA-seq of primary tumour-derived and metastasis-derived cells 
revealed pathways that were shared among metastases and CIN-high 
cells. However, metastases contained a large number of differentially 
upregulated EMT and inflammation-related genes that were dispro- 
portionately clustered on chromosome 1, signifying chromosome 1 
-specific selection. Karyotype analysis revealed that the injected cell 
lines and most metastases had three copies of chromosome 1, whereas 
primary tumours consistently had two copies. Thus chromosome 1 
loss is a recurrent event during primary tumour growth in this model 
(Extended Data Figs 4c-f, 5a-e). 

We then performed single-cell RNA-seq (scRNA-seq) on three 
MDA-MB-231 cell lines—two CIN-low (KIF2B and MCAK) and one 
CIN-high (dnMCAK)—comprising a total of 6,821 cells. Clustering of 
single cells using EMT genes successfully classified most cells according 
to their CIN-status and revealed a fraction of cells (primarily CIN-high) 


that was highly enriched in mesenchymal markers (Fig. 4a). Unsupervised 
graph-based clustering, based on all expressed genes, identified 12 pheno- 
typically distinct subpopulations. One subpopulation was defined by 
increased expression of genes involved in EMT and metastasis (referred to 
as subpopulation ‘M’) and was concomitantly enriched for CIN signature 
genes. This subpopulation comprised 45% of dnMCAK expressing cells 
compared to 6% of CIN-low cells (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). 
In agreement with the scRNA-seq data, CIN-high cells exhibited 
increased migratory and invasive behaviour in vitro, and displayed 
evidence of actin cytoskeletal reorganization, diffuse vimentin 
staining, and increased cytoplasmic and nuclear localization of 
6-catenin (Extended Data Figs 6c, d, 7a—d). As expected, MAD2 over- 
expression rescued invasion and migration of MCAK-expressing cells. 
Furthermore, the ability of KIF2B or MCAK overexpression to suppress 
invasion in vitro was dependent on the cell cycle, as the addition of 
thymidine after transient transfection of either protein abrogated this 
phenotype (Extended Data Figs 6f, 7e, f and Supplementary Fig. 2). 


CIN generates cytosolic DNA 

To better define CIN-responsive pathways, we performed a gene-gene 
Pearson correlation analysis using sCRNA-seq data and identified two 
large gene modules: module 1 was characterized by proliferative and 
metabolic pathways, whereas module 2 comprised EMT and inflamma- 
tion gene sets (Fig. 5a). There was a strong positive correlation between 
inflammation-related, CIN signature, and EMT genes in the scRNA-seq 
and bulk RNA-seq data (Figs 4b, 5b and Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). 


b Figure 4 | CIN enriches for mesenchymal 

cell traits. a, Heat map showing expression 
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Figure 5 | CIN generates cytosolic DNA. 
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The induction of inflammatory pathways in response to CIN was 
unexpected and was reminiscent of a viral infection. We investi- 
gated whether CIN might introduce genomic DNA into the cytosol, 
thereby eliciting cellular responses normally reserved for anti-viral 
immunity'*’*. The exposure of genomic DNA to the cytosol can result 


Days after Dox/IAA addition 


from either primary nuclear or micronuclear envelope ruptures”***. 


We performed live-cell imaging using a GFP reporter with a nuclear 
localization signal (NLS-GFP)* and found no correlation between 
CIN and the frequency of NLS-GFP leakage into the cytosol in 
unconfined conditions. There was even a trend towards more efficient 
primary nucleus repair in CIN-high cells. CIN-high nuclei ruptured 
more frequently only during confined migration, and this was primarily 
attributed to their increased ability to go through a larger number of 
small constrictions (Extended Data Fig. 7g-j) that mimic confined 
migration during metastasis». 

Instead, CIN-high cells and those derived from metastases exhibited 
a higher preponderance of micronuclei than did CIN-low or primary 
tumour-derived cells, respectively (Fig. 5c-e and Extended Data 
Fig. 8a-c). To test whether the presence of rupture-prone” micronuclei 
correlated with increased cytosolic DNA, we stained cells using two dif- 
ferent anti-dsDNA antibodies after selective plasma membrane perme- 
abilization and found increased cytosolic dsDNA and single-stranded 
DNA (ssDNA) in CIN-high cells. The dsDNA signal, which was distinct 
from mitochondrial staining, disappeared after treatment with double- 
strand-specific—but not single-strand-specific—nuclease and after 
overexpression of DNASE2, confirming the specificity of these anti- 
bodies (Fig. 5fand Extended Data Fig. 8d-h). Quantification of dsDNA 
levels after subcellular fractionation revealed a fourfold reduction in 
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cytosolic DNA in CIN-low cells compared to CIN-high cells (Fig. 5g). 
Whole-genome sequencing of subcellular fractions at 30x coverage 
confirmed the genomic origin of cytosolic DNA (data not shown). 

To determine whether missegregated chromosomes provide a 
source of cytosolic DNA, we used an inducible Y-chromosome- 
specific missegregation system established in chromosomally stable 
DLD-1 colorectal cancer cells*®. Whole-chromosome fluorescence 
in situ hybridization (FISH) probes targeting the Y chromosome 
or an independent autosome (chromosome 15) revealed selective 
incorporation of the Y chromosome into micronuclei two days after 
chromosome missegregation induced by doxycycline and auxin 
(Dox/IAA) treatment. Notably, Y-chromosome-specific fragments 
were found dispersed within the cytosol 2-3 days after Dox/IAA addi- 
tion, whereas the control autosome remained confined to the nucleus 
(Fig. 5h), demonstrating that cytosolic DNA is generated from 
chromosomes undergoing high rates of missegregation 

Suppression of micronuclear envelope rupture by mCherry-lamin 
B2 overexpression” reduced cytosolic dsDNA staining without influ- 
encing chromosome segregation errors. Accordingly, such overex- 
pression reduced metastasis after intracardiac or tail vein injection of 
MDA-MB-231 cells (Fig. 5iand Extended Data Fig. 3g, h). 


Metastasis from cytosolic DNA response 

In chromosomally stable cells, cytosolic dsDNA is scarce and is 
sensed by the cGAS-STING pathway”’, leading to induction of type 
I interferon stimulated genes (ISGs)?”3?7. Indeed, induced mis- 
segregation of the Y chromosome led to the upregulation of OAS2, 
an ISG, and increased interferon-8 production by DLD-1 cells 
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Figure 6 | Metastasis from a cytosolic DNA response. a, MDA-MB-231 
cells stained for DNA and cGAS; scale bar, 5 um. b, Percentage of 
micronuclei with cGAS localization (CGAS*), n= 200 cells. c, Cells 
stained for DNA and STING; scale bar, 20j1m. d, Percentage of 
MDA-MB-231 cells with nuclear RELB, n= 150 cells. e, Average 
z-normalized expression of CIN-responsive noncanonical NF-«B target 
genes in breast cancer patients with low (<30th percentile, n = 330) or 
high (>30th percentile, n = 332) CIN gene expression signature. 

f, g, Photon flux (p s~') of whole animals after intracardiac injection with 


(Extended Data Fig. 9f, g). It is unclear how chromosomally unstable 
cancer cells cope with the constant presence of cytosolic DNA. We 
found notable localization of cGAS to approximately half of all 
micronuclei, as previously observed*”>””, Impeding micronuclear 
rupture through lamin B2 overexpression” significantly diminished 
the relative fraction of CGAS* micronuclei (F ig. 6a, b). Furthermore, 
CIN-high cells exhibited increased levels and perinuclear localization 
of STING, congruent with pathway activation (Fig. 6c). 

Notably, there was no evidence for robust activation of downstream 
canonical NF-«B or type I interferon signalling in CIN-high cells, 
as evidenced by the lack of a significant increase in p65 or IRF3 
phosphorylation, absence of p65 or IRF3 nuclear translocation, unde- 
tectable levels of interferon-8, and failure to induce ISGs (Extended Data 
Figs 8i, j, 9), in line with previous observations?®~*°, 

Cytosolic DNA, however, can activate the noncanonical NF-KB 
pathway in a STING-dependent and TBK1-independent manner’®. 
We found evidence for noncanonical NF-KB activation in CIN-high 
cells, as revealed by lower levels of the precursor protein p100, a trend 
towards higher ratios of p52 and phosphorylated p100 relative to total 
p100, and reduced levels of the noncanonical NF-«B pathway inhibitor 
TRAF2*! (Extended Data Fig. 8i, j). Given the subtle differences seen 
at the protein level, we assessed the nuclear localization of RELB, the 
binding partner of p52, and observed increased nuclear localization 
in CIN-high cells. This was often accompanied by cytosolic staining, 
indicative of chronic pathway activation. STING depletion reduced 
nuclear localization of RELB and led to downregulation of EMT and 
inflammatory pathways, whereas the addition of CGAMP or over- 
expression of MAD2 increased nuclear RELB in MCAK-expressing 
cells (Fig. 6d, Extended Data Figs 4e, 9c-e). 

Bulk RNA-seq data identified a number of noncanonical NF-«B 
target genes that were upregulated in response to CIN (CIN-responsive 
NC-NF-«B genes). There was a robust correlation between the CIN 
signature, STING, and the CIN-responsive NC-NF-«B genes in 
scRNA-seq data, in contrast to a weaker correlation between CIN and 
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MDA-MB-231 cells expressing control shRNA, STING shRNA (f), RELB 
shRNA (g) or NFKB2 shRNA (g); 1 =9, 7, and 9 mice for the control, 
STING shRNAI, and STING shRNA2 groups, respectively (f); n = 22, 10, 
10, 10, and 9 mice for the control, RELB shRNA1, RELB shRNA2, NFKB2 
shRNA1, and NFKB2 shRNA2 groups, respectively (g). Data shown as 
mean +s.d. (b, d), median + interquartile range with bars spanning 
10th-90th percentiles (e), median (f, g); significance tested using 
two-sided t-test (b, d), two-sided Mann-Whitney test (e-g); n =4 (a, b) 
and 3 (c, d) independent experiments. 


type I interferon targets (Fig. 5b and Extended Data Fig. 6e). Similarly, 
RNA-seq data from primary breast cancer in the TCGA database 
demonstrated increased expression of CIN-responsive NC-NF-«B 
genes in tumours with higher levels of CIN signature gene products 
(Fig. 6e), and higher expression of key regulators of the noncanonical 
NF-i.B pathway or its CIN-responsive target genes was associated with 
shorter DMFS and disease-free survival in breast and lung cancers. 
Conversely, increased expression of canonical NF-«B or type I inter- 
feron regulatory factors was associated with an improved prognosis 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a). 

cGAS activation by cancer cells has been invoked in brain metastasis 
through a tumour cell-non-autonomous mechanism*’. We found that 
STING and downstream noncanonical NF-«B activity mediate meta- 
stasis in a tumour cell-autonomous fashion, as evidenced by reduction 
in metastatic dissemination, lifespan extension, and reduction in 
in vitro and in vivo invasion of CIN-high cells depleted of STING, 
RELB, or p100 (encoded by NFKB2). Conversely, the addition of 
cGAMP increased invasion and migration of CIN-low cells (Fig. 6f, g 
and Extended Data Figs 6f, 9j, 10b-d). These findings are in line 
with reported roles for the noncanonical NF-KB pathway in EMT, 
cellular invasion, and metastasis**~*°. The benefits of the noncano- 
nical pathway may justify the scarcity of inactivating mutations in 
cGAS and STING among breast and lung cancers (Extended Data 
Fig. 10e). 


Discussion 

Our work reveals an unexpected link between CIN, chronic activa- 
tion of cytosolic DNA sensing pathways, and metastasis. In addition to 
fuelling karyotypic heterogeneity that serves as a substrate for natural 
selection, ongoing chromosome missegregation is required to replenish 
cytosolic DNA pools and to maintain cells in a pro-metastatic state. 
Consequently, suppression of CIN reduces metastasis even in highly 
aneuploid cells. The repercussions of STING activation are context- 
dependent and range from senescence to tumorigenesis”!~73?77830, 
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Given that chromosomally unstable cells are awash with cytosolic DNA, 
our results raise the possibility that by suppressing downstream type I 
interferon signalling*® and instead upregulating the alternative NF-KB 
pathway, such cells have substituted a lethal epithelial response to 
inflammation with that of myeloid-derived cells***’, thereby engaging 
in some form of immune mimicry. Restoration of normal responses to 
inflammation would constitute a viable therapeutic strategy to target 
chromosomally unstable cells. 

The emergence, and subsequent tolerance, of CIN represents an 
important bottleneck during tumour evolution**““°. We found that CIN 
induces a transcriptional shift from a proliferative and highly metabolic 
state, ideally suited for primary tumour growth, to a mesenchymal state 
associated with upregulation of inflammatory pathways (Figs 4b, 5a). 
These two mutually exclusive states, which were recently observed in 
a pan-cancer genomic analysis of metastatic tumours"!, are likely to 
account for the reversibility in chromosome missegregation rates seen 
in primary tumours and metastases, and provide an explanation for the 
negative effect of aneuploidy during early tumorigenesis***°”. These 
findings also lead us to suggest that CIN drives the subset of human 
metastases characterized by EMT and inflammation*’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Genomic analysis of primary tumour-metastasis matched pairs. Whole-exome 
DNA sequence data from 79 brain metastases with matched primary tumour and 
normal tissue’ were downloaded from the database of Genotypes and Phenotypes 
(dbGAP) and processed as described’? to derive allele-specific segmented DNA 
copy number data for each sample. The weighted genome instability index (wGII), 
which describes the proportion of the genome that was classified as aberrant 
relative to tumour ploidy, was determined as described®. 

Mitelman database analysis. All available breast adenocarcinoma cases in 
the Mitelman database!” were analysed. The primary literature was reviewed to 
determine the source of the sample (primary tumour or metastasis). When clonal 
karyotype was reported as a range, the average value was used for that given clone. 
Karyotype aberrations included structural aberrations as well as numerical devi- 
ations from the overall karyotype of the clone. 

Analysis of chromosome segregation in head and neck squamous cell 
carcinoma. We analysed primary tumour specimens from 60 patients with head 
and neck squamous cell carcinoma (HNSCC)!!. Haematoxylin and eosin-stained 
primary tumour samples of sufficient quality for high-resolution microscopy 
analysis were available for forty patients. Analysis was restricted to cells fixed while 
undergoing anaphase, as previously described**. Chromosome missegregation 
was defined by the presence of haematoxylin staining between the remaining 
segregating chromosomes during anaphase and was reported as the percentage of 
cells undergoing anaphase with evidence of chromosome missegregation, as pre- 
viously described“, Clinical lymph node status was defined on the basis of clinical 
examination or radiographic evidence of lymph node tumour involvement". 
Single-cell karyotyping. Cultures were treated with colcemid at a final concen- 
tration of 0.1,.g ml~’. Following 45 min incubation at 37°C, the cultures were 
trypsinized, resuspended in pre-warmed 0.075 M KCl, incubated for an additional 
10min at 37°C and fixed in methanol:acetic acid (3:1). The fixed cell suspension 
was then dropped onto slides, stained in 0.08 1g ml! DAPI in 2xSSC for 5min 
and mounted in antifade solution (Vectashield, Vector Labs). Metaphase spreads 
were captured using a Nikon Eclipse E800 epifluorescence microscope equipped 
with GenASI Cytogenetic suite (Applied Spectral Imaging). For each sample a 
minimum of 20 inverted DAPI-stained metaphases were fully karyotyped and 
analysed according to the International System of Human Cytogenetic 
Nomenclature (ISCN) 2013. 

FISH analysis. FISH analysis was performed on fixed cells prepared for single- 
cell karyotyping. Based on karyotype data, four chromosomes were selected to 
further evaluate numerical instability. Probes specific for centromere 3 (red), 
centromere 4 (orange) and centromere 9 (green) were purchased form Abbott- 
Vysis. The chromosome 6 centromeric probe was home-brew (PAC clone P308; 
labelled with green dUTP, MSKCC Molecular Cytogenetics Core Facility). Probe 
labelling, hybridization, post-hybridization washing, and fluorescence detection 
were performed according to standard laboratory procedures”*. For each probe, 
three normal peripheral blood samples (GM07535, GM06875 and GM00558), 
obtained from Coriell Institute, were also analysed to derive cut-off values 
(false positive). 

RHOA and RACI pull-down assays. The activity of RHOA and RACI was deter- 
mined using bead-based pull-down assay kits (Cytoskeleton, RHOA: BK036S, 
RAC1: BK035S). Cells were lysed on the tissue culture dish and rapidly snap frozen 
for storage until further processing. cGAMP was added for 18h before lysis. In 
addition to His-tagged RHOA and RAC, the positive and negative controls were 
total cell lysates supplemented with non-hydrolysable GTP or GDP, respectively. 
Cell culture. Cell lines were purchased from the American Type Culture Collection 
(ATCC). Tumour (MDA-MB-231, 4T1, HEK293, and H2030), cells were cultured 
in DMEM or RPMI (4T1) supplemented with 10% FBS and 2mM t-glutamine 
in the presence of penicillin (50 U ml!) and streptomycin (50,.g ml~'). All cells 
tested negative for mycoplasma. Cell confluence was measured using IncuCyte 
live-cell analysis system (Essen Bioscience). 

Immunofluorescence microscopy. Cell fixation and antibody staining were 
performed as previously described’. In brief, cells were fixed with ice-cold 
(—30°C) methanol for 15 min (when staining for centromeres, centrosomes, cGAS, 
Vimentin, 3-actin, IRF3, or a-tubulin) or 4% paraformaldehyde (when staining 
for RELB, p65, STING, ssDNA, dsDNA, COXIV, or 8-catenin). Subsequently, 
cells were permeabilized using 1% triton for 4min. See Supplementary Table 1 
for antibody information. For selective plasma membrane permeabilization used 
for cytosolic dsDNA and ssDNA staining, cells were treated with 0.02% saponin for 
5 min after fixation. For single-stranded (Thermo Fisher Scientific, FEREN0321) 
and double stranded (Life Technologies, EN0771)-specific nuclease treatment, cells 
were also permeabilized with 0.02% saponin for 2 min and treated with either nucle- 
ase for 10 min before fixation using 4% paraformaldehyde. TBS—BSA was used as a 
blocking agent during antibody staining. DAPI was added together with secondary 
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antibodies. Cells were mounted with Prolong Diamond Antifade Mountant (Life 
Technologies, P36961). cCGAMP (Invivogen, tlrl-nacga23) was transfected into cells 
at a concentration of 4,.g ml using lipofectamine 2000 that was added for 3-4h 
and then replaced with regular serum-containing medium. 

Immunoblotting. Cells were pelleted and lysed using RIPA buffer. Protein 
concentration was determined using BCA protein assay and 20-30 1g total pro- 
tein was loaded in each lane. Proteins were separated by gradient SDS-PAGE 
and transferred to PVDF or nitrocellulose membranes. Full blots are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 1. See Supplementary Table 2 for antibody information. Band 
intensities on immunoblots were obtained using Image] (https://imagej.nih.gov/ij/) 
or the LI-COR Odyssey software, normalized to loading control, and background 
was subtracted. Ratios were normalized to control cells. Interferon-8 levels from 
conditioned medium were measured using the Human IFN beta Array 1-plex 
(Eve Technologies, HIFNB-01-31). 

Y chromosome missegregation and FISH. Flp-In T-REx DLD-1 cells were engi- 
neered to express the TIR1 auxin-dependent plant E3 ligase, an auxin-inducible 
degron (AID)-tagged CENP-A modified at the endogenous allele (CENP-AA!/), 
and a doxycycline-inducible CENP-A°™® rescue gene integrated into the Flp-In 
locus as previously described”®, Cells (4.0 x 10*) were seeded into 4-well chamber 
slides and treated with doxycycline (DOX, Sigma-Aldrich) and indole-3-acetic acid 
(IAA, Sigma-Aldrich) for up to 3 days to induce Y chromosome missegregation 
and micronuclei. Slides were washed in PBS, fixed in 3:1 methanol:acetic acid for 
15 min at room temperature, and dehydrated with 80% ethanol. Chromosome paint 
FISH probes targeting chromosomes Y and 15 (MetaSystems) were mixed at equal 
ratios, applied to cells, sealed with a coverslip, and co-denatured at 75°C for 2 min 
followed by overnight hybridization at 37°C in a humidified chamber. Slides were 
washed in 0.4% saline-sodium citrate (SSC) buffer for 2 min at 72°C, followed by 
a 30s wash in 2x SCC, 0.05% Tween-20 buffer at room temperature. Cells were 
counterstained with DAPI and captured on a DeltaVision Elite (GE Healthcare) 
microscope system at 60x magnification (25 x 0.2 jum z-stacks) followed by image 
deconvolution and maximum intensity quick projection. 

Knockdown and overexpression constructs. Luciferase expression was achieved 
using pLVX plasmid (expressing tdTomato) and cells stably expressing luciferase 
were selected using hygromycin and sorted for tdTomato expression. Kinesin-13 
family protein expression was achieved using plasmid (pEGFP) transfection or 
lentiviral (pLenti-GIII-CMV-GFP-2A-Puro) expression where cells were selected 
using G418 (0.5mg ml!) or puromycin (51g ml~'), respectively. DNASE2 
overexpression was achieved using a pLenti-GIII-CMV-RFP-2A-Puro plasmid 
with puromycin used for selection. Plasmids containing kinesin-13 proteins or 
lamin B2 (pQCXIB-mCherry-Imnb2) constructs were offered by the Compton 
and Hetzer Laboratories, respectively. Blasticidin was used to select for lmnb2- 
expressing cells at 10j1g ml‘. All other plasmids were purchased from Applied 
Biological Materials (https://www.abmgood.com/). Stable knockdown of STING, 
NFKB2, RELB, and cGAS were achieved using shRNAs in pRRL (SGEP or 
SGEN) plasmids obtained from the MSKCC RNA Interference Core. Two to four 
distinct shRNA hairpins were screened per target. Targeted shRNA sequences are 
listed in Supplementary Table 3. To visualize primary nuclear rupture, cells were 
stably modified with a retroviral construct expressing both NLS-GFP” and H2B- 
Tdtomato (3 x NLScopGFP-P2A-H2BtdTomato-IRES-puromycin). Cells were cul- 
tured for 24h after viral transduction before selection with 11g ml~! puromycin 
and subsequently sorted to select for NLS-GFP and H2B-TdTomato expression. 
Cell migration in microfluidic devices. Microfluidic migration devices with pre- 
cisely defined constrictions were prepared as described previously”>**. Devices 
were coated with 501g ml! type-I rat tail collagen (BD Biosciences) in 0.02 M 
acetic acid overnight at 4°C. Approximately 80,000 cells were seeded (in DMEM 
supplemented with 10% FBS and 1% PenStrep) per migration chamber. Devices 
were placed in a tissue-culture incubator (37 °C) for 5-6h to allow the cells to 
adhere. Subsequently, the medium was changed to phenol-red free Leibovitz 
L15 medium supplemented with 10% FBS and 1% PenStrep before the device 
was mounted on an inverted microscope (Zeiss Observer Z1) equipped with a 
temperature-controlled stage (37 °C) for live-cell imaging. The medium reservoirs 
of the device were covered with glass coverslips to minimize evaporation during 
live-cell imaging. Cells were imaged for 14-16 h at 10-min intervals with a CCD 
camera (Photometrics CoolSNAP KINO) using a Zeiss 20 x/NA 0.8 air objective. 
Acquired image sequences were analysed for nuclear rupture frequency, duration, 
and transit time of cells through 1 x 5-\um?, 2 x 5-{um?, and 15 x 5-jum? constric- 
tions using Zen software (Zeiss) and a custom-written MATLAB 2016a script for 
automated image analysis. 

Animal studies. Animal experiments were performed in accordance with proto- 
cols approved by the Weill Cornell Medicine Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee. For disease-specific survival in MDA-MB-231 experiments, power 
analysis indicated that ten mice per group would be sufficient to detect a difference 
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at relative hazard ratios of <0.2 or >5 with 80% power and 95% confidence, given a 
median disease-specific survival of 3 months in the control group and a total follow 
up period of 250 days. For the 4T1 experiments, power analysis indicated that ten 
mice per group would be sufficient to detect a difference at relative hazard ratios 
of <0.25 or >4.0 with 80% power and 95% confidence, given a median survival 
of 58 days in the control group and a total follow up period of 180 days. There was 
no need to randomize animals. Investigators were not blinded to group allocation. 
Intracardiac injection was performed as previously described*”. In brief, cells were 
trypsinized and washed with PBS and 1 x 10° cells (in 100,11 PBS) were injected 
into the left cardiac ventricle of female athymic 6-7-week-old athymic nude 
(nu/nu) mice (Jackson Laboratory strain 002019). Cells (2 x 10°) were injected 
into the tail vein cohort of animals. Mice were then immediately injected with 
p-luciferin (150 mg kg ') and subjected to bioluminescence imaging (BLI) using 
tan IVIS Spectrum Xenogen instrument (Caliper Life Sciences) to ensure sys- 
temic dissemination of tumour cells. Metastatic burden was measured 5-7 weeks 
after injection using BLI. BLI images were analysed using Living Image Software 
v.2.50. Disease-specific survival endpoint was met when the mice died or met the 
criteria for euthanasia under the IACUC protocol and had radiographic evidence 
of metastatic disease. For orthotopic tumour implantation, 2.5 x 105 cells in 50, 
PBS were mixed 1:1 with Matrigel (BD Biosciences) and injected into the fourth 
mammary fat pad. Only one tumour was implanted per animal. MDA-MB-231 
primary tumours were surgically excised before they reached ~1.5 cm in the largest 
dimension (which was the maximum allowable under our IACUC protocol) and 
metastatic dissemination was assessed using BLI imaging at 1-3-week intervals for 
up to 30 weeks. The distant metastasis-free survival endpoint was met when BLI 
signal was seen outside the site of primary tumour transplantation. 4T1 tumours 
were excised 8-9 days after implantation. To derive short-term culture from pri- 
mary tumours and metastases, anesthetized mice (isofluorane) were imaged then 
killed. Ex vivo BLI was subsequently performed on removed organs to define the 
precise location of the metastatic lesion. Primary tumours and metastases were 
subsequently mechanically dissociated and cultured in DMEM with selection 
medium (G418 or hygromycin) to select for tumour cells and exclude host cells. All 
subsequent assays (karyotyping, RNA-seq, immunofluorescence, and subcellular 
fractionation) were performed after a single passage from the primary sample. To 
assess chromosome missegregation from primary tumour-derived and metastasis- 
derived cells, we performed high-resolution immunofluorescence analysis on 
passage no. 1 cells, staining for DNA (DAPI) and centromeres (ACA). The presence 
of cells with DNA or centromere staining in the middle of the anaphase plate was 
taken as evidence of chromosome missegregation. 

Patient-derived xenograft assays. Patient-derived xenograft (PDX) models of 
human metastatic breast cancers were generated by transplanting the freshly 
obtained surgically excised tumour specimens from patients who had given 
consent under the IRB approved protocol (MSKCC IRB #97-094) in female 
NOD/SCID/ IL2Ry" (NSG) mice (Jackson Laboratories strain 005557). All rele- 
vant ethical regulations were followed. The oestrogen receptor-positive PDX was 
derived from breast cancer metastatic to the bone. The TNBC PDX was estab- 
lished from an axillary lymph node metastasis from a patient with inflammatory 
breast cancer. PDXs were maintained for a maximum of three serial passages. In 
brief, freshly obtained tumour tissue specimens were either directly transplanted 
in the mammary fat-pad of the mice or minced into 1-2-mm pieces in serum-free 
MEM medium with nonessential amino acids (Cat. No. 41500018, Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) transduced with lentiviral vectors expressing either GFP-luciferase or 
pUltra-Chili-Luc plasmid (Addgene plasmid: 48688) followed by transplantation 
into mice. Typically PDX tumour growth became evident during the first 1-3 
weeks after engrafting and tumours continued to grow for an additional 4-8 weeks. 
Primary tumour growth and metastases were followed using BLI or spectrum CT 
imaging. At the time of removal of primary tumours and metastases, we derived 
primary cell cultures directly from primary tumours as well as lung and liver metas- 
tases. In brief, 500 mg of fresh bulk tumour tissue was chopped into 1-2-mm? 
pieces and incubated in Accutase (AT104; Innovative Cell Technologies) for cell 
detachment and separation over 1-2 h. The dissociated tissues were sieved through 
100-\1m cell strainers and the cells were pelleted by centrifugation at 1,200 r.p.m. 
The pellets were washed and resuspended in the above MEM buffer with 3% FBS. 
Cells were analysed for chromosome missegregation after one passage. 

RNA sequencing and analysis. Bulk RNA was extracted from cells using the 
QlAShredder (Qiagen, 79654) and the RNA extraction kit (Qiagen, 74106) and 
sequenced using HiSeq2500 or HiSeq4000 (Illumina). The quality of the raw 
FASTQ files were checked with FastQC (https://www.bioinformatics.babraham. 
ac.uk/projects/fastqc/). For samples originating from mouse xenografts, FASTQ 
reads were classified as originating from either mouse (GRCm38) or human 
(GRCh38) genomes using xenome*’, and human-specific reads were used for 
mapping. Reads were mapped to human reference GRCh38 using STAR (v2.4.1d, 


2-pass mode)**. Gene expression was estimated using cufflinks (v2.2.1, default 
parameters) and HTSeq (v0.6.1)***°. Differential expression analyses were 
performed using DESeq? (v1.14.1)°!. Pre-ranked gene set enrichment analyses were 
performed on the DESeq? log, fold changes. Prior to any unsupervised analyses, 
expression counts were transformed using variance stabilizing transformation 
using the DESeq2 R package. Gene signatures used in the study are listed in 
Supplementary Table 5. Differentially expressed gene sets and their associated statis- 
tics are listed in Supplementary Table 6. To detect potential copy number changes, 
positional gene enrichment analysis (PGE) was performed on the upregulated 
and downregulated differentially expressed genes, separately (padj < 0.1)°°. Only 
significant regions with four or more genes and with P < 0.01 were kept for further 
analysis. Circos plots were made using the circlize R package™. 
Reverse-transcriptase quantitative polymerase chain reaction. Cells were 
collected into trizol reagent (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and total RNA was 
extracted using ‘Pureling RNA mini kit’ (Thermo Fisher Scientific) according 
to the manufacturer's instructions. Total RNA (51g) was used for RT-PCR using 
the RNA to cDNA Ecodry premix (oligo dT) cDNA synthesis kit (Clontech) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Resulting cDNA corresponding 
to 50 ng total RNA was used in each 20 1l of quantitative real time PCR reaction. 
qRT-PCR was performed using SybrGreen master mix (Biorad) and the relative 
expression of each gene was calculated after normalizing to ACTB endogenous 
control and using the comparative AC, method. A list of the primers used is in 
Supplementary Table 4. 

Single-cell RNA sequencing. Cells were trypsinized and resuspended in PBS. 
Twenty-one microlitres of a cellular suspension at 400 cells per microlitre, >95% 
viability, were loaded onto to the 10X Genomics Chromium platform to generate 
barcoded single-cell GEMs. scRNA-seq libraries were prepared according to 10X 
Genomics specifications (Single Cell 3’ Reagent Kits User Guide PN-120233, 10X 
Genomics). GEM-reverse transcription (RT) (55°C for 2h, 85°C for 5 min; held at 
4°C) was performed in a C1000 Touch Thermal cycler with 96-Deep Well Reaction 
Module (Bio-Rad). After RT, GEMs were broken and the single-strand cDNA was 
cleaned up with DynaBeads MyOne Silane Beads (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and 
SPRiIselect Reagent Kit (0.6 x SPRI; Beckman Coulter). cDNA was amplified for 
14 cycles using the C1000 Touch Thermal cycler with 96-Deep Well Reaction 
Module (98°C for 3 min; 98°C for 15s, 67°C for 20s, and 72°C for 1 min x 14 cycles; 
72°C for 1 min; held at 4°C). The quality of the cDNA was analysed using an 
Agilent Bioanalyzer 2100. The resulting cDNA was sheared to ~200 bp using 
a Covaris $220 instrument (Covaris) and cleaned using 0.6 x SPRI beads. The 
products were end-repaired, ‘A’-tailed and ligated to adaptors provided in the kit. 
A unique sample index for each library was introduced through 10 cycles of PCR 
amplification using the indexes provided in the kit (98 °C for 45s; 98°C for 20s, 
60°C for 30s, and 72°C for 20s x 14 cycles; 72°C for 1 min; held at 4°C). After two 
SPRI cleanups, libraries were quantified using Qubit fluorometric quantification 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) and the quality assessed on an Agilent Bioanalyzer 
2100. Four libraries were pooled and clustered on a HiSeq2500 in rapid mode at 
10 pM on a pair end read flow cell and sequenced for 98 cycles of R1, followed 
by 14 bp I7 Index (10X Barcode), 8 bp I5 Index (sample index) and 10 bp on R2 
(UMI). Primary processing of sequencing images was done using Illumina’s Real 
Time Analysis software. Demultiplexing and post processing was done using the 
10X Genomics Cell Ranger pipeline per the manufacturer’s recommendations. 
scRNA-seq data were processed from raw reads to a molecule count array using 
the Cell Ranger pipeline*’. Additionally, to minimize the effects of experimental 
artefacts on the analysis, data were pre-processed to filter out cells with low total 
molecule counts (library size), low complexity and high mitochondrial content, 
identified by a bimodal fit. The remaining cells were normalized by dividing the 
expression level of each gene in a cell by its total library size and then scaling by 
the median library size of all cells. After normalizing by library size, we performed 
principal component analysis to improve the robustness of the constructed Markov 
matrix generated when computing diffusion eigenvalues for imputation of dropout 
noise*®. We chose the number of principal components to retain approximately 
80% of variance in the data and excluded the first principal component, which 
was highly correlated with library size. Imputation of both the normalized and 
unnormalized count matrix was performed using a Markov matrix raised to the 
power of 3 (power corresponds the approximate number of weighted nearest neigh- 
bours) and with a gene expression distribution computed according to 21 nearest 
neighbouring cells, as described°*. Our analysis was robust to imputation and we 
obtained similar results without imputed data (not shown). Subpopulations were 
identified using Phenograph® and genes differentially expressed in at least one sub- 
population were identified by the Kruskal-Wallis rank statistic using a bootstrap- 
ping method for random downsampling of matched molecule and cell counts from 
each subpopulation. t-SNE was used to visualize subpopulation structure based on 
the first 20 principle components of the imputed count matrix, subsetted by the top 
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5,150 differentially expressed genes (FDR q of Kruskal-Wallis rank statistic <0.05). 
The mean expression of key gene signatures in population M versus other 
subpopulations was z-normalized and visualized using violin plots. All gene signatures 
are annotated in Supplementary Table 5. The correlation between gene signatures 
was computed using the Spearman rank correlation coefficient according to the 
mean expression of all genes per signature per cell. Ward’s minimum variance 
method was applied to hierarchically cluster cells by their normalized expression 
of differentially expressed EMT genes. 

Patient survival analysis. Genes used for survival analysis are listed in 
Supplementary Table 5. For the meta-analysis cohort, we used aggregate data from 
KMPlot!®** (http://www.kmplot.com) using only JetSet best probe set and auto- 
selection for best cutoff between the 25th and 75th percentiles. For the validation 
cohort in which DMFS data were available!’, we used the z-normalized expression 
data for a data set and the median value was used as a cutoff. DMFS curves were 
compared using the log-rank test. 

In vitro invasion and migration assays. For the invasion and migration/ 
chemotaxis assays we used the CytoSelect cell invasion (CBA-110) and cell migration 
(CBA-100) kits, respectively. In brief, 3 x 10° cells were suspended in serum-free 
medium and placed on top of the membrane. Medium containing serum was placed 
at the bottom and cells that had invaded to the inferior surface of the collagen 
membrane were stained and counted 18-24h later. For experiments involving 
transient transfection, cells were transfected, and thymidine (2 mM) was added 
18h later. Cells were plated on the membrane 3 days after transfection. For the 
chemotaxis assay, we used a colorimetric approach (OD 560 nm) for quantifica- 
tion. For the scratch assay, cells were treated with mitomycin C (101g ml‘) for 
1h when they reached >90% confluence and then placed in DMEM containing 
1% FBS. Wounds were applied using a p200 pipette tip and images of the wounds 
were taken immediately and at subsequent regular intervals. Image] was used for 
quantification of wound surface area. 

Quantification of cytosolic DNA. Approximately 1 x 10” cells were lysed and 
the nuclear, cytosolic, and mitochondrial fractions were obtained using the mito- 
chondrial isolation kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific, 89874). Protease inhibitors were 
not used to enable subsequent DNA purification. Mitochondria were purified by 
centrifugation at 12,000g to minimize their contamination in the cytosolic fraction. 
DNA was subsequently isolated from the nuclear, cytosolic, mitochondrial frac- 
tions using the Qiagen DNeasy blood and tissue kit (Qiagen, 69506) and dsDNA 
was quantified using Qubit 2.0 (Invitrogen) with Qubit dsDNA HS Reagent. 
Code availability. All custom code, statistical analysis, and visualizations were per- 
formed in Python or R, and used Nextflow to manage some of the computational 
pipelines*’. Code for the RNA sequencing analysis is available online at: https:// 
github.com/murphycj/manuscripts/tree/master/BakhoumEtA12017. The live-cell 
tracking MATLAB 2016a code can be found at https://github.com/Lammerding/ 
MATLAB-CellTracking. 
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Data availability. Source data for Figs 1-3, 5, 6, and Extended Data Figs 1-3, 5-10 
are provided with the paper. Single-cell RNA sequencing data (shown in Figs 4, 5 
and Extended Data Fig. 6) have been deposited in the Sequence Read Archive 
under accession number SRP104750. Bulk RNA-seq data (shown in Extended Data 
Figs 4, 5) have been deposited in the Gene Expression Omnibus under accession 
number GSE98183. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Generation of isogenic tumour models of 
CIN. a, wGII of brain metastases as a function of the wGII of the matched 
primary tumour. Red line represents linear regression, n = 79 patients. 

b, Differences in wGII between metastases and matched primary tumours. 
RCC, renal cell carcinoma; other includes melanoma, sarcoma, and 
ovarian, thyroid, and salivary gland cancers. c, Number of clones 

(based on single-cell karyotypes) in primary breast tumours (P; n = 637) 
or metastases (M; n = 131) found in the Mitelman database. Boxes 
represent median + interquartile range and bars span the 10th and 90th 
percentiles; significance tested using two-sided Mann-Whitney test. 

d, The number of chromosome aberrations per clone as a function of the 
total number of chromosomes in a given clone in samples derived from 
primary breast tumour clones (n = 983) and metastatic clones (n = 186); 
data shown as mean + s.d. e, Percentage of N— or N+ patients as a 
function of chromosome missegregation frequency (n= 20 patients per 
condition); significance tested using two-sided Fisher’s exact test. 

f, Immunoblots of cells expressing various GFP-tagged kinesin-13 proteins 
stained using anti-GFP antibody; (-actin used as a loading control, two 
independent experiments performed. g, Cellular confluence as a function 
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of time in MDA-MB-231 cells expressing various kinesin-13 proteins 

or dnMCAK-expressing cells depleted of components of the cytosolic 
DNA-sensing machinery or the noncanonical NF-«B pathway. Data 
shown as mean +s.d., n = 4 independent experiments. h, Left, MCAK- 
and dnMCAK-expressing cells stained for microtubules (a-tubulin, 
DM1A), centrosomes (pericentrin) and DNA (DAPI). Scale bar, 5 1m; two 
independent experiments performed. Right, frequency distribution of the 
number of pericentrin foci per cell. Significance tested using ANOVA. 
n= 100 cells per condition, two independent experiments performed. 

i, Chromosome missegregation in H2030 and 4T1 cells expressing 
kinesin-13 proteins. Data shown as mean + s.d., n = 150 cells, three 
independent experiments performed, significance tested using two-sided 
t-test. j, Cells expressing kinesin-13 proteins stained for microtubules 
(DM1A), centrosomes (pericentrin) and DNA (DAPI). Scale bar, 50j1m, 
two independent experiments performed. k, Fluorescence normalized 

to cell count of MDA-MBO0-231 cells expressing kinesin-13 proteins. 

Data shown as mean + s.e.m., *P < 0.05, two-sided t-test, n = 10 high- 
power fields encompassing 477-612 cells, two independent experiments 
performed. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Karyotype analyses of human tumour cells. 
a, b, Immunoblots showing total RAC1 (a) or RHOA (b) levels as well 

as RACI1 or RHOA that was pulled down using antibodies that were 
specific to the GTP-bound form of RAC1 (a) or RHOA (b). Positive and 
negative controls were total MDA-MB-231 cell lysates supplanted with 
non-hydrolysable GTP (nhGTP) and GDP, respectively. 3-actin was 

used as a loading control, two independent experiments performed. 

c-e, Representative karyotypes (DAPI-banding) from parental MDA-MB-231 
cells (c) or populations derived from single cells expressing MCAK (d) or 
KIF2A (e) that were allowed to divide for 30 days. f, The number of non- 
clonal (present in less than 25% of the cells in a single clone) structurally 
abnormal chromosomes in CIN-low or CIN- high MDA-MB-231 cells. 
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Mar, chromosomes so structurally abnormal that they could not be 
identified by conventional banding; data shown as mean + s.d., n = 140 
cells from 7 clonal populations, significance tested using two-way ANOVA 
test. g, Examples taken from four distinct cells belonging to the same 
clonal population (derived from a single KIF2A-expressing cell) showing 
convergent translocations involving chromosome 22 with four other 
chromosomes. h, Deviation from modal chromosome number in single- 
cell-derived clones grown for 30 days. Four chromosomes were assayed 
for each clone using centromere-specific probes. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005 
compared to control clone 4 by two-sided \*-test, 1 = 300 cells per clone. 
Diploid controls were used to determine the false-positive rate of the 
centromeric probes. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | CIN promotes the formation and maintenance 
of metastasis. a, Normalized photon flux over time of whole animals 
injected with MDA-MB-231 cells expressing kinesin-13 proteins. Data 
shown as mean +s.e.m. n= 8 (MCAK), 7 (KIF2B), 5 (control), 4 (KIF2A), 
and 9 (dnMCAK) mice per group; three independent experiments 
performed. b, Representative images of mice injected with MDA-MB-231 
cells expressing d(nMCAK (above) or KIF2B (below) with disease burden 
tracked using BLI; three independent experiments performed. 

c, Photon flux (p s~!) of whole animals imaged 5 weeks after intracardiac 
injection with control or MCAK-expressing H2030 cells. Horizontal bars 
represent the mean, significance tested using two-sided Mann-Whitney 
test, n= 10 mice in the MCAK group and 5 mice in the control group. 

d, Left, representative BLI images (from two independent experiments) 
of mice orthotopically transplanted with MDA-MB-231 cells. Images 
taken before (day 33) and after (day 90) tumour excision. Metastasis can 
be detected in the mouse transplanted with dnMCAK-expressing cells 

at day 90. Middle, total flux (p s~') emitted from primary tumours 

52 days after transplantation. Data shown as mean +s.d., n=5 (CIN-low) 
and 14 (CIN-high) mice, P=0.13, two-sided Mann-Whitney test. Right, 
DMEFS of mice orthotopically transplanted with MDA-MB-231 cells with 
various levels of CIN. n= 15 (CIN-low) and 29 (CIN-high) mice, pairwise 
significance tested with two-sided log-rank test. e, Tumour volume at 

8 days (top) and survival (bottom) of mice transplanted with mouse 
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4T1 cells into the mammary fat pad. Bars represent median + interquartile 
range, pairwise significance tested with two-sided t-test (top) and two- 
sided log-rank test (bottom). n = 20 (CIN-low) and 30 (CIN-high) mice. 
f, Top, immunoblots of MDA-MB-231 cells overexpressing MCAK or 
MCAK and MAD? stained for MAD2 using anti-MAD2 antibody with 
a-tubulin used as a loading control; three independent experiments 
performed. Bottom, percentage of anaphase cells exhibiting evidence of 
chromosome missegregation in cells overexpressing MCAK or MCAK 
and MAD2. Data shown as mean +£s.d., n= 150 cells, three experiments 
performed, significance tested using two-sided t-test. g, Top, immunoblots 
of MDA-MB-231 cells overexpressing d(nMCAK or dnMCAK and lamin 
B2 stained for lamin B2 using anti-lamin B2 antibody with $-actin used 
as a loading control. Two experiments performed. Bottom, percentage 
of anaphase cells exhibiting evidence of chromosome missegregation in 
cells overexpressing dnMCAK or dnMCAK and lamin B2. Data shown 
as mean + s.d., n = 150 cells, three experiments performed, significance 
tested using two-sided t-test. h, Photon flux (p s_') of whole animals 
after intracardiac (left) or tail vein (right) injection with MDA-MB-231 
cells expressing dnMCAK or dnMCAK and lamin B2. Bars represent 
the median, significance tested using two-sided Mann-Whitney test, 
n=9 (dnMCAK), 15 (dnMCAK and Lamin B2) mice in the intracardiac 
injection cohort and 5 mice per group in the tail vein injection cohort. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Transcriptional consequences of CIN in or after comparing metastases with primary tumours (d). Significance 
cancer cells. a, b, Principal component analysis (left) and unsupervised tested using one-sided weighted Smirnov-Kolmogorov test corrected for 
clustering (right) of five MDA-MB-231 cell lines expressing different multiple tests. f, Heat map of consensus chromosomal karyotypes of cells 
kinesin-13 proteins based on bulk RNA expression data. b-e, Gene set derived from primary tumours and metastases showing selective increase 
enrichment analysis results showing HALLMARK gene sets that are highly in chromosome 1 copy number in metastases compared with primary 
enriched in CIN-high (control, KIF2A, and dnMCAK) compared with tumours. 


CIN-low cells (MCAK and KIF2B) (b, c) or STING-depleted cells (e), 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Prognostic impact of CIN signature. tumours. n = 2 (CIN-low), 3 (CIN-high), 11 (primary tumours), 28 
a, Volcano plot showing genes that were differentially expressed between (metastases). Significance tested using two-sided Wald test (a), 


CIN-high and CIN-low MDA-MB-231 cells. Red data points denote genes one-sided weighted Smirnov-Kolmogoroyv test (b, d, e), and one-sided 
subsequently used for determining the CIN signature. b-e, Enrichment plots hypergeometric test (c), all corrected for multiple testing. f, g, DMFS of 


for all differentially expressed genes (a) or those on chromosome 1 (d, e). breast cancer patients stratified by lymph node status, grade, and receptor 
Circos plot (c) shows genomic location (outer circle), log fold expression status, from a meta-analysis (f, n = 664 patients) or a validation cohort 

of genes significantly differentially expressed in metastases compared to (g, n= 171 patients) divided on the basis of average expression of the CIN 
primary tumours (middle circles), and logo P (inner circle) for genomic gene expression. Significance tested using two-sided log-rank test. 


amplifications (red) or deletions (blue) in metastases relative to primary 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Single-cell sequencing and population 
detection. a, The cellular composition of every subpopulation presented 
Fig. 4b. b, Violin plots showing expression probability density of key 
metastasis and invasion genes in a subpopulation of cells (n = 1,273 
cells) enriched for EMT and CIN genes (subpopulation M) compared 
with the remaining subpopulations (1 = 5,548 cells) that were identified 
using graph-based unsupervised K-nearest neighbour embedding. 

c, Representative low-power field images (left) and numbers (right) of 
MDA-MB-23] cells that invaded through a collagen membrane within 
18h of culture. Data shown as mean + s.d., significance tested using 
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two-sided Mann-Whitney test, n = 10 high-power fields, two independent 
experiments performed. d, Representative images of MDA-MB-231 cells 
expressing MCAK or dnMCAK stained for $-actin, vimentin, and DNA. 
Scale bar, 50 jum, m = 2 independent experiments. e, Single-cell correlation 
plots between CIN signature genes, canonical NF-kB and type I interferon 
target genes, n = 6,821 cells. e, Representative phase-contrast images of a 
wound-healing assay of MDA-MB-231 cells expressing MCAK, MCAK 
and MAD2 or dnMCAK, and MCAK-expressing cells treated with 
cGAMP. Scale bar, 800\1m, four experiments performed. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | CIN promotes in vitro invasion and 
migration. a, Left, representative phase-contrast images of MDA-MB-231 
cells in the wound area, 36 h after wound creation. Four experiments 
performed. Right, length-to-width ratio of cells expressing different 
kinesin-13 proteins. Bars span the interquartile range, n = 100 cells, 

two independent experiments performed, significance tested using 
two-sided Mann-Whitney test. b, Representative MDA-MB-231 cells 
stained for 8-catenin (anti-3-catenin antibody) or DNA (DAPI). Changes 
in B-catenin are seen upon alteration of CIN; it is enriched at cell-cell 
junctions in MCAK-expressing cells but is found in the cytoplasm and 
nucleus in dnMCAK-expressing cells. Scale bar, 301m, two experiments 
performed. c, Top, phase-contrast images of a wound-healing assay of 
cells expressing kinesin-13 proteins. Scale bar, 800 1m, two experiments 
performed. Bottom, wound area (normalized to the 0h time point) 

24h and 45h after wound creation. Data shown as mean +s.d.,n =4 
experiments, significance tested using two-sided t-test. d, Top, low- 
power field images of MDA-MB-231 cells that have migrated through 

a polycarbonate membrane containing 8-\1m pores within 18h of 
culture. Bottom, normalized OD of cells scraped from the bottom of the 
membrane. Data shown as mean + s.e.m., significance tested using two- 
sided t-test, n = 3 experiments. e, f, Left, number of MDA-MB-231 cells 


that have successfully invaded through a collagen basement membrane 
24h after plating. Data shown as mean + s.d., n = 20 high power fields 
from two independent experiments, significance tested using two-sided 
Mann-Whitney test. Right, representative images from high-power 
fields. Two independent experiments performed. g, i, Representative 
time-lapse fluorescence and phase-contrast image sequences of control 
cells expressing NLS-GFP undergoing unconfined migration (g) or 
going through 1 x 5-um? constrictions (i). Scale bars, 201m. Arrows in g 
indicate cytoplasmic NLS-GFP. Arrows in i indicate formation of nuclear 
protrusion and subsequent fragments during confined migration. Three 
independent experiments performed. h, j, Top, the probability of primary 
nuclear rupture during unconfined conditions (h) or after migration 
through 1 x 5-j1m? constrictions (j). Bottom, the number of cells migrating 
through more than one 1-j1m-wide constrictions (j) and the duration of 
nuclear rupture (h), as measured by the length of time for which NLS- 
GFP signal is observed in the cytosol. Data shown as mean + s.e.m., n=3 
independent experiments (except for unconfined rupture probability, 

2 independent experiments) encompassing 390-665 (h) and 150-336 (j) 
cells observed during unconfined and confined migration, respectively. 
Significance tested using two-sided t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | CIN generates micronuclei and cytosolic 
DNA. a, b, Percentage of micronuclei in samples depicted in Fig. 3c, d: 
injected cells (blue), first-passage cells derived from primary tumours 
(green), or metastases (orange denotes spontaneous metastases arising 
from primary tumours, red denotes metastases obtained from direct 
intracardiac implantation). Data shown as mean +s.e.m., n = 10 high- 
power fields encompassing 500-1,500 cells per sample, three independent 
experiments performed, *P < 0.05 (denotes samples with higher 
missegregation rates than the injected lines), #P < 0.05 (denotes 
samples with lower missegregation rates than the injected lines), 

**P < (0.05 (denotes significant differences between metastases and 
matched primary tumours from the same animals), two-tailed t-test. 
c, Correlation between the percentage of cells exhibiting evidence of 
chromosome missegregation and the percentage of micronuclei in 

all injected cell lines as well as cells derived from primary tumours 
and metastases. Data shown as mean +s.e.m., n= 44 samples. 


d-f, Representative images of cells stained for DNA (DAPI), cytosolic 
single-stranded DNA (ssDNA) (d), DNASE2 (RFP reporter) (e), or 
cytosolic dsDNA (f). Scale bar, 20 |1 1m, arrows in e denote DNASE2- 
expressing cell, two independent experiments performed. 

g, Representative images of d(nMCAK-expressing cells treated with 
ssDNASE or dsDNASE for 10 min after selective plasma membrane 
permeabilization (using 0.02% saponin) and stained for DNA (DAPI) 
and cytosolic dsDNA. Scale bar, 20|1m, one experiment performed. 

h, Representative images of (nMCAK-expressing cells stained for 
mitochondria (anti-CoxIV antibody), DNA (DAPI) or for cytosolic DNA 
(anti-dsDNA antibody). Scale bar, 20|1m, two independent experiments 
performed. i, Immunoblots of lysates from cells expressing different 
kinesin-13 proteins, control or STING shRNA. {3-actin used as a loading 
control. j, Normalized ratio of phosphorylated p52 to p100 (left) and p100 
to total p100 (right) protein levels. Data shown as mean +s.e.m., n=5 
independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Alternative response to cytosolic DNA in 
cancer cells. a-d, Representative images of MDA-MB-231 cells stained 
for DNA (DAPI) and for p65 (a), IRF3 (b), or RELB (c, d). Images were 
individually contrast-enhanced to emphasize nuclear versus cytosolic 
localization of p65, IRF3, and RELB. For quantitative comparisons 

of identical images, see Supplementary Fig. 3. Arrows (c, d) point to 
RELB-positive nuclei. Scale bars, 201m, three independent experiments 
performed. e, Immunoblots of fractionated lysates. a-tubulin and lamin 
B2 were used as loading controls for the cytoplasmic and nuclear fractions, 
respectively; three independent experiments performed. f, h, Interferon-3 
levels in conditioned medium from DLD-1 cells (f), MDA-MB-231 or 


HEK293 cells with and without cGAMP addition (h). Data shown as 
mean + s.e.m. n = 3 experiments, significance tested using one-sided 
Mann-Whitney test. g, i, Relative levels of interferon-responsive genes 
obtained by RT-qPCR in DLD-1 cells (g) normalized to untreated 
conditions or MDA-MB-231 cells (i) normalized to control cells. Data 
shown as mean +s.d. n= 3 experiments, significance tested using two- 
sided t-test. j, Immunoblots of lysates of d(aMCAK-expressing cells that 
also co-expressed control shRNA or shRNAs targeting components of the 
cytosolic DNA-sensing or noncanonical NF-KB pathways. shRNA hairpins 
are numbered in ascending order according to the efficiency of protein 
knockdown. Two independent experiments performed. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Effect of cytosolic DNA-sensing pathways 

on prognosis. a, Distant metastasis-free survival (DMFS), relapse-free 
survival (RFS) and progression-free survival (PFS) of patients with breast 
and lung, stratified according to their expression of NF-«B and interferon 
pathways. Significance tested using two-sided log-rank test. b, Disease- 
specific survival of mice injected with d(nMCAK-expressing MDA-MB-231 
cells co-expressing control shRNA, STING shRNA, NFKB2 shRNA, or 
RELB shRNA. n= 35, 16, 19, and 20 mice in the control, STING shRNA, 
NFKB2 shRNA, and RELB shRNA groups, respectively; significance tested 
using two-sided log-rank test. c, Number of MDA-MB-231 cells expressing 
shRNA targeting genes belonging to the DNA-sensing or noncanonical 


NF-kB pathways that invaded through a collagen membrane within 24h 
of culture. Data shown as mean +s.d., ** P< 0.0001, two-sided Mann- 
Whitney test, n = 20 high-power fields, two independent experiments 
performed. d, Number of different normal tissues (vascular, neuronal, or 
soft tissue) invaded by orthotopically transplanted tumours. Data shown 
as mean +s.e.m., *P < 0.05, two-tailed t-test, nm = 13 tumours (CIN- 
high), 20 tumours (noncanonical NF-«B depleted), 19 tumours (cGAS- 
STING depleted). e, Oncoprints showing genomic alterations in STING 
(TMEM173) and cGAS (MB21D1) in breast and lung cancers from the 
TCGA database. 
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An 800-million-solar-mass black hole in a 
significantly neutral Universe at a redshift of 7.5 


Eduardo Bafiados!, Bram P. Venemans’, Chiara Mazzucchelli*, Emanuele P. Farina*, Fabian Walter, Feige Wang”, 
Roberto Decarli®°, Daniel Stern®, Xiaohui Fan’, Fred Davies®, Joseph F. Hennawi®, Rob Simcoe®, Monica L. Turner®"”°, 
Hans-Walter Rix’, Jinyi Yang*+, Daniel D. Kelson!, Gwen Rudie! & Jan Martin Winters"! 


Quasars are the most luminous non-transient objects known, and as 
such they enable studies of the Universe at the earliest cosmic epochs. 
Despite extensive efforts, however, the quasar ULAS J1120+0641 
at redshift z= 7.09 (hereafter J1120+0641) has remained the only 
one known at z> 7 for more than half a decade’. Here we report 
observations of the quasar ULAS J134208.10+092838.61 (hereafter 
J1342+0928) at a redshift of z= 7.54. This quasar has a bolometric 
luminosity of 4 x 10'4L,, and a black hole mass of 8 x 108M 5. The 
existence of this supermassive black hole when the Universe was 
only 690 million years old, just five per cent of its current age, 
reinforces early models of black hole growth that allow black holes 
with initial masses of more than about 104M, (refs 2, 3) or episodic 
hyper-Eddington accretion**. We see strong evidence of the quasar’s 
Lya emission line being absorbed by a Gunn-Peterson damping 
wing from the intergalactic medium, as would be expected if the 
intergalactic hydrogen surrounding J1342+ 0928 is significantly 
neutral. We derive a significant neutral fraction, although the 
exact value depends on the modelling. However, even in our most 
conservative analysis we find xy) > 0.33 (xq. > 0.11) at 68 per cent 
(95 per cent) probability, indicating that we are probing well within 
the reionization epoch. 

We selected the quasar J1342+0928 as part of an on-going effort to 
find z>7 quasars by mining three large area surveys: the Wide-field 
Infrared Survey Explorer’ (ALLWISE), the United Kingdom Infrared 
Telescope Infrared Deep Sky Survey (UKIDSS) Large Area Survey’, 
and the DECam Legacy Survey (DECaLS; http://legacysurvey.org/ 
decamls). At redshift z > 7, residual neutral hydrogen in the interga- 
lactic medium (IGM) absorbs virtually all flux blueward of the Lya 
emission line, redshifted to observed wavelengths of 21m, making 
quasars drop out of the optical bands entirely. We therefore required a 
detection in both UKIDSS J and WISE W1 bands with a signal-to-noise 
ratio (S/N) greater than 5 and no source in the DECaLS DR3 catalog 
within 3”. We then performed forced photometry in the DECaLS 
Zpr-band image to confirm the non-detection, requiring a drop in flux 
of Zpg,30 - J > 2. We also required a flat spectral energy distribution 
to remove a large fraction of the most common contaminants of z > 7 
quasar searches*: low-mass brown dwarfs in our Galaxy. The survey 
photometry used to identify J1342+0928 is listed in Extended Data 
Table 1. 

We confirmed J1342+0928 as a quasar with a 10 min spectrum 
with the Folded-port InfraRed Echellette (FIRE) spectrograph in the 
prism mode at the Magellan 6.5m Baade telescope at Las Campanas 
Observatory on 09 March 2017. To analyze the emission line prop- 
erties in greater detail, we obtained deeper and higher resolution 
spectra with FIRE, the LBT Utility Camera in the Infrared (LUCI) 


9,10 


spectrograph at the Large Binocular Telescope, and the Gemini Near- 
Infrared Spectrograph (GNIRS) at the Gemini North telescope. The 
LUCI spectrum provided the first detection of the Mg II emission line 
at 2.4|1m but it was superseded by the higher S/N and larger wavelength 
coverage of the GNIRS spectrum. We also obtained deep follow-up 
photometry with the Magellan/Fourstar infrared camera on 19 March 
2017. These data were used to bring the spectra to an absolute flux scale, 
compensating for slit-losses. The combined spectrum and follow-up 
photometry of J1342+0928 are shown in Figure 1. 

The systemic redshift of this quasar is z= 7.5413 +0.0007, measured 
through IRAM NOEMA observations of the [C I] 158 j1m emission 
line from its host galaxy*. The redshift measured from a Gaussian fit to 
the Mg II line (see Figure 1) is =7.527 0.004, i.e., blueshifted by 
500+ 140km s" with respect to the systemic redshift. This is consistent 
with the velocity offsets observed in other z>6 quasars'°. Adopting a 
cosmology!! with Hj)=67.7kms1 Mpc, OQ = 0.307, and Qy =0.693, 
this quasar is situated at a cosmic age of just 690 Myr after the Big Bang, 
i.e., when the universe was ~10% younger than at the redshift of the 
previous most distant quasar known!, at times when conditions in the 
universe were changing rapidly’”. 

The mass of the quasar’s central black hole can be estimated through 
the quasar luminosity and the full-width at half maximum (FWHM) of 
its Mg II line, under the assumption that local scaling relations’? are still 
valid at high luminosity and high redshift'*. The apparent ultraviolet 
magnitude measured at rest-frame 1450 A, from the quasar spectrum 
is m4590=20.34+0.04, which translates to an absolute magnitude of 
My450>=—26.76 £0.04. To calculate the quasar bolometric luminosity 
(Lpo1)s We first fit a power-law continuum to the spectrum and measure 
the luminosity at rest-frame 3000 A (L490). We then use the bolometric 
correction!» Lgoj= 5.15 x L3oqo, resulting in Lgoi= 4 x 10'3 Lo. The Mg 
II line has a FWHM of 2500755, km s1, which together with the lumi- 
nosity yields a black hole mass of 7.8'}'3 x 108 M.. The reported errors 
do not include the dominant systematic uncertainties in the local scaling 
relations’ of 0.55 dex. The accretion rate of this quasar is consistent with 
Eddington accretion, with an Eddington ratio of Lyoi/Lraa =15°7 me 

The existence of supermassive black holes in the early universe poses 
crucial questions on their formation and growth processes. 
Observationally, the most distant quasars provide joint constraints on 
black hole mass seed and accretion efficiency. Assuming a typical 
matter-energy conversion efficiency* of 10%, a black hole accreting at 
the Eddington rate grows exponentially on timescales of ~50 Myr. 
Figure 2 shows the black hole growth of three quasars assuming that 
they accrete at the Eddington limit during their entire life. These are 
the quasars that currently place the strongest constraints on early black 
hole growth: J1342+0928 at z= 7.54, J1120+0641 at z= 7.091, and 


1The Observatories of the Carnegie Institution for Science, 813 Santa Barbara Street, Pasadena, California 91101, USA. 2Max Planck Institut flir Astronomie, Kénigstuhl 17, D-69117 Heidelberg, 
Germany. *Department of Astronomy, School of Physics, Peking University, Beijing 100871, China. “Kavli Institute for Astronomy and Astrophysics, Peking University, Beijing 100871, China. 
5|INAF—Osservatorio Astronomico di Bologna, via Gobetti 93/3, 40129 Bologna, Italy. Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of Technology, 4800 Oak Grove Drive, Pasadena, California 
91109, USA. Steward Observatory, The University of Arizona, 933 North Cherry Avenue, Tucson, Arizona 85721-0065, USA. 8Department of Physics, Broida Hall, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, California 93106-9530, USA. 9MIT-Kavli Center for Astrophysics and Space Research, 77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139, USA. !°Las Cumbres Observatory, 
6740 Cortona Drive, Goleta, California 93117, USA. Institut de Radioastronomie Millimétrique (IRAM), 300 rue de la Piscine, 38406 Saint Martin d’Héres, France. 
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SDSS J0100-+2802 at z= =6.33!° In all three cases, black hole seeds 
of at least 1000 Mz are required by z= 40. The existence of these super- 
massive black holes at z > 7 is at odds with early black hole formation 
models that do not involve either massive (>104 M..) seeds or episodes 
of hyper-Eddington accretion. 

The epoch of reionization was the universe's last major phase tran- 
sition, when it changed from being completely neutral to ionized. The 
presence of complete Gunn-Peterson troughs in the spectra of z> 6 
quasars indicates that there were only traces of neutral hydrogen 
(Xu > 10~*) at z ~ 6. Because the Lya transition saturates at larger 
neutral fraction, Gunn-Peterson troughs are only sensitive to the end 
phases of reionization!’. Therefore, to probe the epoch when reioniza- 
tion occurred, we need alternative methods. During earlier stages of 
reionization (Xp; > 0.1), neutral intergalactic matter should produce 
characteristic damped Gunn-Peterson absorption redward of the Lya 
emission line'®. Evidence of this long-sought signature in quasar 
spectra has only been reported once, in the previous redshift-record 
holder at z=7.091!?°, 

To calculate the implied IGM neutral fraction Xj, one must first 
estimate the shape of the unabsorbed continuum, and then fit a param- 
eterized absorption model using the data and continuum as inputs. 
This analysis is challenging because assumptions about the process of 
reionization need to be made and estimating the intrinsic strength of 
the Lya emission for one single quasar is not straightforward. The latter 
is particularly difficult for the case of J1342+0928, which has extreme 
line blueshifts, which greatly reduces the number of lower-redshift 
quasars with which this source can be compared. In Figure 3 we sum- 
marize our approach, where we have followed previous works!”° to 
estimate the intrinsic continuum by searching for lower redshift quasars 
with similar spectral features and obtained an estimate of the neutral 
fraction following the method outlined by Miralda-Escudé (1998) '*. 
The main result is that a significantly neutral IGM is required to repro- 
duce the Lya damping wing profile of J1342+0928. We find 
Xy1 = 0.56')'7g, with the 95% central interval of the X1 distribution 
being between 0.26 and 0.93 (see Figure 3). To explore how robust this 
result is, we introduce an alternative quasar intrinsic emission model 
and two more elaborated methods to model the IGM damping wing in 
the Methods section. All our analyses strongly favour a scenario where 
the IGM surrounding J1342+0928 is significantly neutral although the 
exact value depends on the method (see Extended Data Table 2). 
Nevertheless, even our most conservative case indicates X} > 0.11 at 
95% probability. We emphasize that higher S/N and larger wavelength 
coverage of the quasar's spectrum would be critical to refine and 
strengthen this result. 

An important caveat is that a similar absorption profile could also be 
caused by a single high column density absorber (Ny > 2 x 102°cm~?) 
in the immediate vicinity of the quasar'’. Although we find a large 
number of foreground heavy-element absorbers at lower redshifts, we 
find no evidence for metal-line absorption at redshifts near that of 
the quasar. Adopting the methodology of Simcoe et al. (2012) *!, a single 
Lya absorber at z=7.49+0.01 and log Ny/cm~? = 205350. could 
produce the damping wing observed in J1342+0928. However, this 
absorber could have at most a metal abundance of 1/4500 the Solar 
value for oxygen (95% confidence), which would make it the most 
distant and metal-poor absorber known". The probability of intercept- 
ing a discrete absorber with Ny > 102° cm? within 2000km s of a 
quasar at z=7.5 is less than 1%, based on the number density of such 
systems at lower redshifts”*. This low probability supports the 
hypothesis that the absorption profile in J1342-+0928 is instead probing 
the neutral IGM gas in the epoch of reionization. 

Finally, the fact that both quasars known at z >7 present evidence of 
Lyo damping wings confirms that we are starting to probe well within 
the epoch of reionization (see Figure 4) in agreement with recent indi- 
cations based on the number density of Lya emitting galaxies at similar 
redshifts” and results from the Cosmic Microwave Background’. 
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Quasar J1342 + 0928 at z = 7.54 


ZDE,30 > 23.32 J1 = 20.73: +:0.03 J = 20.30 + 0.02 AH = 20.16 +:0.03 Ks = 20.10 + 0.04 
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Figure 1 | Photometry and combined Magellan/FIRE and Gemini/ The lo error is shown in gray and the orange line represents the best-fit 
GNIRS near-infrared spectrum of the quasar J1342+0928 at z= 7.54. power-law continuum emission with f, « A~!58*°2, Regions with low 
The FIRE data were taken on 11-12 March 2017 for a total integration time sky transparency between the J/H and H/Ks bands are not shown. The red 
of 3.5 hr. We used the 0.6” slit in the echellete mode, yielding a spectral circles show the follow-up photometry taken with the Magellan/Fourstar 
resolution of R ~ 6000 over the range 0.8-2.3 zm. The GNIRS spectrum infrared camera. The inset shows a Gaussian fit to the Mg II line, from 
was obtained on 31 March 2017 and 03 April 2017 with a total exposure which we derive a black hole mass of 7.8 x 108 Ms. The bottom panel 
time of 4.7 hr. We used the 0.675” slit in the cross-dispersion mode, shows the transmission of the Fourstar J1, J, H, Ks (red), and the DECam 
yielding a spectral resolution of R ~ 1800 over the range 0.8-2.5 jum. Zpr (blue) filters, while the top panel shows 10” x10” postage stamps of the 
The spectra are shown at the GNIRS resolution binned by a factor of two. quasar in the same filters with their respective AB magnitudes. 
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Figure 2 | Black hole growth of three of the highest redshift and most 
massive quasars in the early universe, J1342+0928, J1120+0641!, and 
J0100+2802!°. The three curves are normalized to the observed black hole 
mass and redshift of these quasars (data points with statistical error bars). 
The black hole growth is modeled as Mgy = Mgu,seea X exp(time/50 Myr), 
where we have assumed that the black holes are accreting at the Eddington 
limit (Lgo1= Lyaa) with a radiative efficiency of 10%. The circles show a 
compilation of black hole masses of z ~ 6 quasars”. The gray error bar at 
the bottom right represents dominant uncertainty due to systematics in the 
local scaling relation used to estimate the black hole mass of quasars at 
these redshifts’*. Ignoring this systematic uncertainty and assuming that 
the local relations apply to these extremely distant and luminous quasars, 
black hole mass seeds more massive than 1000 Ms by z= 40 are required 
to grow the observed supermassive black holes in all three cases. 
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Figure 3 | Continuum emission and Lya damping wing modeling in the 
spectrum of J1342+0928 (in units of 10°!’ erg s! cm? A’!). a, The quasar 
spectrum is the same shown in Figure 1. The continuum model in red is 
constructed by averaging the SDSS DR12 quasars”> not flagged as broad- 
absorption line quasars in the redshift interval 2.1 < zg 1 < 2.4, and with 
a median S/N > 5 in the C IV region. The subsample was further refined 
considering only SDSS quasars with a C IV blueshift with respect to Mg II 
within 1000km s"™ of that observed in J1342+0928 (6090 + 275 km s‘!) 
and with rest-frame C IV equivalent widths consistent at the 30-level with 
the C IV equivalent width of J1342+0928 (EW=11.3 + 0.8 A). This 
yielded 46 ‘analog’ quasars. Their continua were individually fit by a slow- 
varying spline to remove strong absorption systems, noisy regions, and 
interpolate between high transmission peaks blueward of Lya. We then 
normalized each spectrum at 1290 A and averaged them. This composite 
spectrum is shown in red, and reproduces fairly well the spectral features 
of J1342+0928. Assuming the systemic redshift derived from [C II], the 
proximity zone of J1342+0928, which is defined*®”’ as the physical radius 
at which the transmission drops to 10%, is 1.3 Mpc. b, Zoom-in to the Lya 
region showing a strong absorption profile that can be modeled as a Lya 
damping wing caused by a significantly neutral IGM. The black and gray 
curves are the FIRE spectrum and Io error binned by a factor of two. The 
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pale gray lines show regions masked out due to intervening absorption 
systems. The thick red line is the SDSS matched composite spectrum (see 
panel a) while the thin red lines are used as intrinsic emission models (100 
out of 3000 shown). To take into account the error in the prediction for any 
given quasar, these models consist of bootstrapped mean composite 
spectra plus a relative error vector (SDSS quasar - mean)/mean randomly 
chosen among the 46 possible error vectors. The blue lines represent the 
expected IGM damping wing following the prescription of Miralda- 
Escudé (1998)! assuming a fully ionized proximity zone (region between 
the vertical dashed lines), a constant neutral fraction Xy between the end 
of the quasar's proximity zone and z= 7.0, and a fully ionized IGM at 

z <7. The exact choice of the transition redshift does not significantly 
affect the results. The green dotted line is the absorption that would be 
caused by a single absorber with Nyy =107°? cm” at z=7.49. c, The 
derived Xp probability density function (PDF), with a preferred value of 
Xr = 0.569 tg. In the Methods section we present one additional model 
of the quasar's intrinsic emission and two additional models of the IGM 
damping wing. All our analyses require a significantly neutral IGM to 
reproduce the damping wing profile in the spectrum of J1342+0928 

(see Extended Data Table 2). 
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Figure 4 | Constraints on the history of reionization in terms of 
hydrogen neutral fraction vs. cosmic time from the Big Bang in 
gigayears (redshift on the top axis). The contours show the lo and 20 
constraints from the optical depth to the Cosmic Microwave Background 
(CMB), the kinetic Sunyaev-Zeldovich (kSZ) effect, and z ~ 6 quasars 
compiled by the Planck collaboration’” (see their Figure 17 and references 
therein). The data points represent the 1o constraints from the damping 
wing analyses of J1120+0641 at z=7.09!° (xy, = 0.40'9'75) and J1342+ 
0928 at z=7.54. The red error bar represents the analysis presented in 
Figure 3 (Model A), while the black and white measurements are the most 
conservative constraints (i.e., lower neutral fraction) from the two 
additional models (B and C) of the Lya damping wing of J1342+0928 
presented in the Methods section (see Extended Data Table 2). All our 
analyses consistently find a large fraction of neutral hydrogen surrounding 
J1342+0928. The uncertainties in the IGM damping wing analyses do not 
include cosmic variance, i.e., we are constraining one line-of-sight per 
quasar. In order to better comprehend the global history of reionization 
would require additional measurements at similar redshifts along more 
lines of sight. We note that the quasar IGM damping wing constraints 
shown in this figure have used a range of methods to perform the analysis 
and thus have different systematics. 
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METHODS 


Lya damping wing modeling. As discussed in the main manuscript, in order to 
calculate the intergalactic medium (IGM) neutral fraction (X1 ), one must first 
estimate the quasar’s intrinsic emission. After that, a model is fit that reproduces 
the observed damping wing in the Lya region. In the main manuscript, we show 
that the data strongly suggests that the IGM in the surrounding of the quasar 
J1342+40928 at z= 7.54 is significantly neutral: X41 =0.56"9 7, (see Figure 3). 
Recovering the intrinsic continuum of J1342+0928 is particularly challenging 
because of its extreme emission line blueshifts, which are not well represented in 
matched composites at lower redshifts. Specifically, in the analysis presented in the 
manuscript we found only 46 lower-redshift quasars with similar C IV blueshifts 
and equivalent widths. Furthermore, in the main manuscript we have modeled the 
IGM Gunn-Peterson damping wing following a prescription’” that assumes a 
homogeneous neutral IGM between the quasar’s proximity zone and an arbitrary 
redshift, which we set to Zgnp = 7.0 and considers the universe to be completely 
ionized below that redshift. We remark that given that the damping wing is 
produced by the IGM in the environment of the quasar, the results are insensitive 
to the exact value of zgnp. The results change by less than 1% even in the extreme 
case of Zenp = 6.0. Hereafter, we refer to the IGM model presented in the main 
manuscript as Model A. 

Here we reanalyze the data presenting an additional model of the quasar’s 
intrinsic emission using a principal component analysis (PCA) decomposition. 
Furthermore, we introduce two completely independent methods to model the IGM 
damping wing using the quasar’s intrinsic emission obtained in the main manuscript 
(SDSS matched composite, hereafter continuum 1) and the PCA-model (hereafter 
continuum 2; described in more detail below) as inputs. In this way, we test how sen- 
sitive our conclusions are to different assumptions and systematics in the analysis. 
Quasar’s intrinsic emission - PCA model. In this model, we predict the intrinsic 
quasar continuum in the Lya region (yest < 1260 A) based on the rest of the 
spectrum using a PCA analysis trained on 12764 quasar spectra from the SDSS/ 
BOSS DR12 quasar catalog”®. Quasars in the training set were chosen to have 
S/N >7 at rest < 1285 A, and to lie at redshifts 2.1 < z < 2.5 such that the BOSS 
spectral range comfortably covered the Lya region (down to \yest =1190 A) and 
the Mg II region up to rest ~2800 A, similar to the rest-frame spectral coverage 
of J1342+0928. We constructed red-side and blue-side PCA basis spectra from 
the training set after applying automated spline fits to recover the unabsorbed 
continuum. For each quasar in the training set, we simultaneously fit for the PCA 
coefficients and a template redshift, placing each quasar into a common “PCA 
redshift frame” independent of (but largely similar to) their catalog redshifts. We 
used these fits to define the matrix projection from red-side to blue-side PCA 
coefficients as in Suzuki et al. (2005) 7° and Paris et al. (2011) 7°. We then fit the 
red-side PCA coefficients of J1342+0928 in the same way as the training set. 
To estimate the bias and uncertainty of the continuum fit for quasars similar to 
J1342+0928, we measured the relative continuum error for the 1% of quasars 
in the training set with the most similar red-side PCA coefficients. The relative 
uncertainty in the Lya region for this subset was found to be ~7%. 

In Figure El we compare the quasar’s intrinsic Lyx emission reconstructed by 
both the PCA and SDSS-matching analyses. The PCA continuum predicts a slightly 
stronger emission in the Lya region but in both cases the emission is significantly 
weaker than for an average low-redshift SDSS quasar. 

IGM damping wing. Using continuum 2 (PCA) as input for Model A, we require 
a virtually completely neutral universe, Xp ~ 1, to model the Lyx damping wing 
in the spectrum of J1342+0928. This is driven by the higher intrinsic flux in the 
Lya region of continuum 2. We would obtain an even more dramatic result if we 
naively used an average SDSS quasar as input, which would have a much stronger 
Lya emission line (Figure E1). Altogether, this seems to reinforce our findings that 
the universe is significantly neutral at z ~ 7.5. To assess whether this result is 
dependent on the method used to reproduce the IGM damping wing, we here 
introduce two more elaborated methods (hereafter Models B and C). 

Model B. In this model, we place the quasar within simulated massive dark matter 
halos at z=7.5, which in turn populate large-scale overdensities already ionized 
by galaxies before the quasar turns on*°. The damping wing strength is then 
sensitive to the distance to the nearest neutral patch set by the morphology of 
reionization, as well as the output of ionizing photons from J1342+0928. Small 
proximity zones can result either from a high Xy in the surrounding IGM, or from 
a short active lifetime of the central quasar””. We modeled the residual H I absorp- 
tion inside the quasar proximity zone and the damping wing profile from the 
neutral IGM by simulating the radiative transfer of ionizing photons through the 
IGM* from the locations of massive dark matter halos using realistic distribution 
of densities from a large-volume hydrodynamical simulation*”. The inside-out 
morphology of reionization as a function of X41 was computed from independent 
large-volume semi-numerical simulations of patchy reionization using a modified 
version of the 21cmFAST code*’. 


The hydrogen neutral fraction X41 and quasar lifetime fg were then jointly con- 
strained via a Bayesian approach using pseudo-likelihood in the spirit of indirect 
inference methods (e.g., Drovandi et al. 2015*“). We define our pseudo-likelihood 
as the product of independent flux PDFs evaluated in 500 km s" spectral bins, and 
treat the set of maximum pseudo-likelihood parameter values (i.e., X41 and tg) as 
a summary statistic. 

We applied Model B to the quasar continuum obtained from the PCA method 
described above, employing millions of forward-modeled mock spectra, including 
a self-consistent treatment of the highly covariant continuum (determined from 
our PCA training set described above), to compute the posterior PDF. 
Marginalizing over quasar lifetimes with a log-uniform prior in the range 
10° < ta < 10° years, the central 68% (95%) credible interval for Xp is 0.45 — 0.87 
(0.22 - 0.98). We show a representation of Model B using the PCA-model intrinsic 
emission and its marginalized posterior PDF of Xq1 in Figure E2. 

If we apply Model B using the SDSS matched intrinsic emission models as input, 

the central 68% (95%) credible interval for Xp is 0.33 — 0.80 (0.11 — 0.96) and we 
show the posterior PDF of X} in Figure E3a. 
Model C. In this model, the IGM absorption profile is modeled based on the 
methods outlined in Bolton et al. (2011) *°. After the quasar turns on, it evacuates 
an expanding ionized region (the proximity zone) within the surrounding IGM. 
Its absorption profile is then specified by four parameters: (1) the quasar's ionizing 
luminosity (constrained by photometry), (2) the proximity zone size (related to 
the quasar age), (3) the mean density of the surrounding medium, and (4) Xp 
outside the proximity zone. We use an affine-invariant Markov Chain Monte Carlo 
(MCMC) solver* to fit these four parameters. The quasar’s ionizing luminosity is 
estimated using the power law indices from Telfer et al. (2002) *” and the quasar 
magnitudes from this work. We impose a Gaussian prior with a width determined 
from the power law index errors from Telfer et al. (2002) >”, while the remaining 
parameters are all given flat priors. 

Before fitting our model, we apply an automated clipping procedure to remove 
spectral absorption features. We divide the normalized spectrum into bins of size 
2.5 A in the rest-frame, and interpolate a B-spline through the mean flux in each 
bin. Any pixels with flux values > 30 below or > 70 above the interpolated values 
are masked. This procedure is repeated until convergence is achieved. Then, we 
ran two MCMC realizations, one for each mean quasar continuum created above 
(1 and 2, see Figure E1). For each continuum model, we ran 100 chains of 2000 
steps each, and use the final 200 steps to construct the posteriors (the burn-in 
occurs within the first ~250 steps). 

For continuum 1, the central 68% (95%) credible interval for Xpy is 0.49 — 0.89 
(0.31 — 0.99) and its posterior PDF is shown in Figure E3b. On the other hand, 
Model C requires a neutral universe (X41 ~1) if continuum 2 is used as input, in 
line with the result obtained using Model A. 

Final remarks. In Extended Data Table 2 we summarize the constraints on the 
neutral fraction obtained by all IGM modeling methods used in this article with 
the two different models of the quasar intrinsic emission. In all cases we recover a 
large IGM neutral fraction in agreement with the analysis presented in the main 
manuscript. In Figure 4, we show a comparison between these three models. To 
be conservative, we show the constraints obtained by using continuum 1 as input 
as it predicts a weaker emission around the Lya line than continuum 2 (Figure E1) 
and thus lower neutral fractions are needed to explain the absorption profile in 
J1342+0928 (Extended Data Table 2). The most conservative of the analysis is 
Model B, which prefers a Xy1 > 0.11 IGM at the 20 level (see Figure E3a), being 
one of strongest constraints yet in the history of reionization. 

Data availability. The datasets generated and analysed during this study are 
available from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 

Code availability. We have opted not to make available the codes presented in the 
Method Section to model the IGM damping wing because they will be described in 
more detail and made available in forthcoming papers (EF. Davies et al. [Model B] 
and M.L Turner et al. [Model C]). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | J1342+0928’s intrinsic emission modeling. intrinsic spectrum is shown as a thick line. The vertical dashed line shows 
The red lines represent the continuum used in the main manuscript the Lya wavelength. The PCA-reconstructed spectrum has a stronger 
constructed by averaging SDSS DR12 quasars with similar CIV properties | emission around the Lya line than the SDSS matched reconstructed 
(EWs and blueshifts) of that observed in J1342+0928 (see Figure 3). The emission. The dotted line is the mean SDSS quasar from Paris et al. 

light blue lines are 100 random draws of PCA-reconstructed intrinsic (2011)”°, which has a much stronger Lya line than that of any of our 
emission as described in the Methods section. In both cases, the mean continuum models of J1342+0928. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Model B IGM damping wing analysis with 


systems only redward of the Lya line (pale gray) as this model takes into 
PCA continuum. a, Same as Figure 3b but this time showing 100 account the internal absorption in the proximity zone, which explains the 
realizations of the PCA-predicted intrinsic emission (light blue) and IGM larger scatter blueward of Lya (dashed vertical line). b, The marginalized 
damping wing (green) model draws from the posterior PDF of Model B posterior PDF of Xyy. The 50th percentile is Xy = 0.68 while the 

(see text in Methods section for details). Model B masks absorption 16th — 84th (2.5th - 97.5th) percentile interval is 0.45 - 0.87 (0.22 - 0.98). 
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conservative distribution of our analyses. Even in this case, a significantly 
neutral universe with Xp > 0.11 at the 20 level is preferred. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Survey photometry of the quasar 
J1342+0928 at z=7.54 


Survey AB magnitudes 


DECaLS ZDE,30 > 23.32 


UKIDSS) Y = 21.47+0.19 J = 20.75 +0.11 
H = 20.02 + 0.02 K = 20.03 + 0.12 


WISE W1=20.174+0.15 W2= 20.11 +0.29 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Summary of the constraints on the neutral fraction X}) in the surroundings of 


the quasar J1342+0928 
IGM Model 
Continuum A—68% (95%) B- 68% (95%) C—68% (95%) 
1 (SDSS-matched) 0.38 — 0.77 (0.27 — 0.94) 0.33 — 0.80 (0.11— 0.96) 0.49 — 0.89 (0.36 — 0.98) 
2 ~ 1 0.45 — 0.87 (0.22 — 0.98 ~l1 


XI constraints from the modeling of the quasar’s Lya damping wing with three different IGM models and two different intrinsic emission modeling. 
The central 68% (95%) credible intervals are reported, except when a completely neutral IGM is always the preferred solution X})~1. 
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Orbital misalignment of the Neptune-mass 
exoplanet GJ 436b with the spin of its cool star 


Vincent Bourrier!, Christophe Lovis!, Hervé Beust*, David Ehrenreich!, Gregory W. Henry°, Nicola Astudillo-Defru!, 
Romain Allart!, Xavier Bonfils’, Damien Ségransan!, Xavier Delfosse?, Heather M. Cegla', Aurélien Wyttenbach!, Kevin Heng’, 


Baptiste Lavie! & Francesco Pepe! 


The angle between the spin of a star and the orbital planes of its 
planets traces the history of the planetary system. Exoplanets orbiting 
close to cool stars are expected to be on circular, aligned orbits because 
of strong tidal interactions with the stellar convective envelope’. Spin- 
orbit alignment can be measured when the planet transits its star, 
but such ground-based spectroscopic measurements are challenging 
for cool, slowly rotating stars”. Here we report the three-dimensional 
characterization of the trajectory of an exoplanet around an M dwarf 
star, derived by mapping the spectrum of the stellar photosphere along 
the chord transited by the planet*. We find that the eccentric orbit 
of the Neptune-mass exoplanet GJ 436b is nearly perpendicular to 
the stellar equator. Both eccentricity and misalignment, surprising 
around a cool star, can result from dynamical interactions (via Kozai 
migration‘) with a yet-undetected outer companion. This inward 
migration of GJ 436b could have triggered the atmospheric escape 
that now sustains its giant exosphere’®. 

Three transits of GJ 436b, which occur? every 2.64 days, were 
observed on 9 May 2007 (visit 1)’, 18 March 2016 (visit 2) and 11 April 
2016 (visit 3) with the HARPS (visit 1) and HARPS-N (visits 2 and 3) 
spectrographs®”. All visits cover the full transit duration, with exposure 
times of 300-400, and provide baselines of 3-8 h before or after the 
transit. We corrected spectra for the variability in the distribution of 
their flux with wavelength caused by Earth’s atmosphere (Methods) 
before using a binary mask to calculate cross-correlation functions 
(CCEs) that represent an average of the spectral lines from the M dwarf 
host GJ 436. We introduce a double-Gaussian model to accurately fit 
the distinctive CCF profiles of M dwarfs (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2) 
and to improve the stability and precision of their derived contrast, 
width and radial velocity. These properties show little dispersion 
around their average values in each visit and are stable between the 
HARPS-N visits, in agreement with the low activity”® of GJ 436 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). 

The observed CCFs originate from starlight integrated over the disk 
of GJ 436 (CCFp)). During the transit they are deprived of the light 
from the planet-occulted regions (CCF po), which we retrieve using the 
reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin technique®. CCFp, are shifted into the 
star’s rest frame, then co-added and continuum-normalized outside 
the transit to build a master-out template CCF) for each visit. 
In-transit CCFp; are continuum-scaled according to the depth of the 
light curve derived from high-precision photometry’, before 
subtracting them from the CCF et to retrieve the CCF po (Methods). 
The local stellar line profile from the spatially resolved region of the 
photosphere occulted by GJ 436b along the transit chord is clearly 
detected in the CCFpo (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 4). We applied a 
double-Gaussian model to CCF po to derive their properties, linking 
the profiles of the Gaussian components in the same way as for the 
CCFp, (Methods). We retained in our analysis all CCFpo where the 
stellar line contrast is detected at more than 50. Excluded CCFpo 


(Extended Data Table 1) are faint, associated with darker regions of the 
stellar limb that are only partially occulted by GJ 436b. The radial veloc- 
ity centroids of the CCF po directly trace the velocity field of the stellar 
photosphere (Extended Data Fig. 5). The three series of surface radial 
velocities are consistent over most of the transit (even though they were 
obtained with two instruments over a 9-year interval) and are predom- 
inantly positive (showing that GJ 436b occults redshifted regions of the 
stellar disk rotating away from us and excluding an aligned system). 
We simultaneously fitted the three radial velocity series with the 
reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin model’, using a Metropolis—Hasting 
Markov chain Monte Carlo algorithm? and assuming a solid-body rota- 
tion for the star (Methods). The model then depends on the sky- 
projected obliquity A, (the angle between the projected angular 
momentum vectors of the star and of the orbit of GJ 436b) and pro- 
jected rotational velocity V.gsini« (where ix is the inclination of the 
star spin axis relative to our line of sight). The best fit (Fig. 1, Extended 
Data Fig. 5) matches visits 1 and 2 well, and it yields a relatively large 
? of 42 for 19 degrees of freedom because three measurements in visit 
3 deviate by 2.50-30. Excluding them yields the reduced chi-squared 
value x. 4 = 1.1L and does not change the derived properties beyond 
their 1o uncertainties (Methods), so they were retained in the final fit. 
Posterior probability distributions of the Markov chain Monte Carlo 
parameters (Extended Data Fig. 6) are well defined and yield Veqsin 
ix =330'7) ms~!(>190ms~! with 99% confidence) and \, =72°'33- 
(>30° with 99% confidence). These properties do not change beyond 
their 1a uncertainties when system parameters are varied within their 
error bars. The Bayesian information criterion for the best-fit solid- 
body model (48) is much lower than for a null velocity model (74) and 
an aligned model (88). The M dwarf GJ 436 is thus the coolest star 
across which the Rossiter-McLaughlin effect has been detected, with 
a highly misaligned orbit for its Neptune-mass companion (Fig. 2). 

The slow rotation of GJ 436 is consistent with published upper 
limits”’°. It yields a small amplitude of 1.3m s~' for the classical radial 
velocity anomaly—much smaller than the stellar surface velocities 
measured with the reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin technique—which 
could not be detected in earlier analyses? of visit 1. The widths of the 
CCFpo showlittle dispersion around the width of the CCEpy, consistent 
with the non-detection of rotational broadening (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). The three visits show similar properties for the CCFpo along 
the transit chord and for the CCF{/, consistent with the low activity!) 
of GJ 436 and stable emission at ultraviolet’, optical? and infrared?! 
wavelengths. Nonetheless, small periodic variations in its visible flux® 
and the periodic modulation we measure in the HARPS? and Keck"# 
chromospheric indices suggest the presence of active regions on the 
stellar surface. 

This can be reconciled with the stability of GJ 436 emission if its spin 
axis is tilted® so that active regions could be frequently occulted by the 
planet while yielding a small rotational flux modulation. Using 14 years 


1Observatoire de l'Université de Genéve, 51 chemin des Maillettes, 1290 Versoix, Switzerland. @Université Grenoble Alpes, CNRS, IPAG, F-38000 Grenoble, France. 2Center of Excellence in 
Information Systems, Tennessee State University, Nashville, lennessee 37209, USA. “University of Bern, Center for Space and Habitability, Sidlerstrasse 5, CH-3012 Bern, Switzerland. 
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Figure 1 | Properties of the stellar photosphere along the transit chord 
of GJ 436b. a, CCFpo and their double-Gaussian best fits (black lines) as a 
function of velocity in the stellar rest frame. Visits 2 and 3, obtained with 
the same instrument at similar orbital phases, were binned together. The 
flux level varies with limb darkening and the area occulted by the planet. 


of ground-based differential photometry, we confirm this modulation 
and derive a stellar rotation period P,.¢= 44.09 + 0.08 days, which 
implies that GJ 436 is older than 4 billion years (Gyr) (Methods). This 
value agrees well with the periods of 40.6 + 2.2 days and 44.5 + 4.6 days 
that we derive from periodograms of the Ha and Ca m (H&K) activity 
indicators, respectively. Combining the stellar radius with our results 
for Prot and Vegsin ix yields ix =39°r ; (degenerate with ix = 141°*7 ; 
confirming the tilt of the star spin axis with respect to the line of sight. 
By chance these degenerate values for ix yield similar distributions for 
the true three-dimensional (3D) obliquity of GJ 436b, which imply a 
nearly polar orbit with Y= ere (Fig. 2, Methods). 

GJ 436b has a puzzling eccentricity’ of e, = 0.16: tidal interactions 
with the star should have circularized its orbit*!® in less than about 
1 Gyr, unless the internal structure of the planet results in abnormally 
weak tides*!*!® or a hypothetical distant companion GJ 436c perturbs 
its orbit. Circularization could take up to 8 Gyr if GJ 436b and GJ 436c 
evolved to a quasi-stationary secular fixed point in which their orbital 
apses are co-linear!’. However, this scenario requires coplanar orbits 
in a specific initial configuration, which our measurement of GJ 436b’s 
spin-orbit angle disfavours. This misalignment is unlikely to arise from 
scattering with a companion, as this usually occurs in young systems, 
and GJ 436b’s orbit would have since been circularized. 

It is also surprising because tides in the thick convective envelope 
of cool stars are expected to realign close-in planets efficiently!!™!®. 
However, there is another outlier in the low-obliquity systems with 
short tidal dissipation timescales!*: WASP-8b is on an eccentric!” 
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b, Intrinsic radial velocities of the stellar surface (symbols are empty for 
visit 1 and filled for visit 2+3) and their best-fit model (dashed line) as 
a function of the GJ 436b orbital phase. Dotted lines are transit contacts. 
Horizontal bars show the exposure durations. 1o uncertainties are 
propagated from the continuum dispersion in a. 


(e=0.3), misaligned”° (A = — 143°) orbit that would take about as 
long as GJ 436b to re-align (Methods). Dynamical interactions with a 
massive, long-period companion have been proposed” to explain the 
architecture of the WASP-8 system. 

The eccentricity and obliquity* of GJ 436b could originate from a 
similar Kozai migration induced by a possible perturber, hereafter 
called GJ 436c. Figure 3 shows a migration pathway that could 
have led to the architecture of the system in about 5 Gyr. In a first 
phase lasting for about 4 Gyr, GJ 436c induces strong oscillations in 
the eccentricity of GJ 436b and their mutual inclination, which 
naturally misaligns the GJ 436b orbital plane. At the onset of the 
second phase, the orbital distance of GJ 436b and the mutual inclina- 
tion drop sharply to their present-day value. The mutual inclination 
keeps oscillating slightly, which results in larger oscillations of 
GJ 436b’s 3D obliquity, consistent with the measured value. The orbit 
of GJ 436b, excited to a high eccentricity during the first phase, slowly 
circularizes and reaches the present value in about 1 Gyr. Different 
Kozai migrations could have led to the present architecture, and 
acceptable values for the initial orbit of GJ 436b, the mass and period 
of GJ 436c can be constrained (Methods) by combining Kozai sim- 
ulations with radial velocity measurements, direct imaging, and our 
constraints on the age of the system (4-8 Gyr). 

We illustrate this approach in Fig. 4, which shows that planetary 
or brown dwarf companions with masses between about 0.04 and 40 
Jupiter masses and periods of 3-400 yr could have driven GJ 436b into 
Kozai cycles if it was initially further than about 0.2 astonomical units 
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the stellar equator. The orbital axis of GJ 436b (black disk) is shown as a node line. 
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GJ 436b (a) and its mutual inclination with GJ 436c (b) quickly drop 
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Figure 4 | Constraints on the mass and period of a putative perturber 
GJ 436c. The age of the system constrains the width of the green region, 
which delimits the properties that would have allowed GJ 436c (green 
disk) to drive GJ 436b to its present-day orbital configuration via Kozai 
migration. In the Fast Kozai region, GJ 436b would already be circularized. 
In the Slow Kozai region, Kozai cycles would still be ongoing. Radial 
velocity measurements and direct imaging exclude regions above the 
dashed and dotted red lines, respectively (the radial velocity curve is a 
limit on M, sin i). This diagram shows a subset of possible migrations, for 
the initial properties of GJ 436b (mutual inclination i?, = 85°, ay, =0.35 av) 
and GJ 436c used in Fig. 3. 


(av) from the star. The subsequent inward migration could have altered 
the nature of GJ 436b, triggering the atmospheric escape that sustains 
the giant cloud of hydrogen trailing the planet today’. Meanwhile, weak 
tidal dissipation would have left the orbit of GJ 436c mostly unchanged 
over time, except for its mutual inclination with GJ 436b. By constraining 
its present-day value, we could determine the 3D orientation of the 
GJ 436c orbital plane (Methods, Fig. 2). 

Since the reloaded Rossiter- McLaughlin technique directly retrieves 
the intrinsic stellar surface velocity, it can probe the architecture of 
planetary systems even around cool, slowly rotating stars. Combining 
the technique with next-generation infrared spectrographs (SPIRou, 
NIRPS) will allow for a detailed characterization of the systems 
discovered around M dwarfs by upcoming transit surveys (CHEOPS, 
TESS and PLATO). These may reveal whether GJ 436b is the exception 
rather than the rule. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data analysis and correction of systematics. Our study is based on three transit 
observations of the exoplanet GJ 436b with ground-based echelle spectrographs. 
We obtained 77 and 71 exposures of 400s duration with HARPS-N on 18 March 
and 11 April 2016, respectively, in the frame of the SPADES programme (Principal 
Investigator D.E.). These datasets are complemented with 44 archive exposures 
of 300s duration, obtained with HARPS on 9 May 2007, which were previously 
used to attempt a detection of the Rossiter-McLaughlin effect”. Observations were 
reduced with the HARPS (version 3.5) and HARPS-N (version 3.7) Data Reduction 
Software, yielding spectra with resolution 115,000 covering the region 380-690 nm. 
The reduced spectra were passed through an order-by-order cross-correlation 
with a M2-type mask function, weighted by the depth of the lines, to compute 
the cross-correlation functions (CCFs) defined in the Solar System barycentre 
rest frame. 

The CCEs of GJ 436 display sidelobes typical of M dwarf stars (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Single-Gaussian models, or Gaussian plus polynomial models limited to 
a portion of the CCF radial velocity range”!, do not use the full information con- 
tained in such CCFs, which can limit the stability and the precision of their derived 
properties (radial velocity centroid, full-width at half-maximum, FWHM, and 
contrast). We pioneer a new model consisting of the sum of a Gaussian function 
representing the CCF continuum and sidelobes, and an inverted Gaussian func- 
tion representing the CCF core. This double-Gaussian model fits well the entire 
CCF profile, yielding low-dispersion residuals between the CCFs and their best 
fit (Extended Data Fig. 1). The radial velocity centroid of the lobe component is 
redshifted with respect to the core component, but individual exposures show 
little dispersion around the average redshift in each visit (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
Similarly, the ratios between the amplitudes of the Gaussian components and the 
ratios between their FWHMs are stable in each visit. The properties of the two 
Gaussian components are thus tightly correlated, and we fixed the radial velocity 
centroid difference, the amplitude ratio, and the FWHM ratio to their average 
value in each night, leaving our model with only four free parameters (continuum 
level, radial velocity centroid, amplitude or contrast, and the FWHM of the core 
Gaussian component). 

Earth’s atmosphere induces a global variation in the flux measured during a 
night, leading to the loss of absolute flux levels and variations in the distribution 
of flux with wavelength that can be different for each exposure. This changes the 
relative contribution to the CCF of lines that have different width and contrast, 
but share similar Doppler shifts. Therefore, CCFs uncorrected for the flux unbal- 
ance show strong variations in FWHM and contrast over each night, while their 
radial velocities are little affected (Extended Data Fig. 3). Visit 1 is more stable 
than visits 2 and 3, most probably because GJ 436 culminates close to the zenith 
when observed with HARPS-N and thus varies strongly in elevation over the 
night, while it remains at similar low elevations when observed with HARPS. The 
reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin technique’ relies on the comparison of the in- and 
out-of-transit CCFs, and therefore requires a high stability of the CCF profiles 
over each night. The standard correction of the flux unbalance by the HARPS and 
HARPS-N pipelines is not applied by default to M dwarfs because their spectra 
vary considerably with sub-spectral type. We thus applied a correction customized 
to GJ 436. For each exposure in a given night, we integrate the flux between 
1/4 and 3/4 of each order in the two-dimensional extracted spectra (that is, the flux 
at the top of the blaze function). This yields low-resolution spectra defined as a 
function of the central wavelength in each order. We create a template by combining 
several low-resolution spectra selected for their high signal-to-noise ratio. All 
low-resolution spectra are normalized, divided by the template, and fitted with a 
sixth-order polynomial. The original two-dimensional spectra for each exposure 
are divided by the corresponding best-fit polynomial, before recalculating their 
CCEs. The corrected CCFp; show a very stable contrast and FWHM (Extended 
Data Fig. 3), and their radial velocity values show little dispersion around the 
Keplerian curve calculated with GJ 436b’s known orbital properties (Extended 
Data Table 2). In each night, some exposures have signal-to-noise ratios too low 
in their bluest orders to be corrected, and these are excluded from our analysis 
(Extended Data Table 1). 

Application of the reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin technique. CCFpy are 
corrected for the Keplerian motion of the star? and shifted into the star rest frame 
using the systemic velocities derived from double-Gaussian fits to the CCF; 
(9.79km s_' in all visits). Compared to Doppler tomography”, which pioneered 
the direct analysis of planet-induced distortions in the stellar CCFs but assumes 
constant photospheric line profiles, the reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin technique 
enables a cleaner isolation of the planet’s velocity—space trajectory across the star 
through the analysis of the local CCFpo obtained by subtracting the in-transit 
CCFp; from the CCEP}. Since the absolute flux levels of the CCFp; are lost, the 
CCFpy were calibrated photometrically using the GJ 436b transit light curve cal- 
culated with the batman package”*. We used nonlinear limb-darkening coefficients 
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derived from the transit photometry of GJ 436b in a visible band* covering most 
of the HARPS and HARPS-N spectral range (Extended Data Table 2). CCFpo are 
assigned flux errors set to the standard deviation in the flat region of their contin- 
uum. Since CCFs are oversampled by the instrument pipelines (steps of 0.25km s~! 
for a pixel width of 0.82 km s~!), we measured the standard deviation after remov- 
ing three in four points. Uncertainties on the parameters derived from the dou- 
ble-Gaussian fits to the CCF po are 1a statistical errors from a Levenberg-Marquardt 
least-squares minimization. We assumed that all CCFs of GJ 436 share similar 
double-Gaussian profiles, that is, that the difference between the radial velocity 
centroids of the lobe and core components of the CCF po, the ratio between their 
amplitudes, and the ratio between their widths, were set to the average values 
derived from the fits to the CCFpy in each visit. This assumption was validated a 
posteriori by the good fit of this model to the CCFpo, with no spurious features 
found in the residuals. 

While the shape of the transit light curve must be known to apply the reloaded 

Rossiter-McLaughlin technique, the orbital properties and ephemeris of GJ 436b 
could potentially be derived from the analysis of the surface radial velocity values. 
However, these properties are determined more precisely through photometry 
and velocimetry than through analysis of the Rossiter-McLaughlin effect”, and 
were thus fixed to the values in Extended Data Table 2. Nonetheless, we varied 
each of these parameters within their 1o uncertainties and confirmed that the 
associated surface radial velocities never deviated beyond the 1c uncertainties of 
the nominal values in Fig. 1. 
Analysis of the stellar surface velocity field. Under the assumption of solid-body 
rotation (reasonable for mid-M dwarfs’), Veq and ix are degenerate because 
analysis of the surface radial velocities alone does not allow the determination 
of the stellar latitudes transited by the planet. We thus fitted , and Vegsinix with 
the reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin model? using uniform priors in a custom-made 
Markov chain Monte Carlo algorithm’. We applied an adaptive principal 
component analysis so that step jumps take place in an uncorrelated space, which 
samples the posterior distributions better. We analysed the system with multiple 
chains, starting at random points in the parameter space. We checked that all chains 
converged to the same solution, thinned them using the maximum correlation 
length of the parameters, and merged them to obtain posterior distributions with 
a sufficient number of independent samples. The best-fit values for the model 
parameters are set to the medians of the posterior probability distributions and 
their 1c uncertainties are evaluated by taking limits at 34.15% on either side of the 
median (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

GJ 436 passed close to the zenith in visits 2 and 3, which can lead to tracking 
issues with the HARPS-N telescope (Telescopio Nazionale Galileo) owing to its 
altazimuth mount. This occurred much earlier than the transit in visit 2 (near phase 
—0.049), with no apparent negative effects on our results (Extended Data Fig. 3). 
In visit 3, Telescopio Nazionale Galileo staff astronomers reported tracking issues 
with exposures at phases 0.0031 and 0.0052. GJ 436 culminated just after phase 
0.0031 (elevation 87.85°), and exposures on both sides were also taken close to the 
zenith with elevations of 87.49° (phase 0.0014) and 87.17° (phase 0.0052). Thus, 
fibre injection issues might have affected the three last in-transit exposures in visit 3 
(Extended Data Fig. 5), which could explain the two radial velocity deviations 
observed at phases 0.0014 and 0.0031. However, the radial velocity of the last 
exposure at phase 0.0052 is consistent with the best-fit model and with the other 
visits, and the contrast and FWHM of these three last in-transit exposures show 
no deviations compared to the other visits. Finally, the largest of the three radial 
velocity deviations in visit 3 comes from the first CCFpo during ingress, which is 
faint and might thus yield less accurate measurement. Since the origin of these 
deviations is not clear, and they do not substantially influence the derived best-fit 
model, we kept them in our analysis. 

Rotation period and age of GJ 436. We observed GJ 436 during 14 seasons 
between November 2003 and May 2017 with the T12 0.80-m Automatic 
Photoelectric Telescope at Fairborn Observatory in Arizona”®. This yielded 1,986 
measurements in the Strémgren b and y photometric pass bands, combined into 
a single pass band to improve the precision (about 1.5-2.0 mmag for a single 
observation). We computed differential magnitudes of GJ 436 versus the mean 
brightness of two comparison stars (HD102555 and HD103676), which were con- 
stant to within 1 mmag during all observing seasons. Extended Data Fig. 7 shows 
the nightly differential magnitudes after observations in the transit window were 
removed. Observations were corrected for long-term variations and normalized 
so that each observing season has the same mean, yielding an overall dispersion 
of 4.1 mmag. We performed a frequency analysis based on least-squares sine fits 
with trial periods between 1 and 100 days. The goodness of fit at each period 
is measured as the reduction factor in the variance of the data, yielding a clear 
detection at 44.09 + 0.08 days. The uncertainty is derived from the FWHM of the 
peak associated with this photometric period, which we interpret as the stellar rota- 
tion period P,t made evident by rotational modulation in the visibility of surface 
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starspots (Extended Data Fig. 7). Five out of the 14 individual seasons show defini- 
tive periodic variations in agreement with P,o,, ranging from 41.7 days to 46.6 days 
with a weighted mean of 44.44 + 0.30 days. 

We used our measurement of P,o¢ to constrain the age of GJ 436, estimated 
at 3.7 + 3.9 Gyr by its observed effective temperature and bolometric flux”’. 
Observations of cool stars in open clusters show that stellar rotation periods increase 
with redder colour (lower mass). Stars in the 2.5-Gyr-old cluster NGC 6819”8 have a 
lower spin-down rate for B— V > 0.65, the period increasing from 19 days to 23 days 
when B — V increases from 0.65 to 0.88. Since this rate is not expected to increase 
with lower masses, we can extrapolate to see that GJ 436 (B— V= 1.45) would rotate 
in a maximum of 33 days if it were 2.5 Gyr old, showing that it is in fact much older. 
Cool stars in the open cluster M67, aged 4.2 Gyr, show a similar flattening of the 
spin-down rate”? for B — V > 0.65, the period increasing from about 25-30 days to 
30-35 days when B — V increases from 0.65 to 1. With P,or=44 days the age of GJ 436 
is likely to be close to 4-5 Gyr, and we consider 4-8 Gyr to be a conservative range. 
Inclination of the star spin axis and 3D obliquity of GJ 436b. We combined our 
measurement of the period and the stellar projected rotational velocity to derive 
the inclination of the star spin axis ix =arcsin[ProVegsinix/(27Rx)], with Rx the 
stellar radius. It is then possible to determine the 3D obliquity between the orbital 
plane normal to GJ 436b and the spin axis of the star, 4, = arccos(sini«cos\psini, 
+ cosixCosi,), with i, the orbital inclination of GJ 436b). To determine best-fit 
values and uncertainties for ix and Y% we randomly sampled their probability 
distributions, assuming a Gaussian distribution for P,o¢ and using the Markov chain 
Monte Carlo probability distributions obtained for V.gsinix and Ay. There remains 
a degeneracy between the star spin axis pointing towards or away from the 
observer, yielding ix =39°'? or ix =141°*),>. Nonetheless, because of the high 


projected obliquity the corresponding values for % cea or g2°t 12.) are 


compatible with each other. We consider their average, gort?t, as the 3D obliquity 
of the system. 

Tidal dissipation timescale of GJ 436b. We placed the GJ 436 system in 
figure 4 of ref. 18, which shows obliquity measurements as a function of 
T= (Mb! Meony) (a/R), @ quantity proportional to the mass of the stellar con- 
vective envelope (Mcony) and to the scaled distance to the star (a,/Rx), and thus 
to the tidal dissipation timescale (where My is the mass of GJ 436b). We derived 
Meonv ¥ 0.146 for GJ 436, using the EZ_WEB stellar evolution code (http://www. 
astro.wisc.edu/~townsend/static.php?ref=ez-web; this result is largely insensitive 
to the age of the star and its initial mass). Figure 4 in ref. 18 shows that systems with 
short tidal dissipation timescales (7 < 700) are preferentially aligned (A < 20°). The 
only two outliers in this distribution of low-obliquity systems are GJ 436 (7 ~ 180, 
\p=72°) and WASP-8 (7+ 240, \= 143°). 

Kozai migration of GJ 436b. The Kozai migration of GJ 436b was presented and 
simulated with an N-body + tides code in ref. 4. We show in Fig. 3 a possible 
evolution based on our new constraints on the system. The semi-major axis of 
GJ 436b had to be initially larger than it is today, to prevent tidal effects circularizing 
its orbit too fast. During a first phase GJ 436c induced strong oscillations of the 
eccentricity and inclination of GJ 436b. At peak eccentricity, inclination and 
periastron are minimal, and tidal friction slowly decreases the semi-major axis. 
The bottom eccentricity of the Kozai cycles gradually increases, until it reaches 
the peak eccentricity and the cycles stop. The orbital distance of GJ 436b and its 
mutual inclination with GJ 436c then drop sharply because of tides, while the 
eccentricity of GJ 436b (excited to high values at the onset of the second phase) 
decreases slowly to its present value. Kozai cycles in the first phase misaligned the 
orbit of GJ 436b (initially assumed to be within the stellar equatorial plane), lead- 
ing to strong oscillations of its 3D obliquity. During the second phase the orbit of 
GJ 436b remains misaligned, and its 3D obliquity keeps oscillating at a slower rate 
between about 40° and 105°, in agreement with the measured %. 

Kozai migration primarily depends on the mass M. and semi-major axis a, of 
the perturber GJ 436c, the initial semi-major axis a}, of GJ 436b, and the parameter 
ho = |cosi,, | {1 —(e?)? (with ef the initial eccentricity of GJ 436b, and i®, its mutual 
inclination with GJ 436c). Our goal is not to explore the full parameter space, but 
to show that Kozai migration can explain the architecture of the system with no 
need for an abnormal tidal dissipation factor for GJ 436b, which was thus set to a 
Neptune-like value of 10° (ref. 4). We used the age of the system (4-8 Gyr) to 
constrain the transition time f,, between the two phases of the Kozai evolution. 
This transition time delimits three regions in the (a,, M.) plane (Fig. 4): the ‘fast 
Kozai’ region (ti <4 Gyr), excluded because GJ 436b would be circularized today; 
the ‘slow Kozai’ region (tf, > 8 Gyr), excluded because the Kozai cycles would still 
be ongoing today; and the ‘convenient’ region, which allows GJ 436b to be in the 
later stages of the second phase within the age range of the system. For a given set 
of initial properties (a?, h°), the convenient region thus defines the acceptable 
values of (a,, M.) for GJ 436c, upon which we can further place upper limits derived 
from radial velocity measurements and adaptive optics imaging (see below). 


We find that the present system architecture can be explained if GJ 436b initially 
satisfied ay > 0.2 au and h°® <0.17 (that is, iD > 80° for small ep). In that case, the 
Kozai migration could have been driven by perturbers with masses between about 
0.04 and 40 Jupiter masses and periods between about 3 yr and 400 yr (Fig. 4). We 
note that other migration pathways exist, different initial conditions for GJ 436b 
shifting the width and position of the convenient region in the (a,, M-) plane. 
Future radial velocity values and direct imaging measurements will refine the 
constraints on these properties. 

Conditions on GJ 436c orbital trajectory. The mutual inclination between the orbital 
planes of GJ 436b and GJ 436c satisfies cosim = Cosi, cosic + cos? sini sini, with i, 
and i, the inclinations of the orbital planes, and (2=w, — wy the difference between 
the longitudes of their ascending nodes. Since i, is known to a high precision, the 
values satisfying this relation follow the 3D surface shown in Extended Data Fig. 8. 
If the mutual inclination i,, is known, this relation reduces to an oval ring in the 
(QQ, i.) plane. Furthermore, if we take the sky-projected node line of the star as a 
reference for the longitude of the ascending node w, the sky-projected obliquity of 
an orbiting body satisfies \A=w or \=w — 180°. It is then possible to constrain the 
alignment of GJ 436c with A.= Ap + Q or Ac= Ay + 2 — 180°. Constraints on the 
mutual inclination would thus allow a full determination of GJ 436c orbital 
trajectory. This will require a complete exploration of Kozai migration pathways, 
which is beyond the scope of this study. Here, we illustrate this point with the 
scenario shown in Fig. 3, where the mutual inclination oscillates between 66° and 
68° and constrains |i, — 90°| < 71°, |2|< 68°, and \, within [—20°, 173°] or [— 
200°, —6°]. A possible trajectory for GJ 436c is shown in Fig. 2, where we selected 
im = 67° and i, = 89.8°, yielding (2= 67° and \,= 139°. The semi-major axis 
a,=7.9 au was derived from Fig. 4. 

We note that two transiting Earth-sized companions have been postulated in 

the GJ 436 system”, on shorter and larger orbits than GJ 436b. However, they were 
not confirmed by later analyses’, and could not have driven the Kozai migration 
of GJ 436b given the results of our simulations* (Extended Data Fig. 5) and the 
constraints on their properties derived from radial velocity measurements” and 
transit studies*?-*?, 
Constraints on GJ 436c from radial velocities and direct imaging. We derived 
conservative detection limits on M-sini, from the residuals of the HARPS? and 
Keck" radial velocity time series using the same approach as in ref. 2. Perturbers 
above the red line in Fig. 4 are excluded for a given period with a 99% confidence 
level. We note that the constraint on the true mass of GJ 436c depends on its orbital 
inclination, which could be derived as explained above. 

We retrieved from the ESO archive (programme 081.C-0430; Principal 
Investigator D. Apai) publicly available high-contrast imaging data of GJ 436 taken 
at the Very Large Telescope with the Nasmyth Adaptive Optics System (NAOS) 
Near-Infrared Imager and Spectrograph (CONICA) instrument. The data were 
taken in April 2008 in the L' band, using the field tracking mode of NACO, no 
coronagraph, and no image saturation. We used the Geneva High Contrast Imaging 
Data Reduction Pipeline*! to reduce the data and compute the 6L band detection 
limits. Since no L’ photometry could be found in the literature for GJ 436, we 
estimated it using near-infrared photometry and stellar evolutionary models. We 
used the low-mass star models of ref. 35 at an age of 5 Gyr and with solar metal- 
licity, apparent magnitudes of the 2MASS J, H and K, bands and the Hipparcos 
parallax. We obtained a mid-infrared magnitude estimate L'= 5.78 + 0.03 for GJ 
436, which corresponds to a mass of My = 0.46 Mz and an effective temperature 
of Te= 3,610 K, in good agreement with the spectroscopic analysis”” (Extended 
Data Table 2). The absolute L’-band detection limits as a function of the projected 
separation are obtained by combining the results of the NACO images and the 
magnitude estimate of GJ 436, while the conversion into the companion’s mass 
detection limits is done using the evolutionary models of ref. 36 for cool brown 
dwarfs. Figure 4 shows that the presence of massive brown dwarfs (M > 40 Jupiter 
masses) at long periods (P > 90 yr) is ruled out. 

Code availability. We have opted not to make available the codes used for the data 
extraction and analysis as they are currently an important asset of the researchers’ 
tool kits. 

Data availability. All spectra used in this study are publicly available on the ESO 
archive (HARPS; http://archive.eso.org/eso/eso_archive_main.html) and on the 
Telescopio Nazionale Galileo archive (HARPS-N; http://archives.ia2.inaf.it/tng/). 
Source Data for Fig. 1 are available online. The other data sets generated and analysed 
during the present study are available from the corresponding author on reasonable 
request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Observed and modelled CCF of GJ 436. 

a, Typical HARPS-N CCE of GJ 436 (blue points), fitted with a double- 
Gaussian model (solid black line). This model is the combination of 

a Gaussian profile for the CCF continuum and lobes plus an inverted 
Gaussian profile for the CCF core (individual components are plotted as 
dashed black lines). b, Residuals between the observed CCF and its best fit. 
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Orbital phase 
Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparison between the properties of the between their amplitudes (c), as a function of GJ 436b’s orbital phase for 
lobe and core Gaussian components of the CCF model. The panels show _ each exposure in visit 1 (red), visit 2 (blue) and visit 3 (orange). There is 
the difference between the radial velocity (RV) centroids of the lobe and little dispersion of these values around their average in each visit, shown as 
core components (a), the ratio between their FWHMs (b), and the ratio dashed horizontal lines. Vertical dotted lines are the transit contacts. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Correction for the effects of Earth’s velocities in c and f. Radial velocities are relative to the systemic velocity 
atmosphere. Properties derived from the double-Gaussian fits to the in each visit, and have been offset by 25m s!. They are overplotted with 
CCFp; are shown before correction (a—c) and after correction of the flux the expected Keplerian radial velocity curve. Visits 1, 2 and 3 are coloured 
distribution (d-f), as a function of GJ 436b’s orbital phase. The contrast of in red, blue and orange, respectively. Vertical dotted lines are the transit 
the CCFp; is shown in a and d, their FWHMs in b and e, and their radial contacts; horizontal dashed lines show the average values in each visit. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Maps of the residuals between the scaled mid-transit time and stellar rest velocity, respectively. In-transit residuals 
CCFp, and the CCEPy. Residuals are coloured as a function of their flux, correspond to the CCF po, and show the average stellar line profile 
and plotted as a function of radial velocity in the stellar rest frame (in (recognizable by a lower flux in the CCF po cores) from the regions 


abscissa) and orbital phase (in ordinate) for visit 1 (a), visit 2 (b) and occulted by GJ 436b across the stellar disk. Out-of-transit residuals show 
visit 3 (c). The vertical and horizontal dashed black lines indicate the little dispersion in all visits, consistent with the low activity of the host star. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Properties of the CCFpo as a function of Horizontal error bars correspond to the exposure time. Vertical dashed 
GJ 436b orbital phase. The contrast (a), FWHM (b), and radial velocity lines are the transit contacts. a, b, The width and contrast of the CCE? 
values (c) are derived from the double-Gaussian best fits to the CCFpo, and —_— (horizontal dashed lines) are similar over the three visits. c, The dashed 
show similar values over the three nights. a—c, Visits 1, 2 and 3 are black line is the reloaded Rossiter-McLaughlin model corresponding to 
coloured in red, blue and orange, respectively. All error bars are lo. the best fit for the planet trajectory and the velocity field of the star. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Correlation diagram for the posterior One-dimensional histograms correspond to the distribution projected 
probability distributions of the solid-body rotation model parameters. on the space of each line parameter, with the orange dashed line limiting 
Green and blue lines show the two-dimensional confidence regions the 68.3% confidence interval. The red line and white point show median 
that contain 39.3% and 86.5% of the accepted steps, respectively. values. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Ground-based photometry of GJ 436. period of 44.09 days, and secondary peaks corresponding to yearly aliases 


a, Time series of GJ 436 nightly magnitude with transit points removed 
and normalized to the same seasonal mean. UTC, Coordinated Universal 
time; HyD, heliocentric Julian date. b, Frequency spectrum of the 
normalized observations with strongest peak at a photometric 


caused by the temporal sampling. c, Normalized data and best-fit sine 


curve (blue line) phased to P,ot = 44.09 days. The binned data (red squares) 


highlight the low-level brightness modulation of GJ 436 (peak-to-peak 
amplitude of 0.0032 mag). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Conditions on GJ 436b and GJ 436c orbital 
planes. For a given mutual inclination i,, (vertical axis), the acceptable 
properties for the orbital planes describe an oval ring in the ({2, i.) plane. 
{2 is the difference between the longitudes of the ascending nodes and i, is 
the orbital inclination of GJ 436c. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Log of GJ 436b transit observations 


Visit number 1 2 3 
Observation date 9 May 2007 18 March 2016 11 April 2016 
Instrument HARPS HARPS-N HARPS-N 
Number of exposures 44 ri4 71 
Exposures kept after color-correction 35 76 69 

Before transit 6 63 20 

During transit 11 9 9 

After transit 18 4 40 
Orbital phase of exposures that failed our color- -0.018; -0.017; -0.009; 0.016 0.083; 0.085 
correction -0.008; 0.022; 0.024; 0.025; 

0.027; 0.028 

Orbital phase of exposures that failed our CCF -0.0065; 0.0050; 0.0065; 0.0079 -0.0079; 0.0070 -0.0079; 0.0069 


detection criterion 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Properties of the GJ 436 system 


Name Fixed rties Value Reference 
Stellar radius R, 0.44920.019 R, Ref. 27 
Stellar mass M, 0.445+0.044 M, Ref. 27 
Effective temperature Tott 3479+60 K Ref. 27 
Non-linear limb-darkening coefficients Uy 1.47 Ref. 24 
Us -1.10 Ref. 24 
Us 1.09 Ref. 24 
Ug -0.42 Ref. 24 
Semi-major axis a/R, 14.5420.14 Ref. 2 
Mid-transit time Tp 2454865.084034+0.000035 BJD Ref. 2 
Orbital period P, 2.64389803+2.6x10" days Ref. 2 
Orbital inclination i, 86.858+0.049-0.052° Ref. 2 
RV semi amplitude Ky 17.59+0.25 ms" Ref. 2 
Planet mass M, 25.4+2.1-2.0 Meann Ref. 2 
Transit depth (RAR) 0.006819+0.000028 Ref. 2 
Eccentricity e 0.1616+0.004 Ref. 2 
Argument of periastron Wp 327.2+1.8-2.2° Ref. 2 
Name Derived properties Value 
Projected rotational velocity Veg Sin i, 0.330+0.091-0.066 km s™ 
Projected obliquity Ae 72+433-24° 
Stellar rotation period Prot 44.09+0.08 days 
Stellar inclination i 39%33° 
141*9,° 
3D obliquity Ww, 8ottR® 


Data are from refs 2, 24 and 27. 
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Enhancement and sign change of magnetic 
correlations in a driven quantum many-body system 


Frederik Gorg!, Michael Messer!, Kilian Sandholzer', Gregor Jotzu!? 


Periodic driving can be used to control the properties of a many- 
body state coherently and to realize phases that are not accessible 
in static systems. For example, exposing materials to intense laser 
pulses makes it possible to induce metal-insulator transitions, to 
control magnetic order and to generate transient superconducting 
behaviour well above the static transition temperature! °. However, 
pinning down the mechanisms underlying these phenomena is often 
difficult because the response ofa material to irradiation is governed 
by complex, many-body dynamics. For static systems, extensive 
calculations have been performed to explain phenomena suchas high- 
temperature superconductivity’. Theoretical analyses of driven many- 
body Hamiltonians are more challenging, but approaches have now 
been developed, motivated by recent observations®!°, Here we report 
an experimental quantum simulation in a periodically modulated 
hexagonal lattice and show that antiferromagnetic correlations 
in a fermionic many-body system can be reduced, enhanced or 
even switched to ferromagnetic correlations (sign reversal). We 
demonstrate that the description of the many-body system using 
an effective Floquet-Hamiltonian with a renormalized tunnelling 
energy remains valid in the high-frequency regime by comparing 
the results to measurements in an equivalent static lattice. For near- 
resonant driving, the enhancement and sign reversal of correlations 
is explained by a microscopic model of the system in which the 
particle tunnelling and magnetic exchange energies can be controlled 
independently. In combination with the observed sufficiently long 
lifetimes of the correlations in this system, periodic driving thus 
provides an alternative way of investigating unconventional pairing 
in strongly correlated systems experimentally”. 

The increasing demand for high-speed control of magnetic memory 
devices in the terahertz frequency regime has led to efforts to control 
the magnetic properties of materials optically, such as switching from 
antiferromagnetic to ferromagnetic ordering*®. To engineer suitable 
materials for future applications, it is desirable to gain a better under- 
standing of the underlying microscopic processes. In this context, 
experiments using cold atoms provide an ideal platform for investi- 
gating driven many-body systems, owing to the slow timescales and the 
prospect of quantitative comparisons to theoretical predictions. So far, 
periodic modulation has been used in such set-ups to engineer effective 
Hamiltonians!”, which has enabled Hubbard parameters to be renor- 
malized and classical magnetism to be studied in the high-frequency 
regime, as well as new features such as topological or spin-dependent 
band structures to be realized'*!°. By driving interacting systems!°"’, 
charge and spin degrees of freedom can both be influenced by address- 
ing density-dependent processes individually'*°. Until now, the meas- 
urement of magnetic correlations in driven optical lattices has remained 
an open challenge. An experimental difficulty lies in the heating asso- 
ciated with the periodic modulation of a many-body system, which 
can destroy correlations, especially in the near-resonant regime!*?)”, 

We perform our experiments using a degenerate Fermi gas consist- 
ing of 3.0(2) x 104 (10% systematic error) ultracold *°K atoms pre- 
pared in a balanced mixture of two internal states, denoted as } and | 


, Rémi Desbuquois! & Tilman Esslinger! 


(see Methods). The atoms are loaded into an optical superlattice with a 
tunable geometry and anisotropic tunnelling rates, whereby the hori- 
zontal links in the x direction (t,) are stronger than those in the y and z 
directions (t,,; Fig. 1c). In the x-z plane, the lattice consists of hexagonal 
layers, which are stacked in the y direction. We modulate the lattice 
position in the x direction periodically in time with a displacement 
amplitude A at a frequency of w/(27), which is achieved by moving 
the retroreflecting mirror of the optical lattice using a piezoelectric 
actuator (Fig. 1a). 

Our system is well described by the driven Fermi-Hubbard model: 


mars tilt jo + pe Anfint Dh (7) + Viftic (1) 
ij 


where eh Cio and fi;, are the fermionic creation, annihilation and num- 
ber operators, respectively, at site i= (i,, i, iz) in spin state o € {T, |}. 


Figure 1 | aD set-up. a, Optical set-up used to create the three- 
dimensional lattice geometry. The beams X and Z are interfering, whereas 
X andY are frequency-detuned. A piezoelectric actuator sinusoidally 
modulates the position of the retroreflecting mirror in the x direction. 

b, Lattice potential (colour scale, lighter red corresponds to a lower 
potential depth) in the x—z plane. The lattice consists of A and B 
sublattices, and a hexagonal unit cell is superimposed. c, Tight-binding 
representation of the lattice potential in the x-z plane. The system is 
described by a driven Fermi-Hubbard model, with anisotropic tunnelling 
energies t, > t,, owing to the shorter length d, of the horizontal bonds. 
Atoms in different spin states (red and blue, arrows) interact via an on-site 
interaction U. In a co-moving frame, the modulation of the lattice position 
(indicated by grey lattices in the background) corresponds to a linear force 
F(r) in the x direction with an amplitude of hwKo/d,, which primarily 
influences the horizontal bonds (F(T) = (fwKo/d,)cos(w7)e,; Methods). 
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Figure 2 | Description of the driven system by an effective Hamiltonian in 
the high-frequency regime. a, Double occupancy D as a function of the 
effective horizontal tunnelling energy t" (Ko) = tyJo(Ko) for a driven system 
(green), and results obtained from an experimental quantum simulation in a 
static configuration with horizontal tunnelling ¢, (black). The insets show 
cuts through the non-interacting band structure (E, energy) as a function of 
the quasi-momentum in the x direction q,. The reduction in the bandwidth 
W leads to a lower double occupancy, indicating the crossover to a Mott- 
insulating state. b, Spin-spin correlations C as a function of the (effective) 


Here, tj denotes the tunnelling rate between nearest neighbours (i, j), 
Uthe repulsive on-site interaction and V; an overall harmonic trapping 
potential. The time-dependent force is expressed as fj(T) = 
mAu”x;cos(wT), where m is the mass of the atoms and x; = (%); is the 
x position of the Wannier function on site i. Therefore, the driving is 
used primarily to address the bonds in the x direction (Methods). To 
characterize the many-body state in the lattice, we measure the fraction 
of atoms on doubly occupied sites 


2 a 
D=— Yi (hifi) 


ic A,B 
and the nearest-neighbour spin-spin correlator 


l ce AYA 
Cc=-— —» ((S;S;4¢,) = (S7Si40,)) 


on the horizontal links along the x direction. (Here N is the total num- 
ber of atoms, e, is the unit vector in the x direction, which connects the 
sites of the A and B sublattices, and §; represents the standard spin 
vector operator on site i.) The observables are averaged spatially over 
the inhomogeneous density distribution in the harmonic trap, which 
has a geometric mean trapping frequency of trap /(2n) = 84(2) Hz, 
and over one oscillation cycle of the periodic modulation, as indicated 
by (...) (see Methods). 

Ina first experiment, we investigate the regime in which the driving 
frequency is much higher than all microscopic energy scales of the 
system, that is, the tunnelling ¢ and interaction energy U (hw > t, U). 
In the non-interacting case, the modulation renormalizes the horizon- 
tal tunnelling rate by a zeroth-order Bessel function (J) and the system 
can be described by an effective tunnelling energy 


t(Ko) =trIo(Ko) (2) 


where Kp = mAwd,/h is the normalized driving amplitude, with d, the 
length of the horizontal bonds (Fig. 1c)!°. However, it is not clear a priori 
whether this simple description remains accurate in the many-body 
context!*. To verify this, we compare our measurements in the driven 
system to results obtained using an experimental quantum simulation 
in a static lattice with a variable tunnelling rate t,. The reliability of our 
experiment as a quantum simulator for the magnetic properties of the 
Hubbard model has previously been benchmarked through quantitative 
comparisons with state-of-the-art numerical calculations”**. To enter 
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horizontal tunnelling energy for the driven case (green) and an equivalent 
static configuration (black). The renormalization of the tunnelling energy 
leads to a reduction in lattice anisotropy t*" /ty,z (see insets), which reduces 
the magnetic correlations on the horizontal link. The transverse tunnelling 
energies are t,/h = 125(8) Hz and t,/h = 78(8) Hz and the interaction is set to 
U/h=0.93(2) kHz. Horizontal error bars reflect the uncertainty in the lattice 
depth; data points and vertical error bars in a (b) denote the mean and 
standard error of 4 (10) individual measurements at different times within 
one driving period (see Methods). 


the driven regime in the experiment, we ramp up the lattice modulation 
amplitude linearly to a final value Ko within 2 ms, at a frequency of 
w/(2T%) =6 kHz. Afterwards, we allow for an additional equilibration 
time of 5 ms before the measurement, during which we maintain a fixed 
modulation amplitude. 

The resulting double occupancies and spin correlations agree well 
for the driven and static cases, as shown in Fig. 2. This supports the 
validity of the description of the many-body system by an effective 
Hamiltonian with a tunnelling rate t*"(Ky). For lower tunnelling ener- 
gies, the double occupancy decreases as a result of the reduction in the 
bandwidth W. Therefore, for increasing driving amplitude, the system 
enters the Mott regime’®. The modulation not only changes the band- 
width, but also the anisotropy of the lattice, because the ratio 
t"(Ko)/ t,,. decreases for increasing driving amplitude. This effect 
manifests in the spin correlator on the horizontal link, which decreases 
for a weaker anisotropy of the underlying lattice, as observed in previ- 
ous measurements”. When driving for longer times, we find that the 
lifetime of correlations is reduced to 14(5) ms at Ky = 1.26(4), compared 
to 92(16) ms in the static case. Nevertheless, this allows us to observe 
comparable levels of correlations in the driven and static cases on 
experimental timescales. 

Whereas an off-resonant modulation scheme typically leads to a 
renormalization of pre-existing parameters, physics that is not accessible 
in static systems arises for a near-resonant drive. For example, extended 
terms such as density-dependent tunnelling energies can be engi- 
neered, which are not present in the single-band Hubbard model!®-?°, 
To investigate this regime, we set a large on-site interaction close to the 
driving frequency (U~lhw, | € Z) and ramp up the modulation at a 
frequency of either 3 kHz or 6 kHz within 3.3 ms or 2 ms, respectively. 
We observe that the effective states in the driven Hamiltonian contain 
a higher fraction of double occupancies if U= lhw (Fig. 3a). 

Strikingly, we find that the magnetic correlations on the horizontal 
links depend on both the sign and magnitude of the modulation detun- 
ing 6=hw — U (Fig. 3b). For a red-detuned drive (6< 0), correlations 
are increased compared to the static case if |6| is of the order of a few 
tunnelling energies t,. By contrast, when choosing 6 > 0, the sign of the 
spin-spin correlator inverts; that is, the system exhibits ferromagnetic 
correlations on neighbouring sites in the x direction. If we set a fixed 
interaction strength and vary the amplitude of the modulation, then 
we find that correlations increase for 6 <0 and Ky ~ 1.3, before they 
eventually decrease again (Fig. 3c). For 6 > 0, a critical value of the 
driving strength is required for the system to develop ferromagnetic 
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Figure 3 | Enhancement and sign reversal of magnetic correlations 
by near-resonant driving. a, Double occupancy as a function of on- 
site interaction U for the static case (black) and for driving frequencies 
of w/(2%) =3 kHz (red) or 6 kHz (blue) with a modulation amplitude 
of Ko = 1.30(3). Around the resonances (vertical dashed lines), the 
effective states in the driven Hamiltonian contain a higher number of 
double occupancies. Solid lines are (double) Gaussian fits to the data. 
b, Spin-spin correlations on the horizontal link as a function of U 

for the same parameters as in a. For U> hw (red), antiferromagnetic 
correlations are enhanced compared to the static case (black) for a 
broad range of interactions. When U < hw (blue), the correlator changes 
sign and the system develops ferromagnetic correlations. c, Spin-spin 
correlations as a function of driving amplitude Ko for w/(2m) = 3 kHz 


correlations. We also study the time dependence of the magnetic prop- 
erties, by varying the modulation time after the ramp up of the drive. 
We find that it takes a few milliseconds for correlations to increase or 
change sign, but that they ultimately approach zero when driving for 
long times as a result to heating of the cloud (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
The lifetime of magnetic correlations as extracted from an exponential 
fit to the long-time behaviour changes from 82(34) ms in the static 
case to 12(4) ms at Ko = 1.30(3). In addition, we observe the fast dyna- 
mics within one period of the drive (the so-called micromotion) in our 
measurement regime (Extended Data Fig. 2). Finally, we investigate the 
adiabaticity of the preparation protocol by reverting the driving ramp 
and find that correlations return only partially to their static values 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). 

To obtain an understanding of the observed phenomena at the 
microscopic scale, we perform a Floquet analysis on the time-periodic 
Hamiltonian in equation (1) in the near-resonant driving regime with 
t << Ux lhw. For that, we switch to a rotating frame with respect to the 
operator 


R(r) =exp iy: 


J 


lurAj hj) + S> E (7) Ajo 
o 


where 
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and U/h = 3.8(1) kHz (red) or w/(27) = 6 kHz and U/h = 4.4(1) kHz 
(blue). For U> hw, antiferromagnetic correlations increase around 

Ko 1.3. For hw > U, correlations become ferromagnetic beyond 

a critical modulation amplitude. The tunnelling rates are set to 

(tx, ty, tz)/h = (570(110), 125(8), 85(8)) Hz. Data points and error bars 

in a (b and c) denote the mean and standard error of 4 (10) individual 
measurements at different times within one driving period (see Methods). 
d, In the near-resonant case (U~ hw), the driven system can be described 
by an effective Hamiltonian in which tunnelling processes that do not 
change the number of double occupancies are renormalized by J(Ko) 
(brown). By contrast, the creation of doublon-holon pairs is resonantly 
enhanced and is determined by the first-order Bessel function Z(Ko) 
(green). The effective interaction of the system becomes U — hw. 


In this frame, the tunnelling on the horizontal bonds is to lowest order 
in 1/w described by the effective Hamiltonian 


a eff a ‘ ata 
Hy, =—te S| S(Ko)ajo + A(Ko)bija C1, Cj0 + hc. (3) 
ic Ao 
jritex 


where | = | and vice versa”***. Here, the effective tunnelling energy 
is density-dependent: hopping processes that do not change the 
number of double occupancies as described by the operator 
Gijo = (1 — hig (1 — fijo) + Niohjg are renormalized by Jo(Ko). In 
contrast, the creation or annihilation of doublon-holon pairs corre- 
sponding to bi, =(-npla- Rig hijo + Nio(1 — hijo) become resonantly 
restored with an amplitude t,.7;(Ko) (Fig. 3d). In addition, the effective 
interaction U“! = U — lhw = —6/ is given by the detuning from the 
I-photon resonance 6). In this picture, we can understand the creation 
of double occupancies for small 6; shown in Fig. 3a as the system 
becoming effectively more weakly interacting. 

The magnetic properties of the many-body state are altered sub- 
stantially in the effective Hamiltonian in equation (3) because at the 
microscopic scale the superexchange process that leads to spin-spin 
interactions involves two virtual hopping processes determined by 
Ji(Ko), in which a double occupancy at energy U“" is created and 
annihilated. Therefore, the exchange energy J.x, which is the energy 
splitting between a spin singlet and triplet state on the horizontal bonds, 
will depend on both the modulation amplitude Ko and the detuning 6. 
It can even change sign for 6 > 0, because in this case the effective 
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Figure 4 | Magnetic exchange energy for off- and near-resonant driving. 
a, The exchange J., is measured by preparing local singlet states |s) on 
isolated double wells. In a Ramsey-type sequence, a superposition between 
the singlet |s) and triplet |t) states is first created by performing a 7/2 pulse 
(red arrow) with a magnetic field gradient. The exchange oscillation (green 
arrow; the solid component represents the one-quarter-oscillation 
evolution time used in d) is then triggered by suddenly lowering the 
barrier in the double well. Finally, after a variable evolution time Teyol, a 
second 7/2 pulse (blue arrow) is applied and the final singlet fraction is 
measured, which oscillates at a frequency |J.|. b, Magnetic exchange in the 
off-resonant driving regime for w/(27) = 8 kHz, t,/h = 350(50) Hz and 
U/h=2.1(1) kHz as a function of driving amplitude. J.. decreases with Ko 
as expected for a renormalized tunnelling rate t". c, Exchange energy for 
near-resonant modulation with w/(27) = 8 kHz, t,/h = 640(90) Hz and 
U/h=9.1(1) kHz (red) or U/h = 6.5(1) kHz (blue) as a function of Ky. Red- 


interaction becomes attractive! (Extended Data Fig. 4, Methods). 
We measure J. between neighbouring sites directly in the experiment 
using our optical lattice with tunable geometry. For that, we disconnect 
individual pairs of sites in the x direction from each other by raising 
the potential barrier in the y and z directions, so that the coupling 
ty/h <2 Hz becomes negligible, and measure the exchange energy in 
a Ramsey-type sequence (Fig. 4a)??? 

The results of the measurements in the off- and near-resonant driving 
regimes for a modulation frequency of w/(27) = 8 kHz are shown in 
Fig. 4. In the case of high-frequency modulation witht, < U< hw, the 
tunnelling is renormalized according to equation (2) and the exchange 
energy decreases as a function of the driving amplitude as 
Jac® 4t27 e(Ko) /U (Fig. 4b). By contrast, in the near-resonant regime, 
the system is to lowest order described by the tunnelling process in 
equation (3) and we observe an increasing exchange energy as a func- 
tion of the modulation strength for 6 <0 (Fig. 4c). At Ko ¥ 1.6 it reaches 
a level about three times higher than in the static case. If 6 >0, Jex vani- 
shes at a critical modulation amplitude of Ky ~ 0.7 and changes sign for 
stronger driving. To demonstrate that the exchange becomes negative 
for large Ko, we first perform a quarter oscillation in the static double 
well, followed by a sudden switch on of the modulation with Ko > 0.7 
(ref. 29). Because the exchange in the driven double well is ferromag- 
netic, it inverts its rotation direction on the Bloch sphere, which leads 
to an oscillation phase shifted by x compared to the static case (Fig. 4d). 

The dependence of the exchange energy on the driving frequency 
and strength provides a microscopic explanation for the phenomena 
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detuned driving (U> hw) enhances the magnetic exchange for increasing 
driving amplitude. For U < hw, J.. vanishes at a critical value Ky + 0.7 and 
becomes negative for stronger driving (open symbols). The sign of the 
exchange is measured as shown in d. For Ky + 0.7, the oscillation is too 
slow to determine the sign of J.x. Mean values in b and c are derived from a 
sinusoidal fit to the data; errors denote the standard deviation obtained 
from a resampling method (see Methods). d, Sign change of the exchange 
energy for U< hw, as indicated by the singlet fraction. The singlet fraction 
is shown as a function of evolution time, with U/h = 6.5(1) kHz in the 
static case (black, grey) or after a sudden switch on of the modulation with 
Ko =0.88(1) (cyan) or Ko= 1.31(2) (brown) after a quarter exchange 
oscillation, and with the other parameters as in c. Owing to the sign 
reversal of J.,, the rotation direction on the Bloch sphere is reversed. Solid 
lines are damped sinusoidal fits to the data. Error bars denote the standard 
deviation of 3 measurements. 


observed in the many-body system. In the off-resonant case, the 
magnetic exchange decreases with increasing modulation amplitude, 
which reduces the lattice anisotropy and therefore the correlations 
on the x bonds (Fig. 2b). If the interaction energy U comes close to, 
but is still lower than the driving frequency, then resonant effects 
start to dominate and the magnetic exchange inverts its sign, leading 
to ferromagnetic correlations in the many-body system as observed in 
Fig. 3b, c. For U = hw, the exchange energy increases with Ko, which 
can enhance antiferromagnetic correlations for several reasons. First, 
the anisotropy is increased because the ratio J7, /J2* becomes larger, 
which makes it more favourable to redistribute entropy onto the weak 
links in the y and z directions***°. Second, while the exchange is 
increased, the single-particle tunnelling energy is renormalized 
aS tx.single = txeJo(Ko) in the effective Hamiltonian; see equation (3). 
Owing to the isolated nature of the entire system, the reduction of 
tx,single leads to an entropy redistribution in the trap and lowers the 
absolute temperature, which enhances magnetic correlations globally. 
Last, when the ratio Jex/ty,single increases, it becomes more favourable 
for two atoms to pair and form a singlet state in the low filled regions 
of the trap instead of delocalizing far apart®. This process plays an 
important part in the context of high-temperature superconductivity, 
and the independent control of the exchange and tunnelling energies 
opens up the possibility of investigating d-wave pairing in the t-J 
model’. Further theoretical studies will be necessary to determine the 
degree to which these three effects are responsible for the enhancement 
of antiferromagnetic correlations in the many-body system. 
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Having shown that near-resonant driving can be used to increase 
or reverse the sign of magnetic correlations, the low-energy scales in 
systems of cold atoms enable further investigations of the timescales 
involved and the possible existence of pre-thermalized states in future 
experiments”!. Remarkably, the lifetime of correlations in the driven 
many-body system was found to be sufficiently long that they could 
be observed even in the near-resonant driving regime. To investigate 
this further, the entropy increase could be studied systematically as 
a function of the energy scales involved and the connectivity of the 
underlying lattice geometry. Furthermore, by additionally imprinting 
complex phases on the density-assisted tunnelling energies, dynamical 
gauge fields and anyonic statistics could be engineered”. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Optical lattice. The tunable three-dimensional optical lattice is created by a com- 
bination of four orthogonal, retroreflected laser beams of wavelength 
A= 1,064nm, as shown in Fig. la. Whereas the X and ¥ beams are interfering 
and actively phase-locked to y= 0.00(3)1, the X and Z beams are non- interfering, 
owing to a frequency detuning. Our optical set-up is described by the following 
potential*?: 


V(x, y,Z) = — Vxcos*(kx + 0/2) — Vxcos?(kx) 
— Vi-cos?(ky) — Vzcos?(kz) (4) 
— 2a] Vx Vz cos(kx)cos(kz)cos(y) 


with k= 2n/A and Vx,x,7,z the lattice depths in units of the recoil energy Eg= 
h?/(2m”) of each laser beam in the three directions x, y and z (h is the Planck 
constant and m the mass of the atoms). The lattice potential is adjusted to fix 
= 1.000(2)1. We calibrate the visibility of the interference term a@=0.92(1) with 
amplitude modulation of the lattice depth for different configurations of the opti- 
cal potential using a *’Rb Bose-Einstein condensate. To calibrate the individual 
lattice depths Vx,x,7,z we perform Raman-Nath diffraction on the Bose-Einstein 
condensate. For the calculation of tight-binding parameters, we include a system- 
atic error of 3% for all lattice depths. 

Preparation of the degenerate Fermi gas in the optical lattice. The starting point 
of our experiment is a balanced mixture of the F= 9/2, mp= —9/2 and F=9/2, 
mp=—7/2 hyperfine states of “°K, confined in an optical harmonic trap. We evapo- 
ratively cool the mixture to a quantum degenerate cloud with a repulsive s-wave 
scattering length of 115.6(8)dp (ao denotes the Bohr radius). After the evaporation, 
we end up with about 3.0(2) x 10* (10% systematic error) atoms at a temperature 
of T/T: =0.07(1) (Tp denotes the Fermi temperature, see Extended Data Table 1 
for details). Afterwards, we either keep a mixture of the F= 9/2, mp=—9/2 and 
F=9/2, mp=—7/2 hyperfine states to access attractive or weak repulsive interac- 
tions with scattering lengths —3,000ap < a < 150ap (measurements in Figs 2 and 4b 
and for the initial preparation of isolated double wells in Fig. 4), or transfer the 
F=9/2, mp=—7/2 state to the F=9/2, mp=—5/2 state with a radio-frequency 
sweep to access large repulsive scattering lengths above 200ay (measurements in 
Figs 3 and 4c, d). For this mixture, we obtain temperatures of T/Tz=0.12(2) in the 
harmonic trap. The interactions can be tuned via two magnetic Feshbach reso- 
nances located at a field of 202.1 G (for mp= —9/2 and mp=—7/2) or 224.2 G (for 
mp = —9/2 and mp=—5/2). From this point, two distinct schemes are used to 
prepare atoms either in a three-dimensional hexagonal lattice (Figs 2, 3) or in 
isolated double wells (Fig. 4). To load a many-body state into the hexagonal lattice, 
we first ramp up the power of all lattice beams in 50 ms to an intermediate value. 
In this configuration, the tunnelling energies are close to the final configuration 
with (t,, ty, t-)/h= (550(30), 143(8), 156(9)) Hz, but the horizontal link across the 
hexagonal unit cell still has a finite value of 70(3) Hz. In addition, the mean trap 
frequency is only Wrap = 68(2) Hz. In the second step, we ramp up the power in 
all beams in 20 ms to the final configuration (Extended Data Table 1). To load 
isolated double wells, we first tune the interactions to a large attractive value of 
—3,000(600)ap; see ref. 20 for more details. In short, the atoms are first loaded into 
the lowest band of a checkerboard configuration with Vx,x,7,z = [0, 3, 7, 3]ER 

using an S-shaped lattice ramp of 200 ms. Owing to the large attractive interactions 
during the loading process, 68(3)% of the atoms form double occupancies. In 
the second step, we tune the scattering length to 115.6(8)ap and split each lattice 
site by linearly increasing Vx and decreasing Vx to a Vx,x,¥,z = [30, 0, 30, 30] Er 
cubic configuration within 10 ms. During the splitting process, the double 
occupancies in the checkerboard lattice are transformed into singlet states 
ls) =(|t, 1) —|J, 1))/V2 in the cubic lattice. 

Detection methods. The detection scheme of double occupancies and nearest- 
neighbour spin-spin correlations follows closely the procedure used in previous 
work?>. To characterize the atomic state, we first freeze the evolution by quen- 
ching the lattice to Vz,x,7,z = [30, 0, 30, 30]Ex within 100 \1s. To detect double 
occupancies, we ramp the magnetic field close to the magnetic Feshbach resonance 
of the mp=—9/2 and mp=—7/2 mixture. We then selectively transfer one of the 
atoms sitting on doubly occupied sites from the mp= —7/2 state to the mp= —5/2 
state, or vice versa, via a radio-frequency sweep by using the interaction shift. The 
number of atoms in the different Zeeman sublevels can then be determined by 
applying a Stern—Gerlach pulse during the time-of-flight imaging. For the meas- 
urement of spin-spin correlations, we apply a magnetic-field gradient after the 
lattice freeze. This leads to coherent oscillations between the magnetic singlet state 
Is) = ([1.1)= [Ls 1))/2 and triplet state|t) = (|, |) + |. 1))/JZ on neighbour- 
ing sites in the x direction. The singlet fraction p, can be determined by merging 
adjacent lattice sites by going to a Vx,x,7,z = [0, 30, 30, 30)Ex checkerboard 
configuration within 10 ms. This procedure transforms the singlet into a double 


occupancy in the single well, which can again be measured as outlined above. The 
triplet fraction p; is obtained by applying a 7 pulse with the magnetic-field gra- 
dient and subsequently measuring the singlet fraction. The spin-spin correlation 
is then obtained as C= (8:8; 43) (95874) =(p,—p,)/2 . We average all 
observables over one period T= 27/w of the drive to be insensitive to the micro- 
motion. For that, we vary slightly the total duration of the modulation between 
different measurements by multiples of T/4 to sample different phases of the 
modulation cycle. For the measurement of double occupancies in the hexagonal 
lattice (Figs 2a, 3a) we sample four different times during the modulation cycle, 
whereas for the magnetic correlations (Figs 2b, 3b, c, Extended Data Figs 1, 2) 
we measure for five different times and take each data point two or three times 
(see captions for the exact number of measurements). For the measurements 
performed in the isolated double wells (Fig. 4) the observables were not averaged 
over one driving period because we have experimentally verified that no fast 
dynamics could be observed in this configuration. This can be explained by hw 
being much larger than t. 

Periodic driving. The periodic driving is implemented as in previous work”. In 
brief, a piezo-electric actuator enables a controlled phase shift of the reflected X 
and X lattice beams with respect to the incoming beams. To access the driven 
regime, we modulate the lattice position by a sinusoidal movement of the mirror 
position for the retroreflecting lattice beam at frequency w/(27). We choose the 
modulation to be along the direction of the horizontal bonds such that V(x, y, z, 7) = 
V(x — Acos(w7), y, z). We linearly ramp up a sinusoidal modulation and then 
maintain a fixed displacement amplitude A. During the modulation we ensure 
the correct phase relation yp = 0.0(1)1 between the two interfering X and Z lattice 
beams by modulating the phase of the respective incoming beams at the same 
frequency using acousto-optical modulators. In addition, this phase modulation 
is used to calibrate the phase and amplitude of the mirror displacement. In our 
set-up, the piezo modulation also leads to a residual periodic reduction in the 
interference amplitude of the lattice by at most 2%. For the lattice configurations 
used in our experiments, this shifts the mean tunnelling energy t, down by about 
2.5% and introduces a modulation of the tunnelling energy at twice the driving 
frequency 2w/(2T) with an amplitude of 't=0.025t,. The effect of the modulation 
is negligible because its amplitude has to be compared to the driving frequency. 
The effective driving strength is 5¢/(fw), which is always less than 3 x 10-3 in our 
case. In addition, we have verified that our experimental findings are not affected 
by the launching phase of the drive. The amplitude of the lattice displacement A 
is related to the normalized driving amplitude directly: Ky = mAwd,/h, where d, 
is the distance between the two sites along the x direction. For our lattice potential, 
d,# \/2 and must be calculated for each individual configuration. To this end, 
we determine the Wannier functions located on the left and right sides of the bond 
considered, which are derived as the eigenstates of the band-projected position 
operator. The distance d, is then evaluated as the difference between the eigenval- 
ues of two neighbouring Wannier states, and is given in Extended Data Table 1 
for all lattice configurations. In addition, because the lattice geometry in the x-z 
plane is not an ideal brick configuration, the bonds connecting two sites in the z 
direction are also slightly affected by the drive. The effective driving strength 
can be determined by the projected bond length on the modulation direction, 
which for our case is the x displacement d¥"" = \/2 — dy between neighbouring 
sites in the vertical z direction. The modulation amplitude is then 
Kg" = dy" /(dyKo). The values for d\" are given in Extended Data Table 1 for our 
lattice configurations. 

Calibration of the on-site interactions. The extension of the Wannier function 
can be similar to the scattering length for strong interactions in the optical poten- 
tials realized in our measurements. Thus, the actual on-site interaction strength U 
may be altered compared to the value calculated by using the non-interacting 
Wannier functions, as observed in previous experiments’. We therefore deter- 
mine U experimentally by driving the lattice at a frequency w/(27) and measure 
the number of double occupancies as a function of U. Double occupancies are 
maximally created either for hw = U in a connected lattice (Figs 2, 3) or for 
hw = (| U? + 16t? + U)/2 in the isolated double wells (Fig. 4). In the hexagonal 
lattice, the resonance position agrees within the uncertainty of the numerical value 
for U determined from the Wannier function, as shown in Fig. 3a. However, a 
substantial difference is observed in the isolated double wells. To account for this 
effect, we parameterize U by U(a) = aa(1 — a/a,), where a is given by the non- 
interacting Wannier functions and a, is a higher-order correction that depends on 
the lattice depth. For the isolated double wells, we find a, =4,800(300)ao, which 
leads to a reduction in U of about 10% with respect to the calculated value for the 
datasets shown in Fig. 4c. Accordingly, this correction is incorporated into all 
interaction strengths given for the isolated double wells. 

Validity of tight-binding approximation and higher band effects. When deriving 
the tight-binding Hamiltonian of the driven Fermi-Hubbard model in equation (1), 
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we assume that the Wannier functions are not modified by the modulation. 
However, for large driving amplitudes a substantial tilt is applied to the lattice in 
the co-moving frame, which introduces an energy bias hwKo between neighbour- 
ing sites (see also Fig. 1). As a result, the Wannier functions will be modified by 
the admixture of higher-band Wannier functions of the untilted lattice. This will 
in turn lead to different tight-binding parameters t, and U at any given time within 
the modulation cycle. To estimate the corrections that result from the change in 
the Wannier functions, we consider a cut through the tilted lattice potential in the 
x direction of the modulation. This potential can be very well approximated 
around the horizontal bonds by a lattice with a relative phase 0 = x between the 
lattice beams X and X (see equation (4)). The approximation in this step is to 
assume that all lattice sites in a given sublattice (A or B) are at equal energy. This 
is well justified for our lattice geometry because the tunnelling energy across the 
hexagon is zero and so the Wannier functions on the A sublattice, for example, 
are not influenced by the B sites to their left. Because the discrete spatial perio- 
dicity is restored in the lattice potential with 6 = 7, we can compute the Wannier 
functions for any given energy bias and calculate the corresponding tight-binding 
parameters. The modulated lattice potential can then be described by a tight- 
binding Hamiltonian as in equation (1), where in addition to the oscillating force 
f(r) the Hubbard parameters t,(7) and U4,2(7) become time- and sublattice- 
dependent. We decompose the parameters into their Fourier components, which 
take the form 


t,.(7) = t(Ko = 0) + &to( Ko, w) + bh(Ko, w)cos(2wrT) eer 
Uag(r) = U(Ko = 0) + 8Up(Ko, w) + 6U;(Ko, w)cos(w7) 
+ §U2(Ko, w)cos(2wr) + ++ 
Up(r) = Unt + 6/w) 


The expansion of f,(7) features only even harmonics of w because t,(T) = t,(7 + 1/w). 
The main effect of the modulation is a shift in the static tunnelling energy by 
5to(Ko, w), which is given in Extended Data Table 1 for the maximum driving 
amplitude and frequency in each lattice configuration. Note that even though the 
relative change in the tunnelling energy is around 10%-20% for large values of Ko, 
the absolute change is much smaller because the hopping amplitude is renormalized 
by the Bessel function .Jo(Ko) or 7;(Ko), depending on the frequency regime. 
On the other hand, we find that the shift in the mean value of U is much smaller, 
and even for the strongest driving we have 5Up(Ko, w)/U<6 x 10-3. The second 
effect is a modulation of t, and U, which is negligible because it has to be compared 
to the driving frequency. The dimensionless modulation strength for the 
lowest Fourier components will be given by Ko = bt(Ko, w) /(2hw) and 
KO = 6U)(Ko, w)/(fw). Even for the maximum values of Ko and w, we find 
Ko <6 x 10-3and Kj) < 0.02 for all of our lattice geometries. We also performed 
a numerical simulation of the two-site Hubbard model including all of the above 
modifications, in which we use a Trotter decomposition to evaluate the quasi- 
energy spectrum (see also Methods section “Theoretical treatment of the driven 
double well’ and Extended Data Fig. 4). We have found that even for the largest 
driving amplitudes used in the measurement of the exchange energy (see Fig. 4), Jex 
is modified by at most 10 Hz in the off-resonant driving regime (compare to 
Extended Data Fig. 4b) and 60 Hz in the near-resonant case (Extended Data Fig. 4d), 
which is caused mainly by the shift in the mean value of t,. This change is still 
smaller than or comparable to the uncertainty on the exchange energy that results 
from an imprecise calibration of the Hubbard parameters in the lattice, which is 
around 70 Hz. 

Measurement of magnetic exchange. The exchange energy is measured in a 
Ramsey-type protocol in isolated double wells. After preparing singlet states on 
adjacent sites in a deep cubic lattice with Vz,x,7,z = [30, 0, 30, 30] ER as outlined 
above, we perform a 7/2 pulse with a magnetic-field gradient to generate a coher- 
ent superposition between the singlet and triplet states. After this, we first ramp 
the magnetic field, the interfering lattice Vy and the driving amplitude Ko to the 
desired value within 2 ms. In the next step, we trigger an exchange oscillation by 
suddenly lowering the barrier in the double well by decreasing Vx to the desired 
value within 100 1s. After a variable evolution time Tyo, in the driven system, we 
freeze the dynamics again by increasing Vx to 30Eg within 100 1s, revert the ramps 
of the magnetic field, the interfering lattice Vy and the driving amplitude Ko, and 
perform a second 1/2 pulse with a magnetic-field gradient. Finally, we measure 
the fraction of singlet states on adjacent sites, which after the evolution is 
Ps(Tevot) = [1 — cosVexTevor/f)]/2. In the experiment, we vary the evolution time 
Tevol and measure the singlet fraction for each modulation amplitude Ko for not 
fewer than 9 different values of Teyo], with at least 27 individual measurements in 
total. We fit the data with a function p.(Tevo1) = a[1 — cos(JexTevoi/ft) lexp(—Gr) + y 
and extract the exchange from the fitted frequency. To estimate the error, we use a 
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resampling method that assumes a normal distribution of measurement results at 
each evolution time. The standard deviation of the distribution is determined by 
the measured standard deviation or, if we measured the singlet fraction at this 
Tevol only once, by the residual from the fitted curve. Afterwards, we randomly 
sample a value for the singlet fraction at each evolution time and refit the result- 
ing dataset. At the same time, the initialization values of the fit parameters J.. and 
@ are varied by +10%. This procedure is repeated 1,000 times and the 
mean + standard deviation of the resulting distribution of frequencies determines 
the asymmetric error bars for the fitted exchange frequency, as shown in Fig. 4. 
To demonstrate the sign change of the magnetic exchange for U < hw (Fig. 4d), 
we first let the system evolve for a time 7p with a non-driven exchange J) until a 
quarter exchange oscillation has been performed, that is, Jr) = n/2. After that, 
we suddenly switch on the sinusoidal modulation at the desired value of Ko, which 
projects the system onto a Hamiltonian with a negative J... Therefore, the system 
changes its sense of rotation on the Bloch sphere (Fig. 4a) and the singlet fraction 
after a variable total evolution time Teyo1 > To is given by ps(Tevoi) = {1 + sgnUex) X 
sin[|Jex|(Tevol — Toh] 2. 

Theoretical treatment of the driven double well. We perform both analytic and 
numerical studies on the driven double well, as described in earlier work”. In this 
context, we use Floquet’s theorem to derive an effective static Hamiltonian in a 
high-frequency expansion. In the following, we include terms up to order 1/w, 
as given in appendix A in ref. 20. In the off-resonant case, the term proportional 
to 1/w vanishes, such that the effect of the modulation is a pure renormalization 
of the tunnelling by a zeroth-order Bessel function t + t.J(Ko). Therefore, the 
exchange energy defined as the energy difference between the triplet and singlet 


state becomes 
1 i 
Tex, off-res = s- U+ 1617.7 (Ko) + vu] 


In the Heisenberg limit of large interactions (t< U < fiw) we find 


U>t t? 
Tex, off-res ——? 4 To(Ko) (5) 


In the case of near-resonant driving (t < U = hw), we can express the Hamiltonian 
in terms of ft, U and the detuning 6= hw — U, and we consider terms up to orders 
O(?/U, t6/U, &/U). In this regime, the single-particle tunnelling to = t.Jo(Ko) is 
renormalized as for the off-resonant case. On the other hand, the density-assisted 
tunnelling that changes the number of double occupancies is given by t) = t./i(Ko). 
The exchange for 620 is given by 


2, 
1 fo hoo tot tt 
Jex,res = 2 6+ 7a Ty 16t; + 6-—4->—. 


which reproduces the Heisenberg limit in equation (5) for the case of no driving 
(Ko=0). For large detunings (t< 5 < U, hw), the exchange takes the form 


o>t t 
Tex,res —> =a 6 


2 2 
52to+ th 
U 


The leading term of this expansion is proportional to .7;(Ko) and changes sign 
with the detuning 6. This explains the switch to a ferromagnetic exchange for 
U <hw beyond a certain driving strength. In addition to the analytic derivation 
of the effective Hamiltonian, we also perform a numerical simulation of the 
two-site Hubbard model. We use a Trotter decomposition to evaluate the 
evolution operator over one period, from which we extract the spectrum 
(for details see ref. 20). A comparison of the numerical and analytic results for 
the experimental parameters is shown in Extended Data Fig. 4. For all of the 
derivations above, we assume that the static double well can simply be 
described by the tunnelling ¢ and the on-site interaction U. However, if the 
Wannier functions on the two sites have a substantial overlap, then the descrip- 
tion needs to be extended to a two-band Hubbard model. In this case, higher- 
order corrections such as density-assisted tunnelling tf, as well as 
nearest-neighbour interactions, direct exchange and correlated pair tunnelling 
V (the last three are all equal for the two-band Fermi-Hubbard model), become 
important (see appendix A.1 in ref. 20). For the experimental parameters in 
the off-resonant case (Fig. 4b), the values of these higher-order corrections are 
V/h=2.4(7) Hz and 6t/h = 22(3) Hz in the static lattice. In the near-resonant 
driving regime (Fig. 4c), interactions are stronger and the corrections increase 
to V/h = 26(8) Hz and $t/h = 120(10) Hz for U/h=6.5(1) kHz, and 
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V/h=40(10) Hz and &t/h = 170(20) Hz for U/h =9.1(1) kHz. To lowest order, 31. Tarruell, L., Greif, D., Uehlinger, Ty Jotzu, G. & Esslinger, T. Creating, moving and 
the density-assisted tunnelling will increase the effective tunnelling to t + t, merging Dirac points with a Fermi gas in a tunable honeycomb lattice. Nature 


: ; f : : 483, 302-305 (2012). 
and V decreases the exchange interaction by 2V, in both the static and driven 32, Greif, D., Uehlinger, T, Jotzu, G., Tarruell, L. & Esslinger, 7. Shortrange 


Eases: quantum magnetism of ultracold fermions in an optical lattice. Science 340, 
Data availability. All data files are available from the corresponding author on 1307-1310 (2013). 

request. Source Data for Figs 2-4 and Extended Data Figs 1-3 are provided with 33. Uehlinger, T. et al. Artificial graphene with tunable interactions. Phys. Rev. Lett. 
the online version of the paper. 111, 185307 (2013). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Time dependence of magnetic correlations 
for near-resonant driving. Nearest-neighbour spin-spin correlator C for 
the same lattice configuration as in Fig. 3, as a function of the modulation 
time after the ramp up of the drive. The data allow us to compare the 
formation and decay of magnetic correlations for two specific sets of 
interactions and modulation frequencies with the level of correlations 

in the static case (black). For a driving strength of Ky = 1.30(3) and with 
U/h=3.8(1) kHz and w/(27) = 3 kHz (red), antiferromagnetic correlations 
increase with time and reach a level higher than the static case (black, 
U/h=3.8(1) kHz). If the interaction is smaller than the driving frequency 
(blue, U/h = 4.4(1) kHz, w/(27) = 6 kHz), then the correlations switch sign 
and become ferromagnetic after a few milliseconds. For long times, the 
correlations in each configuration decrease as a result of heating in the 
lattice. Solid lines show exponential fits of the full data in the static case 
(grey) and to modulation times longer than 4 ms in the driven lattice for 
U> hw (red). The difference between the data and the dashed component 
of the fit (red) indicates an initial increase in the correlations. The 
extracted lifetimes decrease from 82(34) ms without drive to 12(4) ms at 
Ky =1.30(3). All measurements are averaged over one modulation cycle. 
Data points and error bars denote the mean and standard error of 13 
individual measurements at different times within one driving period 
(see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Micromotion for near-resonant driving. 

a, b, Nearest-neighbour spin-spin correlator C for the lattice configuration 
in Fig. 3 and Ko = 1.30(3), as a function of modulation time after the ramp 
up of the drive, sampled within one oscillation period. We observe 
substantial micromotion both for the case of enhanced antiferromagnetic 
correlations (a; U/h =3.8(1) kHz and w/(27) =3 kHz) and for 
ferromagnetic correlations (b; U/h =4.4(1) kHz and w/(27) =6 kHz). Fora 
different set of parameters in the measurement of the micromotion it 
should be also possible to switch between antiferromagnetic and 
ferromagnetic correlations within one driving cycle. The open symbols 
represent a reference measurement in the static case with all other 
parameters being equal. Solid lines are sinusoidal fits to the data, which 
results in a fitted frequency of 4.89°4 kHz (a) or 7.617'7 kHz (b). Error bars 
denote the standard error of 10 independent measurements. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Adiabaticity of the modulation ramp in the 
many-body system. a, Starting from the static lattice, the modulation 
amplitude is ramped up and subsequently kept at a fixed value to allow for 
a 5ms equilibration time. The ramp up time depends on the chosen 
configuration and is 3.333 ms (2 ms) for a modulation frequency of 
w/(2%) = 3 kHz (6 kHz). We start the detection of nearest-neighbour spin- 
spin correlations C in the effective Hamiltonian Herp by quenching the 
tunnelling to zero as we ramp up the lattice depth in all directions during 
the modulation within 100 \1s. To estimate the adiabaticity of the final 
state, we perform a second type of measurement in which we revert the 
driving ramp and subsequently wait an additional 5 ms before the 
detection in the reverted static Hamiltonian H‘). If the ramp scheme of 
the modulation is fully adiabiatic, we expect a reversal of the correlations 
to their static value. b, The nearest-neighbour spin-spin correlator C is 
plotted against the modulation amplitude in the off-resonant driving 
regime (U/h=0.93(2) kHz, w/(21) =6 kHz). The filled green circles are 
measured in the modulated system (same data as in Fig. 2b) and the open 
green circles after ramping off the modulation. The correlations no longer 
reach the level of the static case at Ky = 0 after reverting the ramp. We 
attribute this to some extent to a reduced lifetime of correlations, which is 
found to be 14(5) ms at Ko = 1.26(4), compared to 92(16) ms in the static 
case. ¢, Spin-spin correlator for different driving strengths Ko in the near- 
resonant regime for U< hw (blue; U=4.4(1) kHz, w/(27) = 6 kHz) and in 
the regime of enhanced antiferromagnetic correlations (red; 

U/h= 3.8(1) kHz, w/(27) =3 kHz). Filled data points represent the 
effective states in the modulated system and open data points are measured 
after ramping off the modulation. Again, correlations do not reach the 
static value after reverting the driving ramp, owing to the finite lifetime 
(see also Extended Data Fig. 1). Data points and error bars denote the 
mean and standard error of 10 individual measurements at different times 
within one driving period (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Analytical and numerical treatment of a 
driven double well. a, Quasi-energy spectrum for two particles in a double 
well as a function of the onsite interaction U for off-resonant driving 

(t/h = 350 Hz, Ko =1.5, w/(20) =8 kHz). Each of the four Floquet states 
representing the quasi-energy spectrum is shown in a distinct colour. The 
grey lines show the energy spectrum without modulation. For U > t, the 
ground state is the spin singlet |s) and the first excited state is the triplet |t). 
To lowest order, the driving renormalizes the tunnelling by a zeroth-order 
Bessel function tk > t""(Ko) = t,Jo(Ko) © 0.51t,. b, Calculated exchange 
energy Jey off-res (see Methods), defined as the energy difference between 
the spin singlet and triplet states (see a), as a function of the driving 
amplitude Ko for an off-resonant modulation (t/h = 350 Hz, U/h=2.1kHz, 
w/ (2%) = 8 kHz; compare with Fig. 4b). The dashed line is the analytical 
result derived from a high-frequency expansion of the effective 
Hamiltonian; the solid line is the result of a numerical calculation. The 
exchange energy is reduced to small values as the tunnelling is 
renormalized by the zeroth-order Bessel function J(Ko). For large 
modulation amplitudes, deviations from the result obtained from an 
expansion up to order 1/w can be observed. Here, the exchange already 
becomes weakly ferromagnetic owing to the finite value of the interaction. 
c, Floquet spectrum of the double-well system as a function of the 
interactions U for near-resonant driving (t/h = 640 Hz, Ky =0.8, 

w/(2m) = 8kHz). The grey lines show the energy spectrum without 
periodic modulation. The drive couples the singlet state to a state that 
contains double occupancy, which leads to an avoided crossing at U® hw. 
As a result, a gap opens that is to lowest order given by 4.7,(Ko). 

d, Dependence of the exchange energy Jex,res on the modulation amplitude 
in the near-resonant regime for two different detunings with t/h = 640 Hz 
and w/(27%) = 8 kHz (blue, U/h = 6.5 kHz; red, U/h = 9.1 kHz; compare with 
Fig. 4c). The dashed line is the analytical result (see Methods) derived 
from a high-frequency expansion of the effective Hamiltonian; the solid 
line is the result of a numerical calculation. For U> hw the exchange 
energy is greatly increased, whereas for U< hw it changes sign to 
ferromagnetic behaviour. In both driving regimes, the analytical result is in 
very good agreement with the numerics. Our measurements of the 
exchange energy in Fig. 4 agree well on a qualitative level with the 
theoretical expectation. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of experimental parameters 


Main text figure 2 3 4b 4c, 4d 
Atom number (10°) | 28(2) | 32(2) 186(6) 
Initial T/T 0.07(1) | 0.12(2) 0.06(1) 
Birap/'2m (Hz) 84(2) | 84(2) 119(2) 
t,,/h (Hz) 810(150) | 570(110) | 350(50) | 640(90) 
t,/h (Hz) 125(8) | 125(8) <1 
t./h (Hz) 78(8) | 85(8) <2 
dy /(A/2) 0.71(2) | 0.74(2) | 0.79(1) | 0.73(1) 
aert /(\/2) 0.29(2) | 0.26(2) | 0.21(1) | 0.27(1) 
Sto( KM, w™) /t,, || 0.085(1) | 0.102(1) | 0.236(9) | 0.106(2) 


Values given for Fig. 2 correspond to the initial static configuration with Ko=0. The initial temperature is measured before loading the atoms into the lattice. d, is the length of the horizontal bonds; 
d\*" is the horizontal distance between two sites that form the vertical bonds in the z direction, which results from a non-rectangular unit cell. The effective modulation amplitude is given by the 
projection of each bond on the x direction. Sto describes the change in the mean value of t, in the driven lattice due to a time-dependent modification of the Wannier functions. The values given here are 
upper bounds corresponding to the maximum modulation amplitude Kg™ and frequency w'* used in each lattice configuration (see Methods for further details). 
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A photophoretic-trap volumetric display 


D.E. Smalley!, E. Nygaard!, K. Squire, J. Van Wagoner', J. Rasmussen!, S. Gneiting', K. Qaderi', J. Goodsell', W. Rogers!, 
M. Lindsey!, K. Costner, A. Monk!, M. Pearson!, B. Haymore! & J. Peatross? 


Free-space volumetric displays, or displays that create luminous 
image points in space, are the technology that most closely resembles 
the three-dimensional displays of popular fiction’. Such displays 
are capable of producing images in ‘thin air’ that are visible from 
almost any direction and are not subject to clipping. Clipping 
restricts the utility of all three-dimensional displays that modulate 
light at a two-dimensional surface with an edge boundary; these 
include holographic displays, nanophotonic arrays, plasmonic 
displays, lenticular or lenslet displays and all technologies in which 
the light scattering surface and the image point are physically 
separate. Here we present a free-space volumetric display based on 
photophoretic optical trapping’ that produces full-colour graphics 
in free space with ten-micrometre image points using persistence of 
vision. This display works by first isolating a cellulose particle in a 
photophoretic trap created by spherical and astigmatic aberrations. 
The trap and particle are then scanned through a display volume 
while being illuminated with red, green and blue light. The result is 
a three-dimensional image in free space with a large colour gamut, 
fine detail and low apparent speckle. This platform, named the 
Optical Trap Display, is capable of producing image geometries 
that are currently unobtainable with holographic and light-field 
technologies, such as long-throw projections, tall sandtables and 
‘wrap-around displays!. 

Optical Trap Display (OTD) image points can be seen from almost 
all angles because their radiation is not limited by a bounding aperture. 
By contrast, holographic image points are not visible unless they lie 
on a line that begins at a diffractive two-dimensional (2D) surface (or 
an image of that surface) and ends at the viewer's eye. This limitation, 
described as ‘clipping’ or ‘vignetting’, persists regardless of the compo- 
sition, resolution or orientation of the hologram. The practical effect of 
clipping is that a hologram must be viewed like a television and not like a 
water fountain. That is, for a hologram of finite size, the best achievable 
in-plane viewing angle is 360° about the display surface. However, the 
maximum viewing angle around any individual image point is smaller 
than 360° and decreases rapidly as the image point moves away from 
the holographic display surface. By contrast, a free-space volumetric 
display provides an in-plane viewing angle of 360° around every 
image point at any depth. Clipping precludes almost all of the display 
geometries commonly associated with future three-dimensional (3D) 
displays, including long-throw projection, tall sandtables, and images 
that wrap around the viewer or other physical objects (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). These difficulties arise because holograms form points 
that are separate from the scattering surface. Conversely, volumetric 
displays may have scattering surfaces that are co-located with image 
points. The term ‘volumetric display’ is used to describe a device that 
“permits the generation, absorption, or scattering of visible radiation 
from a set of localized and specific regions within a physical volume” 
(ref. 4). The Display Technology Technical Group of the Optical Society 
of America has proposed? a refinement of this definition, which speci- 
fies that a volumetric display has image points that are co-located with 
light scattering (or absorbing and generating) surfaces. This subtle 
distinction highlights how the sculpture-like physicality of volumetric 


displays gives rise to their unique ability to present “depth rather than 
depth cues” (ref. 6). Among volumetric systems, we are aware of only 
three such displays that have been successfully demonstrated in free 
space: induced plasma displays’~°, modified air displays!°! and acoustic 
levitation displays'”. Plasma displays have yet to demonstrate RGB 
colour or occlusion in free space. Modified air displays and acoustic 
levitation displays rely on mechanisms that are too coarse or too inertial 
to compete directly with holography at present. The OTD advances 
the current state of the art by providing full-colour, free-space images 
with fine detail. 

The OTD works by first trapping a micrometre-scale, opaque particle 
in a near-invisible (405-nm wavelength) photophoretic optical trap. The 
trapping sites are formed by a combination of oblique astigmatism and 
spherical aberration”. Once a particle is confined, the trap is scanned, 
moving the particle through a volume in the space that it shares with 
the user. A system of collinear RGB lasers then illuminates the trapped 
particle to create a highly saturated, full-colour, low-speckle 3D image 
in space by persistence of vision (POV), as shown in Fig. 1a, c. The 
resulting images can have image points smaller than ten micrometres 
and can be seen from every angle (with the possible exception of the 
line forming the optical axis). 

The display reported here is based on photophoretic optical particle 
trapping. Photophoretic traps are especially useful for confining and 
manipulating micrometre-diameter absorbing particles'*"!°. Instead 
of radiation pressure and gradient forces, which are used by optical 
tweezer traps, photophoretic traps are thought to use thermal forces 
from ‘thermal accommodation and the radiometer effect. Forces arise 
on a particle because of uneven heating and thermal creep. Higher 
momentum is imparted to the particle from its hot side, leading to a 
net force pointing away from the heated region. A mathematical treat- 
ment of photophoretic effects for particles of different sizes is given in 
refs 16, 17. Our early trials were conducted using photophoretic traps 
that hold absorbing particles with greatly varying shapes and average 
diameters ranging from below 5 1m to above 100 j1m—much larger 
than the mean free path of gas molecules (68 nm) at standard pressure 
and room temperature". In this ‘continuous’ regime, the photophoretic 
force on a spherical particle is given as: 


3n 17°dRVT 
Foont = soap 
pM 


where R is the gas constant, 17 the viscosity of the gas, M the molecular 
weight of the gas, p the gas pressure, V T the gradient of the tempera- 
ture T and d the diameter of the particle (from ref. 16). Several trap 
morphologies are possible, including optical bottle beams’, optical 
vortices’®, high-order doughnut beams” and Poisson spots. The traps 
used in this work are aberration traps, similar to the spherical aberra- 
tion trap reported in ref. 2, and combine both spherical aberration and 
oblique astigmatism. By tilting the sagittal lens to add variable astig- 
matism to the fixed spherical aberration, tunable regions of high and 
low optical intensity were created near the lens focus. Two such traps 
were created for this work, one operating in the geometric optics regime 
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Figure 1 | The Optical Trap Display. a, A low-visibility light traps 

a particle and uses it to scan a volume. The resulting levitated 
optomechanical system is illuminated by an RGB laser source that 

can vary the illumination power and position of the trapped particle. 

As the particle scans the volume, images are formed by the POV method. 


and the other in the diffraction mode. In the geometric trap, a low- 
visibility 405-nm-wavelength beam was passed through a lens tilted at 
1° from the optical axis. Cross-sections and trapping sites for this beam 
are shown in Fig. la. This geometric instantiation system has the advan- 
tages that it is light, efficient and straightforward to implement. This 
trap was also produced with a liquid-crystal-on-silicon (LCOS) spatial 
light modulator (SLM), as described in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

The most critical display parameters are summarized in Table 1. 
These parameters were collected from multiple prototypes (see 
Methods for additional details). Simple images have been demonstrated 


Table 1 | Prototype OTD parameters 


Highest recorded 1,827mms-! 
linear speed until now 
Highest image frame 
rate until now 
Highest recorded 
acceleration until now 
Highest recorded hold 
time until now 


Highest pickup rate 


12.8 frames per second, simple geometry 
(1,307 image points per frame), successful POV 
57,574mm s~? (5.67g) 


17.2h (measurement terminated by researcher) 


87% pickup success rate with average hold time of 


until now 1.1h (sample size N=67) 

Computationa 9 bytes per point per frame 

complexity 

Volume image Less than 10 jum minimum point dimension at all 
resolution depths (around 1,600 dpi demonstrated) 


More than 100 cm? 
24-bit, laser-illuminated with no noticeable speckle 


Variable, in or out of plane, scatter angle variation 
from 360° to about 30° 


Addressable volume 
Colour characteristics 
Scatter characteristics 


ss 
x,y 
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b, Photograph of an early OTD image. c, POV image. The particle in this 
image was scanned quickly enough (10 Hz) to produce an image by POV. 
A video of this OTD image is provided in Supplementary Video 1. Y logo 
from Brigham Young University Communications. 


at POV rates above the ten frames per second that are necessary for 
POV?!. Figure 1c shows a vector image (1,307 vertices) traced at 12.8 
frames per second (see Supplementary Video 1), which corresponds 
to 16,700 points per second, close to the maximum scanning rate of 
galvanometers (20,000 points per second). The volumetric image 
showed no noticeable flicker when viewed with the naked eye. An 
image of this complexity requires a particle velocity of 164mm s~1. 
Tests optimized for velocity (free from the processing delays and latency 
involved in image formation) show maximum achievable linear veloci- 
ties greater than 1,827mm s~', which suggests that it should be possible 
to obtain an order of magnitude increase in scan rate or image com- 
plexity for POV images without further optimization of either the trap 
or particle parameters. Supplementary Video 2 shows various particle 
movements including high accelerations. Accelerations in excess of 5g, 
where g is the acceleration due to gravity, have been measured. 

Our early observations indicate that display performance depends 
strongly on the quality of the optical trap parameters. Several auto- 
matic tests were run to identify the sensitive parameters for particle 
trapping. The trapping beam power, wavelength and numerical 
aperture are the parameters that have shown the greatest influence on 
trap quality, as manifested by hold time and airflow tolerance. High- 
contrast traps appear to hold best. Higher beam power is correlated 
with better trapping until the particle begins to disintegrate. Shorter 
wavelengths are associated with better trapping for both black liquor 
(cellulose) and tungsten particles. To give an example of common test 
parameters, a test consisting of 67 attempts and using 532-nm light at 
a power of 3.0 W has a pickup rate of 87% with an average hold time 
of 1.1h. The maximum hold time recorded until now was in excess of 
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Figure 2 | 3D-printed light images produced by levitated 
optomechanics. a, Butterfly image, not clipped at the display aperture 
(butterfly image adapted from Rvector, Shutterstock). b-d, Prism viewable 
from all angles, including the side (d). e, ‘Projector’ geometry. The trap 
and illumination beams are emitted from the circular aperture (left) to 
form a projected image of one of the authors at a distance (centre). 


17.2h, obtained at a wavelength of 532 nm and optical power of 3 W 
(the measurement was terminated by the researcher), and the mini- 
mum hold power recorded was less than 24 mW (for 405-nm light). 
Successful trapping has been performed with 635-nm, 532-nm, 445-nm 
and 405-nm light. Given that the particles have sizes of ten micro- 
metres or higher, the resolution of the display is also determined by the 
addressable points of the scanning apparatus. The highest image reso- 
lution so far is 1,600 dots per inch (dpi) for a projected total of 5 billion 
addressable points in a pyramidal volume with a maximum linear 
dimension of two inches on each side and a depth of approximately one 
inch, which was achieved with the proposed instantiation technique. 

When considering image quality, such as optical geometry, colour 
and resolution, no effort was made to optimize for write speed. Instead, 
the images in Figs 2 and 3 were created by long exposure (exposure 
times are listed in Methods). 

The OTD was used to demonstrate its ability to bend the light path. 
Figure 2 shows examples of OTD images produced using levitated 
optomechanics to successfully create optical geometries unachievable 
by holograms. These OTD images are not clipped at the display 
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f, Close-up of projected image. g, Tall sandtable. The 3D-printed sandtable 
does not clip the image above it. Model of sitting human figure from 
fletch55, 3D Warehouse. h, “Wrap-around’ image. Here vector rings 
surround a 3D-printed arm and a rastered circle illuminates the palm 
(arm model from clayguy, CGTrader). Image details, including exposure 
times, are given in Methods. 


aperture (Fig. 2a), exhibit parallax and can be seen from all angles 
(Fig. 2b-d). The OTD can create long-throw projections (Fig. 2e, f), 
tall sandtables (Fig. 2g) and images that wrap around physical objects 
(Fig. 2h). 

Colour was obtained from low-cost, commercial diodes emitting 
red, green and blue laser light propagating collinearly with the 
405-nm trap beam. The diode sources were driven using 8-bit pulse- 
width modulation. Several colour tests were performed using the 
rastered images shown in Fig. 3. Figure 3a shows particles being illu- 
minated by red, green and blue lasers. The colours are highly saturated, 
consistent with laser illumination. Figure 3b demonstrates the ability 
of the OTD to create additive colour and grayscale. Figure 3c shows an 
image frame with soft tones and no apparent speckle on an image of 3cm 
by 2cm. To demonstrate the resolution of the system, a 1-cm-diameter 
image of Earth was written above a fingertip at 1,600 dpi resolution 
(Fig. 3d). 

The practical limitations imposed on the operation, scaling and 
complexity of OTD images include (i) finite mechanical scan speed, 
(ii) variable trapping conditions, (iii) airflow sensitivity and 
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Figure 3 | Examples of the colour and resolution quality of the images. 
a, Laser-illuminated, trapped particles showing highly saturated RGB 
primaries. b, Additive colour combinations and grayscale. ¢, Full- 

colour image with soft tones and no discernible speckle at a scale of 
approximately 3cm x 2.cm (adapted from http://www.bigbuckbunny.org 


(iv) illumination splash. Image complexity in a single-particle display 
is constrained primarily by the speed of the scanning system. This 
limitation may be overcome by the use of solid-state scanning and 
parallelism. Parallelism is achieved by simultaneously manipulating 
multiple trapped particles. That is to say, instead of having one particle 
responsible for all of the points in an image (one particle per image 
volume), multiple particles may be trapped, manipulated and illumi- 
nated independently using solid-state SLMs. The scanning require- 
ments are reduced as more particles are added. A line of trapped 
particles reduces the drawing complexity to a two-axis scan (one 
particle per image plane), a 2D array of trapped particles reduces the 
scan complexity to a single-axis scan (one particle per image line), and 
a 3D array of trapped particles could eliminate the need for scanning 
entirely (one particle for every image point). SLM trapping and SLM 
particle manipulation have been used previously!>??"*4; we have suc- 
cessfully trapped particles using an LCOS SLM, with the phase pattern 
designed to create an astigmatic aberration trap (see Extended Data 
Fig. 2). As an example, an OTD with a single-axis scan (one particle 
per image line), operating at the current maximum linear velocity of 
1,827 mm s~!, would be able to create images approximately180 mm 
high at POV refresh rates (10 Hz). 

The strength of particle trapping and holding varies greatly because 
of the wide distribution of the particle sizes and shapes, as well as the 
presence of multiple axial trapping sites of different sizes and quality. 
Under poor trapping conditions, a particle may hop from one trapping 
site to another. The maximum achievable particle velocity and accelera- 
tion seem to depend strongly on these highly variable trap conditions. 
A clearer upper bound on the complexity of single-particle images will 
be obtained when the optimal particle and trap morphologies are iden- 
tified and isolated. 


under Creative Commons license CC BY 3.0, https://creativecommons. 
org/licenses/by/3.0/). d, Example of free-space Earth image above a human 
fingertip with a pixel dimension of approximately 101m. The image was 
generated using NASA photograph number AC75-0027. Image details, 
including exposure times, are given in Methods. 


Particles are sensitive to airflow. Under good trapping conditions, 
trapped particles are robust to low levels of airflow, including airflow 
generated by human breathing and hand gestures (estimated” airflow 
upper bound of one litre per second). However, it is unlikely that the 
display would function outdoors without an enclosure unless parti- 
cles were much more strongly confined or steps were taken to refresh 
trapped particles regularly. 

In general, some of the illumination light does not scatter, but instead 
continues along the optical axis to form a laser ‘splash. This can be over- 
come by carefully controlling the illumination focus, by directing the 
optical axis towards an absorbing surface or by using active particles. 
Examples of active particles are fluorescent particles or aerosol droplets 
trapped with an infrared beam and then illuminated with a low-power 
ultraviolet beam to induce coloured emission”®. p-n junctions might 
also be levitated and optically pumped to create high-gain, light- 
emitting particles with no visible splash. 

This study provides a proof-of-concept demonstration of a full- 
colour, high-resolution, free-space volumetric POV display that can 
achieve display geometries beyond the capabilities of holography alone. 
The trapping strategy used in the OTD is both straightforward and 
efficient. The reported prototypes use commercial hardware and have 
low cost relative to other free-space volumetric displays. We anticipate 
that the device can readily be scaled using parallelism and consider this 
platform to be a viable method for creating 3D images that share the 
same space as the user, as physical objects would. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Colour display experiments were performed using an RGB laser system (OEM 
Laser Systems) combined with a 200-mW 405-nm laser using dichroic mirrors. 
The beam was expanded and focused through a tilted spherical lens mounted on 
an active translation stage, immediately followed by a 30-mm-aperture x/y galvano- 
metric scanning assembly. 

All images shown in this paper were made with long exposures, with the excep- 
tion of Fig. 1c, which was written at a rate of greater than ten frames per second. 
For all other images, the speed of writing was constrained by the method of col- 
our display, which paused at each pixel point to allow time for the green laser to 
reach full power. The resulting long-exposure image times were as follows: Fig. 2a, 
16.2 s; Fig. 2b-d, 8.4; Fig. 2e, f, 40.8 s; Fig. 2g, 45.4 s; Fig. 2h, 56.4; Fig. 3b, 34.3 s; 
Fig. 3c, 18.9s maximum; and Fig. 3d, 19s. A portion of the 3D-printed surrounding 
scene in Fig. 2g was blacked out digitally. 

The 532-nm frequency-doubled laser was swapped with a non-frequency- 
doubled, 520-nm diode laser with a 700-ns pulse generator for a faster modu- 
lation response time. The lasers were expanded to a beam waist of 30 mm and 
were caught by a positive, biconvex spherical lens tilted at an angle of 1° from the 
normal to the optical axis. The lens had a focal length of 125mm. The x/y scanners 
had a maximum aperture of 30 mm with Al-coated mirrors. The galvanometric 
scanners were driven by a microcontroller. The focusing lens was mounted on 
a Physik Instrumente V-551.2B linear translation stage. The photographs in 
Figs 2 and 3 were taken through a 405-nm dichroic mirror that was used as an 
optical notch filter. 

The early single-beam display prototypes were created using a 10-W Verdi laser 
operating at powers between 3 W and 4.06 W. The first instantiation system used a 
lens with 75-mm focal length and a single mirror constructed from an aluminized 
100-mm silicon wafer, gimbal-mounted to scan over 7 steradians. This first instan- 
tiation system provided many of the results reported in this paper. An improved 
single-beam setup was created using a 125-mm lens and an OEM x/y scanning 
system with a 15-mm aperture. Early instantiation systems had both the trapping 
and illumination beams passing through the tilted lens. An iris was placed just 
before the lens to truncate the beam waist to improve pattern contrast at the focus. 
Particles were introduced into the trap either by scanning the trap into a retractable 
reservoir of particles or manually, by passing a plastic or metal instrument coated 
with particles away from the galvanometric scanner mirrors and through the focus. 
The retractable reservoir was composed of a piece of aluminium bar stock wrapped 
in aluminium foil. The aluminium foil was coated with a single layer of black 
liquor particles. The focused beam was pulled up and away from the aluminium 
surface to capture a particle. Once captured, the bar stock was pulled out of the 
write volume by a worm gear mechanism. The repeatability of trapping degraded 
gradually as a function of the number of pickup cycles. Efforts were made to reduce 
the airflow during trapping and image writing by placing foam core enclosures, 
baffles or table curtains around the write volume. Experiments were performed 
both within enclosures and in open air. Enclosures were found to improve trapping 
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and hold times in some circumstances. The most commonly trapped particle in 
the experiments reported here was black liquor with approximately 70% solid 
content. Black liquor is a cellulose solution that is a common by-product of the 
paper-making process. Samples used in this work were obtained from a kraft pulp 
mill using southern pine. 

The LCOS experiments were performed using a Hamamatsu X10468-01 phase- 
only 792 pixel x 600 pixel SLM. The device was illuminated by a 100-mW, 405-nm 
diode laser approximately 10° from the normal. Owing to beam clipping, which 
is required for uniform illumination and internal reflections, the power delivered 
to the trap was only 48 mW. The phase image displayed on the LCOS was created 
numerically by combining the spherical aberration, astigmatism and coma that can 
be created by lenses. This was then combined with the factory-provided correction 
phase image and an offset grating to create the final phase image. 

By using a beam-shaping SLM, the dynamic functions of the OTD can be 
changed to those of a solid-state display (Extended Data Fig. 2). The trap was also 
produced with an LCOS SLM with a phase pattern described by the following 
relations: 


Psa =Asap* 
Ps = Aa p?(cos*0 — 1) 


Pimc = Psa + Pa + Pea 


where Psa, Pa and Pyqg stand for the spherical aberration, astigmatic aberration 
and total phase images, respectively. Pca is a calibration phase image specific 
to the LCOS being used and is often provided by the manufacturer. The scalar 
coefficients A represent aberration weights (Aq, weight for astigmatic aberration; 
Asa, weight for spherical aberration), 6 describes the rotation of the lens from the 
perpendicular, and p is the radial distance from the centre of the LCOS display. 
SLMs have previously been used for trapping and manipulating particles”””*. 
To achieve parallel, independent trapping, a fixed phase plate or an active SLM 
may be used to trap multiple particles for scanning simultaneously. A combination 
of two SLMs or a phase plate and an SLM would provide independent trapping 
and illumination. We have confirmed that a particle can be held with a phase- 
only modulator displaying a diffraction pattern meant to both steer input light 
and modify the astigmatic and spherical aberration of the trap at the focus of the 
output lens. 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Solid-state astigmatic aberration trap. a, An LCOS pattern used to encode an aberration optical trap. b, The display trapping 
function can be changed to that of a solid-state display by encoding the phase pattern of the holographic trap on an SLM as shown. 
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Early episodes of high-pressure core formation 
preserved in plume mantle 


Colin R. M. Jackson!, Neil R. Bennett!, Zhixue Du!, Elizabeth Cottrell? & Yingwei Fei! 


The decay of short-lived iodine (I) and plutonium (Pu) results in xenon 
(Xe) isotopic anomalies in the mantle that record Earth's earliest stages 
of formation’ ®. Xe isotopic anomalies have been linked to degassing 
during accretion‘, but degassing alone cannot account for the co- 
occurrence of Xe and tungsten (W) isotopic heterogeneity in plume- 
derived basalts®" and their long-term preservation in the mantle. Here 
we describe measurements of I partitioning between liquid Fe alloys 
and liquid silicates at high pressure and temperature and propose that 
Xe isotopic anomalies found in modern plume rocks (that is, rocks 
with elevated 7He/*He ratios) result from I/Pu fractionations during 
early, high-pressure episodes of core formation. Our measurements 
demonstrate that I becomes progressively more siderophile as pressure 
increases, so that portions of mantle that experienced high-pressure 
core formation will have large I/Pu depletions not related to volatility. 
These portions of mantle could be the source of Xe and W anomalies 
observed in modern plume-derived basalts”-*+*". Portions of mantle 
involved in early high-pressure core formation would also be rich 
in FeO", and hence denser than ambient mantle. This would aid 
the long-term preservation of these mantle portions, and potentially 
points to their modern manifestation within seismically slow, deep 
mantle reservoirs!’ with high *He/*He ratios. 

Mantle plumes contain components with high *He/*He ratios that 
have been broadly interpreted as evidence for a primordial reservoir 
within Earth’ (hereafter high-*He/*He mantle is referred to as ‘plume 
mantle’). Recent high-precision analyses of Xe isotopes from plume 
mantle reveal a common signature of a low 29K e*/6Xe*,, ratio com- 
pared to mid-ocean-ridge basalt (MORB) mantle“. '°Xe* is the decay 
product of short-lived and volatile 1°I. '°°Xe*p, is the decay product 
of short-lived and refractory *“*Pu. Consequently, low 'Xe*/!76Xe*p, 
ratios for plume mantle have been interpreted to reflect an early deple- 
tion of I related to degassing of materials accreted to Earth”. 

Other observations of plume mantle, however, are not readily 
explained by degassing processes. Modern plume mantle contains W 
isotopic anomalies, both higher and lower than MORB mantle®!®, that 
result from the decay of short-lived hafnium (1®°Hf). In contrast to I, 
both W and Hfare refractory and not affected by degassing. W anom- 
alies reflect the separation of core-forming metal from the silicate man- 
tle early in Solar System history owing to the strong tendency of the 
core to incorporate W and fractionate Hf/W ratios within terrestrial 
bodies!>!8. Moreover, early accretion of volatile-poor material, as 
would be required to generate low !”’Xe*/!°°Xe*p, ratios related to I 
volatility, would result in FeO-poor, buoyant mantle!!, which would be 
difficult to sequester and preserve at the base of the mantle where 
plumes originate’. In this study, we test the hypothesis that Xe and W 
anomalies in plume mantle were generated by the same process—core 
formation at high pressures—by quantifying how I partitions between 
liquid Fe alloy and liquid silicate at equilibrium (Direct jst = met /[Hsu, 
where brackets denote concentration). 

Limited experimental data at 2-20 GPa (about 2,800 K) demonstrate 
that I can be siderophile and that its partitioning behaviour is affected 


by alloying components in liquid Fe”, but the peewee temperature 
and compositional (P-T-X) dependencies of D! met/si] Main unknown 
under conditions directly relevant to deep magma oceans. If D},., sil 
values are sensitive to P-T-X under the conditions associated with core 
formation, then I/Pu variations should be formed with co-variations 
in Hf/W in the mantle. Over time, these co-variations of I/Pu and Hf/W 
would evolve coupled Xe and W anomalies if mixing with the remain- 
ing mantle was limited. 

We define the P-T-X dependencies of D1... ,, by conducting parti- 
tioning experiments in a laser-heated diamond anvil cell (DAC) (beam- 
line 13-ID-D at the Advanced Photon Source) at temperatures from 
3,100 K to 4,900 K, pressures from 20 GPa to 45 GPa, and oxygen fugacity 
from —0.5 to —2.0 logarithmic units relative to the iron—wiistite buffer 
(Methods, Supplementary Table 1). These are conditions directly rele- 
vant to deep magma oceans and related core formation events (such as 
in ref. 11). Cross-sections of heating spots were exposed for chemical 
analysis using a focused ion beam (Fig. 1). 

The concentration of I and other elements in metal and silicate 
phases were quantified using a JEOL 8530F microprobe (Methods). 
Measured D! mét/sil values (as atomic ratios) vary from 0.32 to 14 (n= 18, 
Table 1). To relate Dat «| Variations in the present experiments to 
P-T-X conditions of core formation, we conducted a stepwise, 
unweighted least-squares regression (Methods, Extended Data Fig. 1, 
Supplementary Table 2): 


In(D nets) = (461 + 147)P/T — (12£3)X ep — (21 £4) X ret 4 
— (541) — In(yige 
where 
= T,/TI (i met f t nue Lilet) : | 
[ilmet 1 = [Umet 
2 1 \ 1 I [met 
lll [ Tle | 20 = (her J ” 


for element i=O or S, and ore _ is the activity coefficient for Fe in the 
liquid alloy calculated by equation (23) of ref. 21, [i] met is the atomic 
fraction of S or O present in the metal alloy, and T, is 1,873 K. Quoted 
uncertainties are 1 standard errors. Negative coefficients for the X}, ae 
terms signify more siderophile partitioning behaviour because xh cnet 
correlates negatively with [iD mer. The magnitudes of the coefficients 
associated with the P/T and X°.., terms are corroborated by a series of 
piston cylinder experiments (Extended Data Fig. 2, Supplementary 
Tables 2 and 3). 

Application of this parameterization to MORB mantle core forma- 
tion models yields a De hail value of 3.4 + 1.1 (1a) (blue circle, Fig. 2a) 
and confirms that the core can be an impomaat reservoir for bulk Earth 
I and !??Xe* (ref. 20). This estimate for Diack «| 1S derived using the 
P-T-X conditions (38 GPa, 3,500 K) that produce mantle with bulk 
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Figure 1 | Compositional maps of Fe, Mg and I from the sample 
recovered from DAC_I_EXP5, spot 3 at 4,500 K and 40 GPa. a, Fe 

map; b, Mg map; and c, I map. The smaller dashed outline in each image 
surrounds the quenched liquid-Fe alloy, the core-analogue material. The 
larger dashed outline defines the area of the quenched silicate liquid, the 
magma-ocean-analogue material. The I in c is enriched in core-analogue 
material and depleted in magma-ocean-analogue material. Maps are taken 
by energy dispersive spectroscopy (EDS; at 10 kV). Scale bar is 10j1m. 


silicate Earth (BSE) values for [FeO] and [W] (Supplementary Table 4), 
under the endmember scenario that metal segregated from MORB 
mantle at a temperature along the mantle liquidus” and occurred as a 
single event with complete equilibrium between silicate and metal. 
Major-element chemistry calculations of core-mantle equilibrium fol- 
low the approach of ref. 11, and W partitioning is taken from the 
parameterization reported in ref. 18. Accounting for [W]psp and 
[FeO ]gsz in a single-stage core formation model requires a Hf/Wpsz 
ratio between 74 and 93 (3.0-3.8 parts per billion (p.p.b.) Wgsg), higher 
than the current best estimate of 18 for primitive MORB source mantle 
(Methods, Supplementary Table 4). 

Given that I is a siderophile element, different episodes of core 
formation will create early-forming I/Pu variability, and hence 
129Xe*/136Xe*,,, heterogeneity in the mantle” (Fig. 2). A (2.80.4) x lo 
depletion in I for plume mantle would account for the °Xe*/°Xe*p, 
offset between MORB and plume mantle if both reservoirs synchro- 
nously closed to Xe loss®. A Di, et/sil value of 14.4+2.1 (10) is sufficient 
to deplete I in plume mantle by 2.8 x relative to MORB mantle (the 
uncertainty on I depletion is not propagated to the Dj, jst Value) if 
equal concentrations of I were present during plume and MORB mantle 
core formation. Larger depletions of I are required to explain the low 
129Xe*/13°Xe*p, ratios of plume mantle if plume mantle closed to Xe 
loss before MORB mantle did. Smaller depletions are needed if I was 
present at lower abundances during plume mantle core formation. The 
fact that I is siderophile under high P-T conditions (1) removes the 
need to interpret low '?°Xe*/!3°Xe*p, mantle ratios as strictly related 
to volatile-element depletion during earlier stages of accretion’ * and 
(2) argues against low W anomalies being related to the incorporation 
of metal into plume mantle’® because early-forming, high P-T metal 
should contain relatively high !*°Xe*/!°°Xe*p,, opposite to the obser- 
vations of refs 2-4. 

Tungsten becomes less siderophile with increasing P along the man- 
tle liquidus and with increasing oxygen fugacity'®'*. Thus, increas- 
ing the P for core-mantle equilibration would produce mantle with 
decreased Hf/W and I/Pu ratios. These parent-daughter fractiona- 
tions will produce coupled Xe and W anomalies in the mantle with 
time. We quantify the coupled production of Xe and W anomalies 
resulting from the partitioning of land W under a range of P-timing 
conditions for single-stage core formation (Fig. 3a). Partitioning for 
I follows from equation (1). Core formation chemistry is calculated 
in a single-stage framework to limit the number of free parameters 
and to emphasize the direct effects of partitioning’. See Methods for 
additional details regarding the isotopic evolution calculation. The 
goal here is to identify P-timing conditions for core formation where 
mantle forms with a >2.8 x depletion in I and with the most extreme 
W anomalies observed for plume mantle, both higher and lower than 
MORB mantle”. 

Mantle that conforms to these geochemical requirements expe- 
riences core formation under higher P conditions and earlier com- 
pared to MORB mantle (Fig. 3a). High P conditions are required to 
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Table 1 | Data used to determine the | partitioning parameters in 
equation (1) 


Spot P/T 
Experiment number (GPaK~!) [S]met [O]met [met  In(inet/sid Inte.) 
DAC_I_EXP1 1 0.006 0.197 0.038 0.005 —0.15 0.01 
DAC_I_EXP1 2 0.0074 0.083 0.119 0.009 1.26 0.25 
DAC_I_EXP1 3 0.0073 0.341 0.167 0.019 2.03 1.26 
DAC_ILEXP3 lupper 0.0098 0.063 0.055 0.004 0.76 —0.3 
DAC_ILEXP3  llower 0.0098 0.065 0.107 0.004 0.85 0.09 
DAC_I_EXP3 2 0.0103 0.227 0.158 0.018 1.85 0.62 
DAC_|_EXP3 3 0.0088 0.258 0.063 0.002 0.92 0.19 
DAC_I_EXP5 2 0.0094 0.224 0.275 0.004 18 1.36 
DAC_|_EXP5 3 0.0088 0.319 0.181 0.005 2.56 0.93 
DAC_|_EXP5 4 0.0082 0.3 0.062 0.01 1.47 0.13 
DAC_I_EXP8 1 0.0092 0.145 0.298 0.028 2.35 0.91 
DAC_|_EXP8 2 0.01 0.189 0.223 0.024 2.21 0.81 
DAC_I_EXP9 4 0.0089 0.001 0.044 0.003 —1.14 —0.1 
DAC_I_EXP10 2 0.0092 0.001 0.038 0.008 —0.38 —0.11 
DAC_I_EXP10 5 0.0076 0.001 0.04 0.006 —0.76 —0.12 
DAC_I_EXP11 2 0.0095 0.103 0.192 0.019 1.55 0.83 
DAC_I_EXP11 4 0.0081 0.365 0.168 0.015 2.64 12 
DAC_|_EXP13 2 0.006 0.35 0.191 0.007 —0.29 1.36 
Each data category (for example, P/T) used in equation (1) was identified as significantly 
correlated with variations in In(DI_ 4) + InGof®,9) at the 2c confidence level using an 
unweighted, stepwise fitting routine. A complete listing of compositional, pressure, temperature, 


and uncertainty metadata associated with each DAC heating spot is provided in Supplementary 
Table 1. 


deplete I and evolve to the lower !*°Xe*/13°Xe*p, ratios associated 
with plume mantle?**. Early metal segregation from plume mantle 
is required to evolve the observed high and low W anomalies”””. 
Tungsten isotope evolution in plume mantle follows a two-stage 
calculation (single-stage core formation). Within the endmember 
scenario of single, discrete metal segregation events for different 
mantle reservoirs, the MORB mantle age corresponds to the final 
step of core formation, and earlier plume mantle ages imply that 
core formation for these mantle reservoirs occurred before accretion 
was complete. 

Core formation scenarios that successfully account for Xe and W 
anomalies also produce plume mantle with high FeO contents (Fig. 3). 
FeO-rich, dense mantle would be robust to mixing with other mantle 
reservoirs’, and this may explain why plume mantle preserves isotopic 
anomalies associated with short-lived decay. High FeO contents are 
a direct result of the high P-T metal-silicate equilibrium!” that is 
required to explain the >(2.8+0.4) x depletion in I. A crucial facet 
to the modelling presented here is that I, a highly volatile element, 
was present during core formation for both plume and MORB mantle 
rather than being added only during the late veneer”* (see Methods for 
additional discussion). 

In addition to being FeO-rich, mantle that experienced core forma- 
tion under high P-T conditions would form with elevated abundances 
of moderately siderophile elements (MSEs), including W, Ni and Co 
(Extended Data Fig. 3), and high oxygen fugacity!!. Accordingly, this 
model predicts positive correlations between the magnitude of W 
anomalies and the abundances of MSEs in plume mantle. Such cor- 
relations have not been resolved, and the potential contribution of 
plume mantle to the bulk silicate Earth MSE budget is highly variable 
owing to the uncertainty for plume mantle volume and MSE concen- 
trations (see Methods). We emphasize that plume mantle is dominated 
by Xe recycled from the atmosphere”. The presence of this recycled 
Xe component demonstrates that the geochemistry of plume mantle 
mostly reflects recycled materials, not accretion processes, and that 
geochemical correlations associated with accretion will be obscured. 
The preservation of Xe and W isotopic anomalies may be related to the 
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Figure 2 | I partitioning (7**-corrected) during core formation with 
corresponding Xe isotopic evolution in different mantle domains. 
a, Measured Diret /sil values (dots, 1o horizontal and vertical uncertainties) 
from this study are corrected to the mantle liquidus geotherm” and O 
content of the Fe alloy (S-free) in equilibrium with silicate along the 


liquidus geotherm. Predicted D',., jsi| Values are plotted as the solid line: 


fluid mobility of Xe and W during subduction and their corresponding 
inefficient recycling””®. 

Linking short-lived isotopic heterogeneity to discrete episodes of 
core formation implies that Earth’s mantle retains a record of the inter- 
mediate stages of its growth (Fig. 4). We summarize our model timeline 
as follows: Earth grew sufficiently large such that I became siderophile 
under deep-mantle P-T conditions (Fig. 2). Subsections of the mantle 
then experienced core extraction under relatively high P-T conditions 
to generate today’s I-depleted plume mantle with higher and lower 
W anomalies (Fig. 3a). The majority of the mantle (MORB mantle) 
experienced a lower average pressure of metal segregation. Plume and 
MORB mantle did not homogenize owing to density differences related 
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equation (1) with associated 1a uncertainty envelope (dotted lines). 

b, Plume mantle formation scenarios with earlier closure ages require 
progressively larger depletions of I to account for the larger proportion of 
undecayed '”°I at closure to evolve to the same '?°Xe*/!*°Xe*p, ratio. 
Vertical lines associated with the black outline symbols on the right-hand 
axis (for the MORB mantle® and the plume mantle*®) are 1c uncertainties. 


to their differing FeO contents (Figs 2 and 3), allowing for the ingrowth 
and preservation of Xe and W anomalies. Our model departs from 
those in which P-T progressively increases throughout accretion and 
the entire mantle homogenizes'!”®. Instead, our model produces an 
initially heterogeneous mantle consistent with dynamical and obser- 
vational constraints. 

Earth was capable of experiencing earlier stages of high P-T core 
formation based on several lines of reasoning. Accretion models 
constrained by the W and Pb isotopic composition of MORB mantle 
suggest that Earth rapidly accreted to nearly its full size within about 
50 million years after the initiation of the Solar System?’ and was there- 
fore capable of producing high pressures before the Moon-forming 
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Figure 3 | P-timing conditions of core extraction scenarios that lead 
to co-evolution of observed Xe and W isotopic anomalies. a, Specific 
modelling targets are as follows: (1) a >2.8x depletion of I relative to 
MORB mantle and (2) the most extreme observed W isotopic anomalies 
(right-facing triangles, high anomalies’; left-facing triangles, low 
anomalies’®), The high P-T conditions associated with plume mantle 


Time (Myr after CAl) 


formation force the FeO content of plume mantle (colour of symbol; 
see colour bar) to be correspondingly high. b, The modelled W isotopic 
evolution that results from the P-timing conditions that successfully 
lead to the observed Xe and W anomalies. CHUR, chondritic uniform 
reservoir. 
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Figure 4 | Cartoon illustrating our model for the co-generation and 
preservation of Xe and W anomalies. a, Earth experiences multiple large 
impacts; I and other highly volatile elements are present. FeO-rich silicate 
liquids are produced via high-B high-T metal-silicate equilibration. The 
high density of these FeO-rich liquids makes them prone to long-term 
preservation as distinct geochemical reservoirs that experienced core 


impact. Energetic impacts that cause deep magma oceans occur 
throughout accretion”®. Following each impact, metal-silicate equilib- 
rium would be established over the depth range of the impact-induced 
magma ocean leading to a range of mantle chemistry. In the deepest 
portions of the magma ocean, metal-silicate equilibration could occur 
under very high P-T conditions such that the silicate liquid is enriched 
in FeO and gravitationally stabilized against convective mixing with 
the rest of the mantle (Fig. 4). The less FeO-rich portions of mantle 
involved in core formation would be more likely to homogenize and 
comprise MORB mantle. 

High P-T core formation, and the concomitant production of FeO- 
rich mantle, may also contribute to the formation of large low-shear- 
velocity provinces and ultralow-velocity zones, which are seismically 
slow and putatively dense regions of the lowermost mantle usually 
associated with plume mantle!??»°, In this context we also note that 
mantle formed under high P-T conditions, and subsequently stored 
near the core-mantle boundary, would suffer minimal *He degassing. 
This may explain the high *He/*He ratios that define high-*He/*He 
(plume) mantle?*"*, 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


DAC experiments. Preparation. All DAC experiments used pre-indented Re gas- 
kets. Gaskets for experiments under 25 GPa were indented to 351m thickness, and 
gaskets for experiments above 25 GPa were indented to 201m thickness. A 130-jzm 
sample chamber was cut into each gasket using a laser drill following indentation. 
A synthetic silicate-metal mixture with a composition of C1/C*! was ball-milled 
and then mixed with 5% KI + 20% FeS using a mortar and pestle. Given the small 
size of each laser heating spot, the fact that the entire sample is not melted, and the 
ubiquitous presence of C, the bulk composition of each laser heating spot is highly 
variable. These starting materials were loaded into sample chambers and then com- 
pressed using stepped anvils machined to the diameter of the sample chamber*’. 
The height of the stepped anvils is about 10j1m. The remaining portions of the 
sample chamber were filled using pressed foils of MgO. This creates a three-layer 
arrangement with two layers of MgO about 10.m thick surrounding a silicate— 
metal mixture approximately 101m thick. Gaskets were then loaded into a DAC 
and placed in a vacuum oven for overnight heating at 110 °C to minimize adsorbed 
water on sample powders. Immediately after removal from the vacuum oven, gas- 
kets were compressed to moderate pressure. Once the DAC had cooled to room 
temperature, the gaskets were compressed to the desired experimental pressure. 
Pressure upon compression was monitored using the diamond edge technique”. 
Laser heating and X-ray diffraction (XRD). DAC sample heating was completed at 
beamline 13-ID-D of the GSECARS facility at the Advanced Photon Source using 
a double-sided, flat-top laser heating system (A= 1,064nm) with a diameter of 
about 20j1m. Emission spectra were collected for both sides of the heating spot 
using light from a2 jum x 21m region co-aligned with the XRD measurements. 
Temperatures were calculated from the emission spectra, assuming greybody 
behaviour. Temperatures reported here used light collected between 670nm and 
770 nm. Including longer-wavelength data reduced the quality of fit and generally 
resulted in lower temperatures (about 200 K). Each reported temperature is the 
average of a series of measurements taken in rapid succession. At high tempera- 
ture (>3,000 K), five spectra are taken for each series per side of the heating spot. 
Temperatures reported for an experiment are the average of the final series of 
temperature measurements on the hotter of either the upstream or downstream 
sides. We take the hotter of the two temperatures as there is the potential for small 
misalignments between the hottest portion of the heating spot and the region 
where light was collected for the spectral measurement. Any misalignment creates 
bias towards cooler temperatures. Uncertainties in temperature are the standard 
deviations (1c) of the final series of temperature measurements on the hotter side 
of the DAC plus an analytical uncertainty of 100 K. Heating cycles generally lasted 
several minutes and heating spots were held at peak or near-peak temperatures for 
>10s. Temperatures for DAC experiments are reported in Supplementary Table 1. 

XRD data were collected for every heating spot before heating and with every 
temperature measurement during heating. These data we processed with Dioptas 
software* to calculate pressure before heating (‘cold pressure’) and pressure during 
the heating cycle (Supplementary Table 1). We use the unit cell volume of MgO, 
which was present as the pressure medium in all experiments, to calculate the 
cold pressure. 

The pressure during the heating cycle deviates from the cold pressure owing 
to relaxation of the sample and thermal expansivity. The combination of these 
effects generally results in a 10-20% increase in pressure upon heating to melting 
temperatures at mid-mantle pressures®. 

At high temperatures (>3,000 K) in the experiments reported here, a second set 
of MgO peaks are present within the XRD spectra. This second set of MgO peaks 
are shifted towards larger volume compared to the MgO peaks of the pressure 
medium. We interpret the larger-volume MgO peaks to be the Fe-bearing MgO 
phase that mantles all heating spots in the present experiments (Fig. 1), and these 
peaks are used to calculate thermal pressure. To calculate pressure, we apply the 
volume measurements from the XRD data and the temperature measurements to 
the thermal equation of state for MgO from ref. 36. This approach neglects the FeO 
present in the mantling MgO phase (magnesium number Mg# of about 80) and 
the temperature gradient across the mantling phase. These two effects cancel to a 
degree. This approach has the advantage of being able to monitor thermal pressure 
over the duration of the experiment. Uncertainty on the pressure measurement is 
the fractional uncertainty of the temperature measurement multiplied by the hot 
pressure plus 2 GPa (Supplementary Table 1). 

Heating spots DAC_I_EXP5 spot 4, DAC_I_EXP11 spot 4, and DAC_I_EXP13 
spot 2 all have thermal pressure in excess of 30% initial pressure. This is larger than 
normally attributed to thermal pressure in core formation DAC experiments*”. We 
suggest that the large thermal pressure relates to the pre-relaxation of the heating 
spot due to previous heating spots completed in the same cell. 

Chemical analysis preparation. The heating spots of the DAC experiments were 
prepared for analysis using a focused ion beam (30kV, Ga* ions, Auriga, Zeiss 
Instruments) at Carnegie Institution for Science, Washington DC following the 


technique of ref. 38. Samples were milled to expose a cross-section of the heating 
spot parallel to the laser beam used to heat the sample. Milling proceeded on each 
heating spot until quenched metal and quenched silicate phases were exposed and 
the exposure of the metal phase had nearly reached its full diameter. The final mill- 
ing step was completed with a 2-nA beam to prepare a flat surface for wavelength 
dispersive spectroscopy analysis and EDS mapping. 

Piston cylinder experiments. Preparation. A series of piston cylinder experiments 
were conducted at the Department of Mineral Sciences, National Museum of 
Natural History, USA, to corroborate the DAC results. Experiments were run using 
0.5-inch-diameter assemblies, comprising BaCO3 pressure media wrapped in Pb foil, 
straight-walled graphite heaters, and MgO spacers. Temperatures were monitored 
using a D-type thermocouple housed in a four-hole alumina rod inserted axially 
into the assembly. MgO spacers were machined to position the hotspot between the 
sample capsule and the thermocouple junction. Starting materials were oxide and 
carbonate powders mixed to generate a basaltic composition (62A from ref. 39). This 
powder was decarbonated and reduced to the oxygen fugacity of mostly iron-wiistite 
(IW) at 1,373 K overnight. Following decarbonation and reduction, the oxide was 
then mixed with either FeNiSi alloy, FeSi alloy, FeSi+ FeS or Fe + FeS to yield a 50:50 
silicate~metal mixture by weight. I was added as KI, AgI or I to yield approximately 
4 wt% | in the starting material. Graphite capsules were used in all experiments. 
Capsules were isolated from the graphite heater by an Al,O; sheath, and the ther- 
mocouple was isolated from the graphite capsule by a 1-mm-thick disk of MgO. 

Samples were cold-compressed to 1 GPa. Following compression, sample tem- 

peratures were ramped to 1,073 K and allowed to sinter for 2h. Experiments were 
then ramped to 1,973 K and held at that temperature for 20-40 min. Experimental 
pressures were 1.5 GPa. 
Chemical analysis preparation. Piston cylinder experiments were prepared to mini- 
mize the loss of fluid-mobile components from the run products. A basaltic silicate 
composition was chosen to enable the silicate to quench to a glass. Graphite cap- 
sules were sectioned using a diamond wafering blade without lubrication. Initial 
exposure of run products was completed with SiC sandpaper using Turbinoid 
as a lubricant. Final polishing was completed using alumina-impregnated sheets 
without lubricant. 

A series of piston cylinder experiments were run and prepared with water-based 

lubrication. In these experiments, I-rich materials were observed on the polished 
surfaces following the final polishing step. We do not report these experiments 
because of the clear mobility of I before analysis. 
Chemical analysis. Chemical analyses were completed using a JEOL 8530F 
field-emission microprobe at the Carnegie Institute for Science. Analyses of metal 
phases were performed with a beam diameter ranging from a focused beam to a 
2-\um-diameter beam. Analyses on silicate materials were conducted with a 1-1m- 
diameter beam. All analyses employed a 10-kV accelerating voltage and 2-10-nA 
beam current. Repeated analyses of the same material with different current 
densities yielded no evidence for the volatilization of I during microanalysis. 
Analytical standards for silicate analyses were ENALS (enstatite stoichiometry 
glass with 5 wt% Al,O3, for Mg, Si and Al), basalt 812 glass (for Ca, K, Fe), FeS, 
(for S), and KI (for I). Analytical standards for metal analyses were ENAL5 (for 
Mg, Si and Al), basalt 812 glass (for Ca and K), FeS, (for S), KI (for I), Fe7C3 (for 
Cand Fe), and Fe3Oy, (for O). The Fe7C3 standard was synthesized following the 
method outlined in ref. 40. Multiple analyses were conducted on the silicate phase 
and metal phase contained within each heating spot. Analytical uncertainties are 
calculated as standard errors of the repeat analyses of a given material. Standard 
errors are reported because the quench textures of metals and silicate can be coarse 
with respect to the beam diameter. Heating spots with small metallic phases were 
analysed and repolished with the focused ion beam to allow for repeat analyses. 
Reanalysis of metals without polishing resulted in analyses with carbon concen- 
trations about 1 wt% higher compared to the original analysis. 

The glass phases of the piston cylinder experiments were analysed using the 
same routine developed for the silicate phases in the DAC. The metallic phases of 
the piston cylinder experiments were analysed with a 15-kV accelerating voltage 
and 50-nA beam current, with the beam defocused to 10|1m, to achieve a lower 
detection limit for I. Standards were the same as the 10-kV routine with the follow- 
ing additions: Ag metal (Ag), basalt 812 glass (Na and Ti), Ni-olivine (Ni), MnO 
(Mn) and chromite (Cr). All samples and standards were coated with Ir to prevent 
charging and facilitate the quantification of C in metal. 

The compositions of DAC experimental products are reported in Supplementary 

Table 1, and the compositions of piston cylinder experimental products are 
reported in Supplementary Table 2. 
Data processing and fitting. To parameterize Diret /sil values we consider the dis- 
solution partitioning reaction: [1],1= [I] met- We take this partitioning reaction as 
opposed to other potential reactions because the speciation of I dissolved in liquid 
Fe alloy and silicate is not known. The partitioning reaction has an associated 
equilibrium constant, Kj. 
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K = etl thet /YeqlFmmet (3) 
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—Ki= exp (4) 
where ¥ denotes the activity coefficient, and [ ] denotes the concentration ofa given 
component. AH®, AS° and AV? are the enthalpy, entropy and volume change of 
the partitioning reaction for a given pressure and temperature. Assuming AH”, 
AS° and AV’ are constant across the pressure and temperature range of interest 
and that ‘ea is a constant, the I partition coefficient (Diet jst = [met /[]sa) can 
be expressed as follows: 


b cP 
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where a, b and ¢ are fitting parameters that scale with AS°, AH° and AV’, 
respectively. Following from equation (24) in ref. 21, Vet is expanded as: 


In(>),.) = In 


met 
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where ie denotes the activity coefficient of I at infinite dilution and ¢ are the 
fitted interaction parameters. The sigma terms sum across the alloying components 
in Fe alloy and X‘,. takes the form: 


met 
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for i=S, C, O or Re and the reference temperature T, = 1,873 K. 

Xinet = (Tr/T) In(1 — [Tmet) (8) 


Known terms are collected on the left and unknown terms are collected on the 
right, to yield the final expression used for parameterization: 
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Variations in In(Dhvex sit) + In(y*<,) were fitted in a stepwise, unweighted least- 
squares approach. The stepwise matrix includes the 1/T, P/T, Xhjas Xosep XS 


met? ~* met? “* met? 
XQ, and XR°. terms. The a term accounts for AS°/R and is forced to be part of 


met 
the parameterization. 

In the first fitting step, the most significant term is XQ, (with a P value of 
0.00005, Extended Data Fig. 1a). Following the addition of Xj, the most signif- 
icant term is X*,,, (with a P value of 0.02), and following the addition of X$,,,, the 
most significant term is P/T (with a P value of 0.007). No additional terms are 
significant at the 95% confidence threshold and are therefore not included in the 
predictive expression for I partitioning (equation (1)). Each step of the stepwise 
regression is plotted in Extended Data Fig. 1. The fact that X/.q, is not significant 
in the stepwise fitting approach suggests that I doping levels are not high enough 
to significantly affect In(Dinet js) Values; that is, doping levels are within the 
Henrian regime. The activity coefficient of I at infinite dilution (equation (5), 70 2) 
in liquid Fe metal is not explicitly accounted for in calculating the solution beha- 
viour of I. This term has the same 1/T dependence as the b term, which is not 
deemed significant and is therefore not included in the current parameterization. 
The parameter values and the associated covariance matrix are included as 
Supplementary Table 3. Covariance plots of parameterization terms are provided 
in Extended Data Fig. 1. 

All silicate and metal data were converted to atomic fractions to calculate 
Diret jsi: Oxygen was subtracted from the silicate analyses according to the valence 
state of the anionic species, S?~ and I-. 

Atomic data were converted to molar oxide for the silicate phase of each experi- 
ment to calculate oxygen fugacity and exchange coefficients. The substitution of S 
and I for O is not accounted for in this conversion. The atomic fraction of S relative 
to Fe in experiments is approximately 0.1. Correspondingly, any reduction to the 
mole fraction of FeO that is due to Fe complexing with S is small. 

Oxygen fugacity for each experiment was calculated with respect to the iron- 
wiistite oxygen buffer as: 


AIW = 2log,, (Xi 0-yFeO/Xie, ye.) (10) 
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We take the expression from ref. 41 for In(yer°): 
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In(5°) = 2, 096/T — 2.6024X Gr? + 2.2105XS1>2 + 0.238XG?° — 0.9666 (11) 


sil 


Calculating In(y**,) requires an understanding of how different components 
interact in liquid Fe alloy, and we follow the formalism for calculating oft ; 
outlined in ref. 21. Non-Fe components in the alloy are limited to O, S and C. 
Interactions are calculated using the ¢ values tabulated in the Steelmaking Data 
Sourcebook**. We do not account for I, Re, Mg, K and Al interactions in calcu- 
lating vi <: Lhese elements are present at minor to trace levels, except for Re, 
which is present at an atomic fraction of about 0.15 in the metallic phases of three 
heating spots. Values of ve, were also calculated using the METALACT calcu- 
lator (MetalAct, http://www.earth.ox.ac.uk/~expet/metalact/; ref. 43) with Si, 
S, O, C and Re interactions. There is good agreement between the two sets of 
calculations (not shown). 

Low totals in the silicate of DAC heating spots. Several heating spots yielded 
low totals during analysis of the silicate (DAC_I_EXP5 spot 2, DAC_I_EXP5 spot 
4 and DAC_I_EXP11 spot 4; Supplementary Table 1). Following the analysis of 
DAC_I_EXP5 spot 2 and DAC_I_EXP5 spot 4, vesiculation of the silicate was 
observed (Extended Data Fig. 4). We interpret this to indicate that the quenched 
silicate phases in these heating spots were volatile-rich. Low totals during analysis of 
DAC_I_EXP11 spot 4 may relate to sample specific geometry issues. Ferropericlase 
and bridgmanite mineral grains were analysed in the region immediately 
surrounding heating spots with low totals (DAC_I_EXP5 spot 2, DAC_I_EXP5 
spot 4 and DAC_I_EXP11 spot 4; not reported). These analyses consistently yielded 
higher totals than the quenched silicate. This provides additional evidence that the 
low totals may be related to unanalysed volatiles and are not likely to be related to 
geometric issues or analytical routine issues. 

We note that changes to the major element compositions of ultramafic melts 

do not appear to have substantial effects on metal-silicate partition coefficients. 
Following other studies**, we assume ultramafic melt composition does not affect 
metal-silicate partition coefficients. The effects of C and H dissolved in ultramafic 
melts have not been quantified, but we assume from the results with major elements 
that C and H do not affect partitioning behaviour. 
Evaluating equilibrium in DAC experiments. The approach to equilibrium in 
the present experiments is evaluated by (1) comparing the exchange systematics of 
the present experiments to previously reported data and (2) reviewing the internal 
systematics of the present experiments. 

Extended Data Fig. 5a compares measurements of Si-Fe exchange coefficients 


between silicate and metal (K%} **) from the present experiments to K%) ** values 


compiled by ref. 38. We choose K ** for comparison because it has a high and 
well-defined temperature dependence and because the compositional effects are 
relatively small and well constrained*”. Data from this study have been corrected 
for Si-Si, Si-O, Si-C and Si-S interactions, and data from the literature have been 
corrected for Si-Si, Si-O and Si-C interactions. Corrections for Si-Si, Si-C and 
Si-S were made using the ¢ parameters reported in ref. 42. Corrections for Si-O 
were made using the ¢ parameter reported by ref. 37. Reported and literature K sire 
values show good correspondence (Extended Data Fig. 5a), suggesting that we 
heated our samples stably for long enough to closely approach chemical equilib- 
rium and to obtain accurate temperature calculations. 

The Mg/Si ratio of eutectic melts in the MgO-MgSiO; system increases with 
pressure up to 45 GPa (ref. 44; Extended Data Fig. 5b). This behaviour provides a 
check on pressure estimates for individual heating spots. Circle symbols are from 
this study and are binned into three groups by Mg#. Darker symbols denote a 
lower Mgz. Silicate Mg# spans from 61 to 77. Square symbols have a Mg# of 100 
and are from ref. 44. 

Compared to the silicate compositions of MgO-MgSiO; eutectic melts 
reported by ref. 44 at 35 GPa and 45 GPa (Extended Data Fig. 5b), the silicate 
liquids from this study have uniformly higher (Mg + Fe)/Si ratios at similar 
pressures. More FeO-rich silicate liquids within a given pressure range also plot 
towards higher (Mg + Fe)/Si ratios. These behaviours are expected for systems of 
similar pressure but variable FeO content. The addition of FeO to a system lowers 
the melting point of MgO relative to MgSiOs, shifting the eutectic towards MgO. 
Further support for the pressure calculation comes from the similar slopes of 
(Mg + Fe)/Si versus pressure for the Mg# groups (symbols of same colour) and 
the eutectic melt slope”. 

Mobility of I during sample preparation. Experiments conducted with a DAC 
were prepared for analysis exclusively using a focused ion beam. No contact 
was made between the samples and a fluid that may promote I mobilization. 
Nonetheless, many DAC samples developed I-rich blebs in the vicinity of the 
exposed heating spots during storage in desiccators (Extended Data Fig. 6). Heating 
spots were analysed using EDS before their removal from the focused ion beam 
(before the appearance of I-rich blebs). The I contents of the metals and silicates 
before and after the appearance of I-rich blebs are indistinguishable. This indicates 
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that the I-rich blebs were not derived from the silicate or metal phases and that the 
I-rich blebs did not modify the I content of the silicate and metal phases. 

EDS analyses of the I-rich blebs indicate that they are rich in Fe, C, I and O. In 

DAC experiments without S, a material with a similar composition mantles the 
metal phases (Extended Data Fig. 6) and can extend into the region immediately 
surrounding the heating spot. We consider this material to be a phase that is sepa- 
rate to the metal and silicate phases. If this I-rich material exsolved from the metal 
or silicate during quenching in the S-free experiments (the mantling phase is not 
present in S-bearing experiments), this would imply a very O-rich and I-rich metal 
or silicate. This possibility is not supported by the partitioning behaviour of O and 
[in S-bearing experiments. Specifically, I partitioning for S-free experiments is 
well predicted by S-bearing experiments, and O solubility in metals from S-free 
experiments is similar to those measured in S-bearing experiments. Moreover, the 
fact that I-rich blebs are not always observed in direct contact with the silicate or 
metal phase of a heating spot suggests an independent origin for the I-rich material 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). 
Comparison of DAC and piston cylinder results. A series of piston cylinder 
experiments were completed to validate the In(D\,., jsil) Xpression derived using 
the DAC results (equation (1)). All experiments were conducted at 1.5 GPa and 
1,973 K. In all but two experiments the concentration of I in the metal phase was 
below the detection limit, precluding the quantification of In(Di,¢, js) Values. For 
the analytical parameters (15 kV, 50 nA, 60s/30s peak/off-peak counting time) 
used to measure I in metals of the piston cylinder experiments, the detection limit 
is 0.006 wt% or 60 parts per million. We take the detection limit to calculate upper 
limits on In(Dinet js!) Values for these experiments (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

I partition coefficients were quantified for two S-bearing piston cylinder experi- 
ments. The S-bearing experiments contained two, immiscible metallic liquids; one 
S-rich and the other S-poor. I is detectable only in the S-rich metallic phase, con- 
sistent with S in metallic liquids increasing In(Dhe | si) Values (equation (1)). The 
two S-bearing experiments were conducted at AIW — 4.7 and AIW — 1.9, where 
AIW + ais fugacity in log units relative to the iron—wiistite oxygen buffer. The 
more reduced eaperimcn yielded a In(Dh.., js) Value that is lower than the 
predicted range for In(D et/sil) at low pressure (95% confidence aesiole 
Extended Data Fig. 2a). The more oxidized experiment yielded a higher In(D}.., sil) 
value that is within the predicted In(D\,., js) Tange. Oxygen fugacity ( f,,) in the 
DAC experiments averaged AIW— 1.3, similar to the more oxidized piston n dylinder 
experiment (AIW—1.9). Thus, the piston cylinder experiments provide independ- 
ent support for the predictive puiltyy of the DAC regression for systems with similar 
to, The fact that the measured In(D),., si!) Values and upper limit In(Dhe sil) Values 
plot mostly near the lower limit of the uncertainty envelope favours models with 
larger P/T terms and lower intercepts (Extended Data Fig. 2b). 

From the two piston cylinder experiments, there is preliminary support for 
oxidizing conditions promoting I partitioning into metallic liquids. This behaviour 
is consistent with that of other anionic species in core-forming environments**-*’. 
Taking the two piston eylinder experiments with measurable I in the metallic phase 
as a guide for howIn(D}.,,, js) Scales with f, allows the piston cylinder data to be 
corrected to the average So, of the DAC experiments (ATW—1.3). The So, -cor- 
rected piston cylinder data are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 2b. 

We choose not to include an f, term in the DAC data regression because (1) 

we apply equation (1) under ho, similar to the DAC data, (2) the f, term is not 
statistically significant (P value > 0. 05) within the stepwise fit of in DAC data, 
and (3) a systematic study quantifying the relationship between Io, and In(D inet sil) 
has not been completed. 
Modelling Xe and W isotope evolution. Establishing the I/Pu fractionations 
required to produce !°Xe*/!9°Xe*p, variability between MORB and plume 
mantle. The pertinent isotopic observations comparing Xe isotopes in MORB and 
plume mantle are as follows: MORB and plume mantle !”’Xe*/!°°Xe*p, values are 
8.27? , and 2.9*)'t, respectively’, that is, the !2°Xe*/!3°Xe*p, ratio for MORB man- 
tle is 2.8 + 0.4 higher than in plume mantle. We note the uncertainties in MORB 
and plume mantle !?°Xe*/!°°Xe*p, values are similarly asymmetric such that their 
ratio has symmetric uncertainty at the precision of the measurements. Isotopic 
variability within !°Xe*/!°Xe*p, reflects a combination of different Xe closure 
ages for plume and MORB mantle and the I/Pu ratios of these two reservoirs 
during the lifetime of the parent isotope. The Xe closure age (I-Pu-Xe) is the age 
at which a reservoir starts to accumulate radiogenic Xe related to I and Pu decay. 
Closure age is calculated as: 
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where '?°Xe*/!*°Xe*p, is determined for different geochemical reservoirs using 
average carbonaceous chondrite (AVCC) values for initial mantle Xe (taken from 


ref. 8) and the remaining parameters are reported in ref. 49. We use the AVCC- 
based calculations because AVCC provides the best fit* to the non-radiogenic com- 
ponents to mantle Xe. The '”7I contents of MORB mantle are updated to reflect the 
most recent estimates’ of 7 +3 p.p.b. I for the bulk silicate Earth. 

If MORB and plume mantle closed to Xe loss with the same I/Pu ratios, then 
MORB mantle must have closed to Xe loss about 30 million years earlier than 
plume mantle to account for its 2.8 x higher ratio of !?’Xe*/!°Xe*p, (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a). The apparent common heritage of the W isotopes of MORB mantle 
and the Moon®)»?, however, suggests that MORB mantle closed to Xe loss after the 
plume mantle did. Lowering the I/Pu ratio of plume mantle progressively lowers its 
Xe closure age. Equal Xe closure ages for plume and MORB mantle are accounted 
for if the plume mantle closed with a 2.8 x lower I/Pu ratio compared to MORB 
mantle (Fig. 2b). Greater depletions of I/Pu for plume mantle translate to Xe closure 
ages that predate Xe closure in MORB mantle (Fig. 2b). 

We note that the radiogenic component of the '”’Xe/"*°Xe ratio for plume man- 
tle, corrected for recycling, is also approximately 3 x lower than MORB mantle 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b, Supplementary Table 4). The radiogenic component of 
the !°Xe/"°Xe ratio is calculated as follows: 


129 130 129 130 129 130 
Xe/ XE radiogenic = Xe/ XE mantle—recycling—corrected — Xe/ XE initial (13) 


where !°Xe/!°Xenitial = 6.286 (ref. 49). The similar offsets for 1°Xe/?°Xeradiogenic 
and !°Xe*/!36Xe*p, between plume and MORB mantle imply that they are related 
to the behaviour of I, and not Pu or Xe, during accretion. 

Developing W isotopic targets. Xenon from MORB mantle and plume mantle is 
dominantly from the atmosphere” ***. The injection of atmospheric Xe into the 
mantle occurs during subduction of slab materials that have interacted with oce- 
anic waters. These materials contain W from the MORB mantle, and therefore, the 
injection of atmospheric Xe into the mantle also contains a component of MORB 
W. The MORB mantle '*’W/1*4W ratio is not affected by this process, but back- 
mixing MORB W into plume mantle will dilute any '*’W/'**W anomaly present 
in plume mantle and change its concentration of W. 

The degree that plume '**w/'**W anomalies are diluted owing to backmixing 
of MORB W depends on the coupling between Xe and W during their respective 
deep cycles. Both W and Xe are efficiently stripped from the slab because they 
are incompatible in mantle and slab minerals and fluid that is mobile during slab 
subduction®>>. Alteration of oceanic crust results in a net uptake of Xe into the 
slab before subduction, increasing Xe concentrations in oceanic crust by 100x to 
100,000 over Xe concentrations in MORB mantle. 

The W/Th ratio for arc lavas affected by slab melts is essentially equal to the W/Th 

ratio for MORB*'. Given that W and Th are incompatible during slab melting, 
the equality of W/Th in the slab melt and in MORB suggests minimal uptake 
or loss of W during hydrothermal alteration of oceanic crust. Assuming a 10x 
increase in [W] for oceanic crust over MORB mantle (10% mantle melting), the 
slab crust enters the subduction zone with an elevated Xe/W ratio that is 10 to 
10,000 x greater than in MORB mantle. Tungsten and Xe are both mobile during 
subduction®~>>, but the relative efficiency of Xe and W removal from the slab 
during dehydration and melting is not known. Because of this uncertainty and 
the uncertainty on Xe/W ratios of plume mantle, we take the modern 1 W/!*4w 
anomalies as the targets for modelling the isotopic evolution of plume mantle (no 
W dilution). 
Calculation of W and Xe isotopic anomalies resulting from discrete stages of core 
formation. To identify scenarios where the short-lived isotopic signatures observed in 
plume and MORB mantle can be generated, we modelled the 182w/184W evolution 
and I depletion of mantle reservoirs that experienced single-stage core extraction at 
different P-T-X-timing conditions. We calculate core formation as a single-stage 
process to limit the number of free parameters within each calculation”’ and to 
facilitate P-T-X-timing comparisons between model outputs. Calculations of 
major-element chemistry resulting from core formation follow the approach of 
ref. 11, in which the following mass balance equation is solved: 


[(FeO), (NiO) )(SiO2)- (Mg, Al mCan)O] + [FeaNipO,Sialcore 


‘mantle 


—[(BeO),,(NiO) ,,(SiO2)_(MgAlnCan)O] + [BegiNip/O,rSigreore (14) 
where a, b, c, u, m, n, x, y and z are defined by the composition of the starting 
material, and a’, b’, c’, x’, y’, z' are unknowns determined on the basis of the par- 
titioning of Ni, Si and O at the chosen P-T conditions. The starting material used 
for all calculations is an average of the ‘oxidized’ and ‘reduced’ impactor composi- 
tions given by ref. 11. A full description of the procedure used for the major- 
element calculations can be found in ref. 11. This approach has the advantage of 
coupling the P-T conditions of core formation with the mantle FeO content, an 
important constraint in our definition of successful model conditions. Partition 
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coefficients for I are calculated from equation (1). Note that the activity coefficient 
of Fe in liquid Fe alloy under the applicable T-X conditions is very close to 1 
(In(y**,) = 0)and can be neglected in applying equation (1) to natural conditions. 
Tungsten partitioning is given by ref. 18 and takes the following form: 


log (Dyhet sit (wt%)) = 1.85 — 6, 728/T — 77 x (P/T) sie) 
15 
+ 3log(Diret/sit (wt%)) 


A Monte Carlo approach is employed to search the parameter space, in which 
pressure and the timing of the core formation event are selected at random. 
Temperature at the chosen pressure is constrained to lie on the peridotite liquidus 
determined by ref. 22. The distribution of W and I between core and mantle is cal- 
culated from the given expressions for partitioning (equation (1) for I and using ref. 
18 for W) applying the core-mantle chemistry calculated following ref. 11 (equa- 
tion (14)). The evolution of the mantle W isotope composition subsequent to the 
core-forming event is then calculated using the following expression from ref. 62: 


Mw (CHUR) W| 18257¢ (16) 
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where [Pg (CHUR) (t) is the parts per million deviation in the mantle W isotope 
composition at Time t relative to CHUR, Qw is related to ®°H£/!**W of CHUR at 

=0, f@™ is the enrichment in Hf/W relative to CHUR that results from core 
nae and fystage corresponds to the time after Solar System formation of the 
core-forming event being considered. 

Our initial goal was to use the model to determine the conditions of core- 
formation that are compatible with the composition of the MORB source reservoir, 
where this reservoir is approximately comprised of bulk silicate Earth. Models were 
considered successful when they matched [W]®, [FeO] and the isotopic compo- 
sition of the bulk silicate Earth’> (Supplementary Table 4). Our Hf-W age deter- 
mination of core segregation from MORB mantle occurs later in the accretion 
timeline than do previous determinations'’. This difference stems from our 
requirement to satisfy [FeO] sz, in addition to [W]gsp and ®*W/'**W in the Hf-W 
calculation. The mutual satisfaction of [FeO] ss and [W]gsg in a single-stage core 
formation framework is only possible at the lower end of [W]xsx estimates®, which 
forces the Hf-W age to about 50 million years after the initiation of the Solar 
System (approximately the time of condensation of calcium-aluminium-rich inclu- 
sions, CAI) (Fig. 3). Satisfying only [W]psg yields a Hf-W age of about 30 million 
years after CAI’, but the [FeO] psz implied by this calculation exceeds observations. 
To calculate the value of Di, jsil #Pplicable to the core-forming event responsible 
for creating MORB source mantle, we employed the P-T conditions found by 
averaging the conditions of the successful models described above. Additional 
discussion of modelled [W]gsz is provided in the Methods subsection ‘Collateral 
geochemical consequences. 

In the second step of the model we search the P-timing parameter space (T is 
fixed along the liquidus of ref. 22) to identify core extraction scenarios that produce 
a mantle reservoir with ju!*’W values that are low or high relative to those of MORB 
source mantle by the amounts listed in Supplementary Table 4. In these model 
calculations, the measured j1!*’W anomalies!” are the only constraint that must 
be satisfied in order to consider the result a success. These core-forming events 
are those considered further as candidates for the formation of plume mantle. 
Using the P-T conditions from these successful results, we calculate I partition 
coefficients and the corresponding depletions in mantle I that result from core 
extraction. Cases where the calculated I depletion is >2.8x the value predicted 
for MORB source mantle are considered successful for both W and Xe isotopes 
and are plotted in Fig. 3a. 

Dynamical simulations of planetary accretion suggest that the majority of vola- 
tile elements were delivered to Earth in the final 30% of growth™. Relative I deple- 
tion between different sections of mantle (plume mantle and MORB mantle) in 
our model, however, is only a function of core formation. Our model explains I 
depletion in plume mantle without invoking early accretion of volatile-poor mate- 
rial. If the material that accreted to generate plume mantle was in fact volatile- 
depleted, it would reduce the pressure required for segregation of core metal from 
plume mantle (lower Di, ,;) and would allow for segregation later in Solar System 
history (Fig. 3a). 

As noted above, the !?°Xe*/!3°Xe*p, and !?°Xe/!3 Xe radiogenic offsets between 
plume and MORB mantle both require plume mantle I/Pu and I/Xe ratios to be 
approximately 3 x lower than MORB mantle upon formation. Given the differing 
volatilities of I, Pu and Xe, the I/Pu and I/Xe ratios of materials accreted to Earth 
should vary but to different degrees for materials with different volatile contents. 
This suggests that volatile delivery may have been roughly constant during the 
period overlapping plume mantle and MORB mantle core formation. 
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Plutonium, Hf and Xe are assumed not to enter the core in these calculations. 
Partitioning of Xe and other noble gases into the core has been studied by many 
groups and their uniform conclusion is that noble gases are not siderophile®®”, 
at least across the P-T-X conditions explored so far. Xenon partitioning data have 
only been reported between 0.5 GPs and 6 GPa and show a negative correlation 
with increasing pressure, wi 2 Dine jsi| Values decreasing from about 0.1 to about 
0.001 over this pressure range®. We assume that Xe remains lithophile (DX, psa <) 
across the P conditions considered here (up to 80 GPa). Partitioning of Pu during 
core formation has not been directly studied, but other actinides remain lithophile 
under the P-T-X conditions applicable to core formation in deep magma oceans®. 

We do not require that the calculated Xe closure age be the same as the timing 
of core extraction for MORB or plume mantle. Xenon closure ages depend on 
assumptions made for the abundance of I in bulk silicate Earth and assumptions 
regarding retention of Xe before complete closure. Moreover, both single-stage 
core formation and Xe closure calculations are idealized scenarios and do not yield 
ages with absolute chronological meaning. These assumptions make it difficult to 
directly compare the timing of core extraction and Xe closure ages. 

We do not explore the independent effects on W partitioning related to oxygen 
fugacity (bulk oxygen content of the core-mantle system), S, C or temperatures 
removed from the mantle liquidus”’. More reduced, C-rich, and S-poor core forma- 
tion would make W more siderophile!*!* and vice versa. Combined, these effects 
would expand the P-T-timing space (Fig. 3a) for successful W isotopic solutions. 
Collateral geochemical consequences. High-pressure metal-silicate equilibrium 
would cause mantle to form with elevated abundances of moderately siderophile 
elements, FeO contents and oxygen fugacity'!”” (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Many plume-related materials contain these geochemical signals, including ele- 
vated Ni contents and elevated oxygen fugacity®*”° but (as emphasized in the 
main text) plume mantle Xe is dominated (about 90% of total Xe) by a recycled 
component”. Given that the relative efficiency of Xe recycling is probably lower 
than other less fluid-mobile elements it is plausible that geochemical signatures of 
accretion in plume mantle will be overprinted by recycled materials. 

Tungsten is fluid-mobile under conditions relevant to subduction®’, and this 
behaviour may be crucial to preserving W isotopic anomalies”’. High P-T core 
formation generates mantle with elevated [W] (Extended Data Fig. 3), and this 
elevated [W] may also contribute to the long-term preservation of W anomalies. 
The fact that high P-T core formation generates mantle with elevated [W] also 
leads to the prediction that the magnitude of the W anomalies will be correlated 
with [W] in the mantle source (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

According to the modelling presented here, the minimum core equilibration 
pressure that can generate the Xe and W isotopic signatures is about 55 GPa. Under 
these conditions, we predict mantle to form with [W] about 5x that of primitive 
MORB mantle (Extended Data Fig. 3). Partitioning behaviour for W follows from 
ref. 18. Higher-pressure core formation would produce mantle with higher [W]. 
At the highest pressures considered here (80 GPa), mantle will form with [W] 
about 20 compared to primitive MORB mantle. For Ni and Co, plume mantle 
will vary from about 2 x (55 GPa) to about 5 x primitive MORB values (80 GPa). 
Partitioning behaviour for Ni and Co follows from ref. 37. Primitive MORB source 
Ni and Co contents were calculated using the P-T—X identified as successful for 
matching bulk silicate Earth [W]® and FeO (Supplementary Table 4), yielding 
bulk silicate Earth values for [Ni] and [Co] that are approximately 2 lower than 
estimates’!, Consequently, the relative trends, rather than the absolute values, of 
the MSE calculations are more useful in evaluating MSE behaviour and are pre- 
sented here. We emphasize that these calculations are only applicable for plume 
mantle immediately following core formation. Components recycled into plume 
mantle will dilute any geochemical anomalies generated during the formation of 
plume mantle. 

The effect of plume mantle on bulk silicate Earth [W] is not clear, owing to 
uncertainty regarding the volume of plume mantle and [W] in plume mantle. For 
example, plume mantle may be contained within modern large low-shear-velocity 
provinces, which comprise about 8% of the total mantle volume”. If this is true, 
modern plume mantle volume could range from around 8% of mantle volume to 
<1%. If plume mantle is 5% of mantle volume and contains around 20 [W] of 
the primitive MORB source (the high endmember case), plume mantle would 
contribute half of the bulk mantle budget. However, if plume mantle is 1% of the 
total mantle volume and contains 5x [W] of the primitive MORB source (the low 
endmember case), then plume mantle would contribute negligibly to the bulk 
mantle W budget. The most recent estimate® for BSE [W] is 13+ 10 p.p.b., soa 
doubling of bulk mantle [W] is of similar order to current uncertainty estimates. 
Given that Ni and Co would be less enriched in plume mantle compared to W, the 
effect of plume mantle on Ni and Co bulk mantle budgets would be correspond- 
ingly smaller (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

There are caveats to the expected correlation between the elevated [W] and 
W anomalies. Given that Xe is 90% overprinted by recycled materials in plume 
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mantle*“, it is expected that the W anomalies have been diluted since their gene- 
ration. Creating larger initial W anomalies in the mantle (as would be required if 
modern W anomalies have been diluted) requires earlier core formation or lower 
[W] in plume mantle. Lower [W] in the plume mantle could be achieved if plume 
mantle formed under more reduced conditions than considered here or under 
C-rich conditions!*"*. It is also possible that I was available at lower concentra- 
tions during plume mantle core formation. If true, this would allow plume mantle 
core formation to occur at pressures lower than 55 GPa, with correspondingly 
lower enrichments of W in plume mantle compared to MORB mantle. Thus, the 
approximately 5x increase of [W] in the plume mantle is only a minimum value 
for the specific conditions considered here. Nonetheless, elevated [W] associated 
with W anomalies is a prediction of the present model. 

The pressure and timing of core formation for MORB mantle are constrained 
here by identifying the P-timing space (T is fixed by the mantle liquidus of ref. 22) 
within a single-stage model that results in values for '**W/'**w, [W], and [FeO] 
within the permissible range for the bulk silicate Earth (Supplementary Table 4). To 
calculate the f#” value associated with the evolution of !**W/!**W in the MORB 
mantle following core formation (equation (16)), we assume®™ [Hf] gsr = 280 p.p.b. 
Successful single-stage models are found for [W] psx ranging between 3.0 p.p.b. and 
3.8 p.p.b., equating to a Hf/Wesg range of 74-93. A lower Hf/Wgsz value of 18 is 
obtained by dividing best estimates of the Hf/Uchonarite against W/Upgge (12.0 + 4.2 
and 0.65 + 0.45, 2c)**”?, Calculating the corresponding uncertainty on the Hf/ 
Wysz ratio is complicated by the unknown covariance of Hf/Uchondrite and W/Upse 
uncertainties. Taking the extreme upper limit of Hf/Uchonarite and lower limit of 
W/Upse (negatively correlated uncertainties) yields an upper limit Hf/W sz ratio 
of 81. Thus, given the current parameterizations of W and FeO partitioning and 
1827/84 constraints for CHUR and BSE!)!>'8, [W]gcg and [FeO] psp can only 
be mutually satisfied in the single-stage core formation framework explored here 
at the upper limit of the potential Hf/Wgsg range. 

To calculate the value of Hf/Uchondrite (12.0 + 4.2) we average Hf/U meas- 
urements from ref. 73 for chondrites with !”°Hf/!”’Hf ratios within error of the 
accepted value for chondrites of low metamorphic grade (0.282785 + 0.000036, 20). 
We screen for accepted '”°Hf/!7’Hf ratios in our averaging because elemental frac- 
tionations of Hf from U and Lu can occur during metamorphism on chondrite 
parent bodies”’, obscuring the bulk parent body U/Hf ratio. Fractionation of Hf 
from U and Lu is evidenced by a negative correlation between !”°Hf/!””Hf and Hf/U 
ratios within chondritic materials (not shown). 

We emphasize that a single-stage core formation model is an endmember cal- 
culation. Expanding the present model to include multiple stages, non-liquidus 
temperatures, sulphur, carbon or changing oxygen content would enable greater 
overlap between the successful model Hf/W ggg ratios and the geochemically con- 
strained range of Hf/Wgsg. The offset between successful model Hf/Wase values 
and the best estimate of Hf/Wgse does not change the essential result of the mod- 
elling, which is that mantle that experiences core formation, on average, under 
high pressures and early compared to the MORB mantle can evolve the range 
of W and Xe anomalies documented in plume rocks and will be predisposed to 
long-term preservation. 

Data availability. The data supporting the findings of this study are available 
within the paper and its Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Parameterization of I partitioning between identified in the stepwise fitting approach. c, Partitioning of I corrected 
liquid Fe alloy and silicate liquid. a, Partitioning of I plotted against to O- and S-free metal plotted against P/T. The P/T term is the third 
the O content (atomic) of metal phases. Oxygen content of the metal is parameter identified in the stepwise fitting approach. d, A comparison of 
the first parameter identified in the stepwise fitting approach. Higher O observed and predicted I partitioning. I partitioning is predicted using 
contents of metal are associated with greater partitioning of I into metal equation (1) (R? = 0.86). e-h, Covariance plots of parameterization. 
over silicate. b, Partitioning of I corrected to O-free metal plotted against ‘Intercept refers to the constant term in equation (1). 


S content of metal. The S content of the metal is the second parameter 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Piston cylinder data comparison with DAC 
regression. a, A comparison of I partition coefficients determined in 
piston cylinder (PC) experiments and the I partition coefficient predicted 
from equation (1). Piston cylinder data are corrected to remove the effect 
of S and to the O contents of metal predicted along the mantle liquidus of 
ref. 22, allowing a direct comparison to the DAC data model. Upper-limit 
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partition coefficients are consistent with the lower end of the uncertainty 
envelope. The difference in measured I partitioning coefficients in the 
piston cylinder series suggests that I partitioning is redox sensitive. 

b, Measured partition coefficients in piston cylinder series are corrected 
to AIW—1.3 and offset in pressure for clarity. Error bars and the 
uncertainty envelope are 20. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Calculated concentration of MSEs in plume 
mantle as a function of the pressure of core-mantle equilibrium. 

W (a), Ni (b), and Co (c) concentrations in plume mantle all increase with 
increasing core-mantle equilibrium pressure. Results are normalized to 
the calculated concentration of MORB MSEs. MORB MSE concentrations 
are calculated using the average P-T-X conditions that satisfy BSE [W] 
and [FeO] (Supplementary Table 4). Temperatures are assumed to follow 


the mantle liquidus of ref. 22. FeO abundances are calculated following 
ref. 11. W partitioning is from ref. 18. Ni and Co partitioning are from 

ref. 37. Plume mantle data points are plotted only for P-T-X conditions 
that satisfy W and Xe isotopic constraints (see Methods subsection 
‘Calculation of W and Xe isotopic anomalies resulting from discrete stages 
of core formation’). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Imaging of silicate following analysis with 
low electron microprobe total. a, Secondary electron (SE) image of the 
DAC_I_EXP5 spot 4 silicate shows evidence of vesiculation in the area 
that was analysed. b, C map showing no obvious concentration of C local 


to vesiculation. The dark material in the lower left corner of a is diamond. 
Scale bar is 1 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Demonstrations of DAC experiment the silicate phase from this study (circles) and ref. 44 (squares) plotted 

equilibrium. a, Si-Fe exchange coefficient plotted against inverse against pressure. Symbols are grouped for Mg#, with darker symbols 

temperature. Data from this study (circles) are corrected for S-O-C corresponding to lower Mg#. The offset of lower Mg# silicates within a 

interactions with silicon. Squares are from the compilation of ref. 37 pressure range to higher (Mg+Fe)/Si ratios and the similar pressure slopes 

corrected from O-C interactions with silicon. b, (Mg+Fe)/Si ratios of within Mg# groupings support the accuracy of our pressure calculations. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Secondary electron image and EDS maps and silicate phases, and surrounding the Fe alloy phase. b, Map of Fe 

of experiment DAC_I_EXP9 spot 4 showing I mobility. The sequence distribution. The metallic phase is mantled by Fe-rich and I-rich material. 
of images shows the nature and distribution of I-rich materials that are This material is also rich in C and O (not shown). The I-rich material that 
mobilized to the surface of heating spots after storage in desiccators. is present along the edges of the heating spot is also enriched in Fe, C and O. 
a, Map of I distribution. I-rich materials are concentrated along the left c, Secondary electron image. I-rich materials are positive relief features. 
and right edges of the heating spot, within isolated regions of the metal Images are 20 1m wide. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Parent-daughter ratio variations required to 
account for Xe isotopic variability between plume and MORB mantle. 
a, Closure ages plotted against initial !7°I/°**Pu ratios. Closure ages are 
calculated using !*°Xe*/!?°Xep, ratios from ref. 8 and equation (12). The 
MORB mantle !”°I/?44Pu ratio is fixed and derived from estimates for the 
bulk silicate Earth from refs 49 and 50. The grey shading delineates I-Pu-Xe 
closure ages that are equal to or less than that determined for MORB 
mantle. Vertical lines in the grey shaded area are fractional depletions of 
the I/Pu in plume mantle relative to MORB mantle, ordered sequentially. 
The ratios denote the fractional depletion of the I/Pu ratio for plume 
mantle relative to initial MORB mantle. An approximately 3 x lower I/Pu 
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ratio for plume mantle results in equal closure ages for MORB and plume 
mantle. b, Closure ages plotted against the ratio of radiogenic components 
for '?°Xe/!3°Xe within MORB and plume mantle. The upper edge of the 
grey shaded area delineates the upper limit of MORB mantle I-Pu-Xe 
closure. Left and right edges delineate the uncertainty on the ratio of 
radiogenic components observed in MORB and plume mantle. Curves 

are calculations for the ratio of radiogenic components of !?°Xe/!*°Xe 
(denoted ‘-R,, see equation (13)), assuming different fractional depletions 
of the I/Xe ratio in plume mantle relative to initial MORB mantle (see 
fractions plotted along edge of graph). These calculations assume a MORB 
mantle closure age of 61 million years (Ma). 
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Monitoring T cell-dendritic cell interactions in vivo 
by intercellular enzymatic labelling 


Giulia Pasqual', Aleksey Chudnovskiy!, Jeroen M. J. Tas', Marianna Agudelo!, Lawrence D. Schweitzer??, Ang Cui*, 


Nir Hacohen2* & Gabriel D. Victora! 


Interactions between different cell types are essential for multiple 
biological processes, including immunity, embryonic development 
and neuronal signalling. Although the dynamics of cell-cell 
interactions can be monitored in vivo by intravital microscopy', 
this approach does not provide any information on the receptors 
and ligands involved or enable the isolation of interacting cells for 
downstream analysis. Here we describe a complementary approach 
that uses bacterial sortase A-mediated cell labelling across synapses 
of immune cells to identify receptor-ligand interactions between 
cells in living mice, by generating a signal that can subsequently 
be detected ex vivo by flow cytometry. We call this approach for 
the labelling of ‘kiss-and-rur’ interactions between immune cells 
‘Labelling Immune Partnerships by SorTagging Intercellular 
Contacts’ (LIPSTIC). Using LIPSTIC, we show that interactions 
between dendritic cells and CD4* T cells during T-cell priming 
in vivo occur in two distinct modalities: an early, cognate stage, during 
which CD40-CD40L interactions occur specifically between T cells 
and antigen-loaded dendritic cells; and a later, non-cognate stage 
during which these interactions no longer require prior engagement 
of the T-cell receptor. Therefore, LIPSTIC enables the direct 
measurement of dynamic cell-cell interactions both in vitro and 
in vivo. Given its flexibility for use with different receptor-ligand 
pairs and a range of detectable labels, we expect that this approach 
will be of use to any field of biology requiring quantification of 
intercellular communication. 

LIPSTIC is based on proximity-dependent labelling across cell-cell 
interfaces using the Staphylococcus aureus transpeptidase sortase A 
(SrtA). SrtA covalently transfers a substrate containing the sorting 
motif ‘LPXTG’ to a nearby N-terminal oligoglycine” (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). For LIPSTIC, a ligand and receptor of interest are genetically 
fused to either SrtA or a tag that consists of five N-terminal glycine resi- 
dues (G5). Addition of a SrtA substrate (for example, an LPETG peptide 
linked at the N terminus to a detectable label, such as biotin or a fluoro- 
phore) leads to loading of this peptide onto SrtA on the donor cell via the 
formation of an acyl intermediate. When a ligand and receptor interact, 
SrtA catalyses the transfer of the substrate onto the G5-tagged receptor. 
After cells separate, the interaction history is revealed by the presence 
of the label on the surface of the G5-expressing cell (Fig. 1a). To ensure 
that labelling occurs specifically as a readout of the ligand-receptor 
interaction—rather than being driven by the affinity of SrtA to Gs—we 
used an engineered SrtA variant with a 13-fold lower affinity for G5 
compared to wild-type SrtA (Ky, of engineered SrtA = 1,830 + 330.M 
compared to a Ky = 140+ 301M for wild-type SrtA)’. This affinity 
is orders of magnitude lower than most receptor-ligand interactions 
involved in immune function*’. 

To test this system, we transfected two populations of HEK293T 
cells separately with either GS-CD40 or CD40L-SrtA, mixed the 
two populations in the presence of the biotinylated SrtA substrate 
(biotin-LPETG) for 30 min, and then analysed the cells by flow 


cytometry and western blot. To determine specificity, G5-CD40 cells 
were also incubated with HEK293T cells transfected with SrtA fused 
to a CD40L variant carrying two point mutations that strongly impair 
binding to CD40*? (CD40L*—SrtA, Extended Data Fig. 2) or with 
untargeted SrtA anchored to the cell surface by the transmembrane 
domain of PDGER (SrtA-~PDGER) (Fig. 1b, c). Flow cytometric anal- 
ysis showed that G5-CD40° cells were biotinylated efficiently only 
when incubated with cells expressing wild-type CD40L-SrtA (Fig. 1d). 
Western blotting confirmed that LIPSTIC labelling occurred via 
covalent modification of Gs-CD40 (Fig. le). Specific intercellular 
labelling was also achieved with other ligand-receptor pairs that are 
involved in immune cell interactions and neuronal signalling, indi- 
cating that LIPSTIC can be used to analyse a variety of molecular 
interactions (Fig. 1f-h). To visualize the dynamics of LIPSTIC label- 
ling in vitro, we imaged interactions between B cells transduced with 
G5-CD40 and CD4* T cells transduced with CD40L-SrtA and pre- 
loaded with Alexa Fluor 647-LPETG. Substrate transfer between T and 
B cells was observed within minutes of interaction and at the interact- 
ing surface (Extended Data Fig. 3 and Supplementary Video 1). We 
conclude that LIPSTIC is an efficient, specific and versatile method 
that is able to label receptor-ligand interactions across cells in vitro, 
suitable for use with multiple receptor-ligand pairs and for detection 
by both flow cytometry and microscopy. 

To determine whether LIPSTIC can function in vivo and at endo- 
genous levels of receptor and ligand expression, we generated mice 
carrying Cd40 and Cd40lg*" alleles targeted to their endogenous 
loci (Extended Data Fig. 4). Expression of G5-CD40 was made con- 
stitutive, whereas expression of CD40L-SrtA was designed to occur 
only after Cre-mediated excision of a translational stop cassette, in 
order to specify the SrtA* donor cell population. To measure LIPSTIC 
labelling during antigen-specific interactions between T cells and 
antigen-presenting cells, we crossed Cd40lg°"4 to CD4-Cre and to OT-II 
TCR mice, which express a T-cell receptor specific for the chicken oval- 
bumin (OVA) peptide OVA323_ 339 (we refer to this strain as OT-II- 
SrtA). We co-cultured OT-II-SrtA CD4* T cells for 6h with Cd4007% 
splenic dendritic cells treated either with OVA323_339 or with a control 
LCMV-GP.¢i-s0 peptide and added the biotinylated substrate during 
the final 20 min of culture (Fig. 2a). Efficient intercellular labelling only 
occurred when dendritic cells were treated with the cognate peptide, 
which correlated with induction of CD40L-SrtA expression on T cells. 
Dendritic cell labelling was strongly inhibited by addition of a CD40L- 
blocking antibody, confirming that the CD40-CD40L interaction is 
required (Fig. 2b, c). LIPSTIC labelling was dose-responsive over a 
six-log range of OVA peptide concentrations (Fig. 2d, e). Co-culture of 
OT-II-SrtA CD4* T cells with two Cd40°"°> dendritic cell populations 
separately pulsed with either the OVA323-339 or control LCMV-GP¢1_s0 
peptide showed that labelling was restricted to dendritic cells loaded 
with the cognate antigen, also across a wide range of antigen doses 
(Fig. 2f-h). Whereas labelling of cognate dendritic cells increased 
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Figure 1 | Using LIPSTIC to track ligand-receptor interactions. 

a, Schematic representation of the LIPSTIC approach. b, Constructs used 
in c-e. All constructs express a bicistronic gene that encodes a fluorescent 
reporter protein. c, Experimental setup to analyse intercellular labelling 
in transfected HEK293T cells. RT, room temperature. d, Gating strategy 
and histograms showing biotin staining in SrtA* cells (left column, 
indicating the formation of the acyl intermediate) and G5-CD40* cells 
(right column, indicating intercellular transfer). Histograms with dashed 
lines represent untransfected cells. e, Western blot showing expression of 


when the substrate was incubated for a longer time, labelling of control 
dendritic cells was negligible even when the substrate was present for 
the full 6h of co-culture (Extended Data Fig. 5a—c). LIPSTIC was 
also capable of specifically identifying B cells that were productively 
engaged with antigen, as determined by co-culture of antigen-specific 
and polyclonal B cells with OT-II-SrtA CD4° T cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 5d-g). Therefore, LIPSTIC labelling in short-term ex vivo priming 
experiments is dependent on interactions between receptor and ligand, 
dose-responsive across a wide range of antigen concentrations, and 
specific to target cells displaying cognate antigens. Of note, although 
SrtA-CD40L was capable of stimulating B-cell activation when 
expressed on HEK293T cells (Extended Data Fig. 2c), B-cell activation 
by CD40L-SrtA CD4* T cells was impaired both ex vivo and in vivo 
when compared to activation by T cells expressing wild-type CD40L, 
indicating that signalling by CD40L is partly compromised (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a, b). This impairment was also seen in mice not carrying 
the CD4-Cre transgene, which expressed a construct that only had a 
translated LoxP site added to the C terminus of CD40L (Extended Data 
Fig. 6b); this impairment therefore more likely represents a specific 
feature of the CD40L molecule than a general property of SrtA-fusion 
proteins. Nevertheless, experiments using dendritic cells as anti- 
gen-presenting cells showed no measurable effect of the Cd40lg5"" 
allele on T-cell proliferation, indicating that the overall kinetics of 
T-cell priming are not affected by CD40L insufficiency (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c); we therefore used interactions between T cells and dendritic 
cells to characterize LIPSTIC labelling in vivo. 
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G5-CD40 (anti-Myc), SrtA fusion constructs (anti-Flag) and intercellular 
labelling (Streptavidin). Tubulin is used as a loading control. f, Constructs 
used in g, h. NLG, neuroligin; NRX, neurexin. g, h, Biotin staining in 
SrtA* cells (acyl intermediate) and G5* cells (intercellular transfer). 
Histograms with dashed lines represent untransfected cells. Histograms 
with solid lines and grey histograms represent G5* cells mixed with 
untransfected and SrtA~PDGER donor cells, respectively. Data are 
representative of three independent experiments. 


To determine whether LIPSTIC can be used in vivo, we used a well- 
established T-cell priming model in which OVA323_339-treated cd40%/5 
dendritic cells were injected subcutaneously into the footpad of recipient 
mice, followed 18h later by intravenous transfer of OT-II-SrtA CD4t 
T cells'®. We delivered the LIPSTIC substrate to the popliteal lymph node 
(PLN) by footpad injection of a total of 300 nmol of biotin-LPETG over 
six injections between 10 and 12h after T-cell transfer (Fig. 3a); T cells 
are engaged in long-lived interactions with antigen-bearing dendritic 
cells at this time, as determined by intravital imaging!°. Flow cytometry 
of PLN cells showed efficient LIPSTIC labelling of transferred den- 
dritic cells, which was dependent on T-cell expression of CD40L-SrtA 
and sensitive to treatment with a CD40L-blocking antibody (Fig. 3b, c 
and Extended Data Fig. 7a). Background labelling was negligible in all 
assayed cell populations (Extended Data Fig. 7b). To further confirm 
the dependence of LIPSTIC labelling on CD40-CD40L interaction, 
we took advantage of the observation that, in the absence of a Ccd40@ 
allele, endogenous N-terminal glycines on the cell surface can function 
as low-efficiency acceptors for the SrtA substrate’! (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c, d). Such labelling was completely absent when Ag-loaded 
dendritic cells were deficient in Cd40, again showing that CD40-CD40L 
engagement is essential for labelling (Extended Data Fig. 7e, f). Analysis 
of the kinetics of substrate clearance from labelled cells showed that a 
fraction of the label was still detectable at 4 and 8h after substrate injec- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 7g-k). 

To measure the interaction between CD4* T cells and endoge- 
nous dendritic cells after immunization, we adoptively transferred 
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OT-II-SrtA CD4* T cells into Cd40°% hosts and performed in 
vivo LIPSTIC labelling at different times after footpad injection of 
10g of OVA in an alum adjuvant (Fig. 3d). LIPSTIC labelling was 
observed as early as 24h after immunization on a small fraction 
of MHC-II"! dendritic cells, which are likely to be pioneer anti- 
gen-presenting cells that drive the initiation of the T cell response 
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in the draining lymph node. The fraction of labelled dendritic cells 
increased over time, peaking at 10-15% of all dendritic cells at 72h 
after immunization (Fig. 3e-f and Extended Data Fig. 71). Phenotypic 
analysis showed that labelling was restricted to MHC-II" den- 
dritic cells, which were mostly CD11b*. Labelling of XCR1* den- 
dritic cells was a rare event, and was observed consistently—albeit 


Figure 3 | LIPSTIC enables monitoring of 
CD40-CD40L interactions between T cells 
and dendritic cells in vivo. a, Experimental 
setup for b, c. CD45.1 encoded by Ptprc*; 
homozygotes are indicated as CD45.1/1. 
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Figure 4 | Different modalities of the CD40-CD40L interaction 
between CD4¢ T cells and dendritic cells in vivo. a, Experimental setup 
for b, c. b, c, Flow cytometric analysis of PLN cells showing biotin labelling 
of endogenous and transferred dendritic cells 12 h (b) or 48h (c) after 
T-cell transfer. d, Flow cytometry of PLN cells showing biotin labelling 
of transferred dendritic cells 48h after T-cell transfer. Experimental 
setup as in a, except that bystander dendritic cells are H2~/~ cells. 

e, CD40L expression in activated CD4* T cells. Histograms show 
CD4O0L surface staining in Cd40/g*/Y OT-II (left) or Cd401g5"'4/Y 
CD4-Cre OT-II (right) CD69* CD4* T cells. Data are representative 

of two independent experiments. f, Percentage of CD69* CD4* T cells 
positive for CD40L. One-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc test and 
unpaired two-tailed Student's t-test were used for statistical analysis. 


at low levels—only at 72h after immunization, in line with pre- 
vious reports that used intravital imaging and histocytometry'” 
(Fig. 3g, h). We conclude that LIPSTIC can be used to follow the 
dynamics of CD40-CD40L contacts between T cells and dendritic 
cells in vivo, with a sufficient signal-to-noise ratio to detect rare and 
low-intensity interactions. 

The finding that the CD40-CD40L interaction between T cells and 
dendritic cells peaks at 72 h after immunization (Fig. 3f), in addi- 
tion to previous studies that have suggested that CD40L may, under 
certain circumstances, engage its receptor in the absence of antigen 
presentation'*"', led us to hypothesize that LIPSTIC labelling later 
in the response may reflect non-cognate interactions between T cells 
and dendritic cells taking place during the motile ‘phase 3’ of T-cell 
priming’®. To test this hypothesis, we co-transferred into Cd40°°/@ 
hosts two populations of dendritic cells treated independently with 
either OVA323_339 (the cognate population) or LCMV-GP¢1-g9 (the 
bystander population), followed by OT-II-SrtA CD4* T cells (Fig. 4a). 
Whereas LIPSTIC labelling at 12h after T-cell transfer was detected 
only on cognate dendritic cells, specificity was lost at 48h, when both 
transferred and endogenous bystander dendritic cells were robustly 
labelled (Fig. 4b, c and Extended Data Fig. 8a). To verify that bystander 
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h, Experimental setup for i. CD45.1 encoded by Ptprc*; homozygotes are 
indicated as CD45.1/1. CD45.2 is encoded by Ptprc. Heterozygotes are 
indicated as CD45.1/2. i, Left, flow cytometry of PLN cells showing biotin 
labelling of endogenous and transferred Cd40°" dendritic cells 12h 
after T-cell transfer. Right, percentage of biotin* dendritic cells gated as 
shown among different dendritic cell populations. b-d, f, i, Each symbol 
represents one mouse; bars indicate the mean; data are pooled from two 
independent experiments. 


labelling was truly non-cognate—as opposed to resulting from transfer 
of antigenic peptide between dendritic cell populations—we performed 
identical co-transfer experiments, but using H2 ~~ dendritic cells as 
bystanders. LIPSTIC labelling of H2~/~ dendritic cells at late time 
points was indistinguishable from that of MHC-II-sufficient bystanders 
under the same conditions (Fig. 4d). Non-cognate LIPSTIC labelling 
of bystander dendritic cells at later time points was also observed after 
OVA immunization of haematopoietic chimaeras reconstituted with 
80% Cd40° and 20% Cd40°’;H2~’— bone marrow (Extended 
Data Fig. 8c-e), and during ex vivo priming experiments analogous to 
those described in Fig. 2 (Extended Data Fig. 9). Thus, CD40L-CD40 
LIPSTIC labelling during late stages of T-cell priming is not restricted 
to dendritic cells presenting the cognate antigen, in three distinct 
priming models. 

To confirm non-cognate CD40-CD40L interactions in a system 
independent of LIPSTIC, we took advantage of the observation that 
CD40-dependent downregulation of surface CD40L on T cells can 
be used as a surrogate reporter for the CD40-CD40L interaction 
in vivo. We injected wild-type OVA323-339-treated dendritic cells 
into either wild-type or Cd40~’~ hosts, transferred OT-II CD4*+ 
T cells one day later, then analysed CD40L expression at 48 h after 
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T-cell transfer. Whereas downregulation of CD40L could be observed 
in T cells transferred into wild-type hosts, this was not the case for 
T cells transferred into Cd40~’~ hosts, despite the presence of CD40 
on the transferred Ag-loaded dendritic cells. CD40L downregula- 
tion was comparable in wild-type and in B-cell-deficient (JyT) hosts, 
indicating that B cells do not contribute to CD40L downregulation 
(Fig. 4e, f). Thus, CD40L-CD40 interactions between T cells and with 
non-B cell antigen-presenting cells that are not loaded with antigen 
can downregulate surface CD40L on the T cell, confirming the interac- 
tions between activated T cells and bystander dendritic cells revealed by 
LIPTSIC. Moreover, similar downregulation of CD40L was observed in 
OT-II-SrtA T cells, indicating that the SrtA fusion does not prevent the 
downregulation of CD40L after it engages CD40 (Fig. 4e-f). 

Gene expression profiling of bystander biotin® and biotin” host 
dendritic cells revealed clear differences between these two popu- 
lations. Principal component analysis detected a major component 
(accounting for 51% of total variance) for which biotin dendritic 
cells were clearly separated from biotin™ dendritic cells, which in 
turn resembled bystander dendritic cells from mice lacking CD40 
(Fig. 4g), a conclusion also supported by hierarchical clustering 
(Extended Data Fig. 10c). Differential expression analysis identi- 
fied 788 genes that differed significantly between conditions (fold 
change > 2 and false-discovery rate < 0.05) (listed in Extended Data 
Fig. 10d and Supplementary Table1). We conclude that bystander 
interactions between T cells and dendritic cells are associated with 
marked changes in gene expression, and CD40 ligation potentially 
has a role in these alterations. 

Finally, to determine whether the change in the pattern of interac- 
tion between T cells and dendritic cells over time is due to a change 
in the properties of T cells or of dendritic cells, we repeated the 
OVA323-339/ LCMV-GP¢1_g0 dendritic cell co-transfer experiment but 
this time delaying T-cell transfer to 62h after dendritic cell injection, 
so that, at the time of labelling, dendritic cells had been in the host for 
70h but T cells for only 12h (Fig. 4h). This rescued the specificity of 
T-cell interactions, in that only dendritic cells treated with OVA323_339 
peptide were labelled (Fig. 4i). Thus, newly primed T cells retain their 
specificity even when antigen-bearing dendritic cells have been present 
for several days. We conclude that CD40-CD40L interactions between 
CD4* T cells and dendritic cells proceed in two stages. Initially, CD40L 
signals from arrested T cells are delivered specifically to antigen-loaded 
dendritic cells that are priming the response. This is followed by an 
antigen-independent stage in which motile, activated T cells are capable 
of interacting via CD40L even with dendritic cells that are not presenting 
the cognate antigen. 

We introduce LIPSTIC, a novel system for labelling cell-cell inter- 
actions enzymatically both in vitro and in vivo. Although similar 
approaches have been proposed previously!* 8, our system has a 
number of unique features: first, the use of a mutated version of SrtA 
with low affinity for the N-terminal oligoglycine makes SrtA less likely 
to be the driver of the cell-cell interaction and more likely to operate as 
a readout of interactions driven by high-affinity receptor-ligand pairs. 
Second, SrtA uses a peptide substrate that is easily synthesized and 
can be linked to a wide variety of detectable labels, including geneti- 
cally encoded fluorescent proteins or epitope tags”. Third, and most 
importantly, SrtA substrates can be readily administered to live animals, 
allowing us to detect and isolate cells based on their history of inter- 
cellular interactions in vivo. Given the importance of such interactions 
to immunology and other fields of biomedical science, we expect this 
technology will be widely useful to biologists in general, representing 
a useful complement to intravital microscopy. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 


Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Plasmids. All constructs were cloned into the pMP71 vector”, which was modified 
to express a fluorescent reporter (eGFP or Tomato) followed by the porcine tescho- 
virus-1 self-cleavable 2A peptide” and the protein of interest. The SrtA sequence, 
including a terminal Flag-tag, was attached by a double 218 linker”! to the extra- 
cellular terminus of the modified receptor or ligand (C or N terminus, depending 
on protein topology). A five-glycine tag (G5) followed by a Myc tag was fused at 
the N terminus of modified receptors or ligands. The sequences of all constructs 
used are included in Supplementary Table 2. 

Mice. C57BL6/J, CD45.1 (B6.SJL Ptprc*), Cd40~/~ (ref. 22), Cd40lg~'~ (ref. 23), 
H2~/~ (ref. 24), CD4-Cre-transgenic”> and eCFP-transgenic”® mice were purchased 
from The Jackson Laboratory (strain numbers 000664, 002014, 002928, 002770, 
003584, 022071 and 004218, respectively). Cd40 and Cd40lg5"4 mice were 
generated and maintained in our laboratories. B1-8"! (ref. 27), JuT (ref. 28) and 
OT-II TCR transgenic (Y chromosome)”® mice were originally provided by 
M. Nussenzweig (Rockefeller University). All mice were housed in specific 
pathogen-free facilities at the Whitehead Institute for Biomedical Research 
and The Rockefeller University in accordance with institutional guidelines and 
ethical regulations. All protocols were approved by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Committee for Animal Care and the Rockefeller University 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. Male and female 5-12-week-old 
mice were used in all experiments. 

Generation of Cd40% and Cd40Ig*"4 mice. The Cd40% mouse line was generated 
using CRISPR-Cas9 gene targeting by cytoplasmic injection of Cas9 mRNA, chi- 
meric single-guide RNA (sgRNA) and a repair oligonucleotide into fertilized 
C57BL/6 zygotes at the one-cell stage, as previously described*™*". 

The sequence for the dsDNA template for chimeric Cd40° sgRNA transcription 
was as follows (protospacer sequence is underlined): CGCTGTTAATACGACTCA 
CTATAGGTCTGTTTTTAGGTCCATCTAGTTTTAGAGCTAGAAATAGCAA 
GTTAAAATAAGGCTAGTCCGTTATCAACTTGAAAAAGTGGCACCGAGTC 
GGTGCTTTT. 

The Cd40% repair oligonucleotide was synthesized as an ssDNA ultramer 
and PAGE-purified (Integrated DNA Technologies). The repair oligonucleotide 
sequence was as follows (differences from the wild-type C57BL/6 sequence are 
underlined): T@GCTGGCACAA ATCACAGCACTGGCCATCGTGGAGG 
TACTGTTTGTCACTGCACGTAACGGTACCTCCTCCGCCTCCACACTGC 
CCTAGATGTACCTAAAAACAGAAGTGGACAGCTGGAAGGGATCTTCCA 
CCGGC. 

The Cd40ig*" mouse line was generated using CRISPR-Cas9 gene targeting by 
cytoplasmic injection of Cas9 mRNA, chimeric sgRNA, SCR7 (an NHEJ inhibitor, 
Excess Bioscience) and the repair plasmid into fertilized C57BL/6 zygotes at the 
one-cell stage, as described in ref. 32, with the exception that the final concentra- 
tion of SCR7 used was 100).M. 

The sequence of the dsDNA template for chimeric Cd40lg*"4 sgRNA tran- 
scription was as follows (protospacer sequence is underlined): CGCTGTTAA 
TACGACTCACTATAGGAGAGTTGGCTTCTCATCTTTGTTTTAGAGCTAGA 
AATAGCAAGTTAAAATAAGGCTAGTCCGTTATCAACTTGAAAAAGTGG 
CACCGAGTCGGTGCTTTT. 

The sequence of the Cd40lg*" targeting construct is reported in Supplementary 
Table 2. 

Cas9 mRNA was purchased from Sigma-Aldrich. Chimeric sgRNAs were 

in vitro-transcribed from a synthetic dsDNA template (gBlocks, Integrated DNA 
Technologies) using the MEGAshortscript T7 Transcription Kit (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) and purified using Ampure XP beads (Beckman Coulter). 
Isolation of splenic dendritic cells, CD4* T cells and B cells. To isolate den- 
dritic cells, spleens were collected, incubated for 30 min at 37°C in RPMI, 2% 
FBS, 20mM HEPES, 400 U ml"! type-IV collagenase (Worthington Biochemical) 
and disrupted to generate single-cell suspensions. Red-blood cells were lysed with 
ACK buffer (Lonza), and the resulting cell suspensions were filtered through a 
70-{1m mesh into PBS supplemented with 0.5% BSA and 2mM EDTA (PBE). 
Dendritic cells were obtained by magnetic cell separation (MACS) using anti- 
CD11c beads (Miltenyi Biotec), as per the manufacturer’s instructions. To isolate 
CD4* T cells and B cells, spleens were processed as above, except for collagenase 
digestion, which was not performed. CD4* T cells were isolated using the CD4T 
T cell isolation kit (Miltenyi Biotec), whereas B cells were obtained by negative 
selection using anti-CD43 beads (Miltenyi Biotec), as per the manufacturer’s 
instructions. To isolate Ig\t B cells from B1-8"! mice, B cells were stained with 
anti-Igk-PE antibody and subsequently purified by negative selection using a com- 
bination of anti-CD43 and anti-PE magnetic beads (Miltenyi Biotec). 


Cell transfers, immunizations and treatments. For dendritic cell transfer experi- 
ments, splenic dendritic cells isolated as described above were resuspended at 107 
cells per ml and treated with 101M OVA393-339 or LCMV-GP¢-¢0 (both from 
Anaspec) in RPMI, 10% FBS, for 30 min at 37°C. For cell labelling, CFSE was added 
to a final concentration of 2|.M during the last 5 min of incubation. Cells were then 
washed three times in RPMI, 10% FBS and resuspended at 2 x 10’ cells per ml in 
PBS supplemented with 0.4,1g ml“! LPS. Dendritic cells were injected (5 x 10° cells 
in 2511) by subcutaneous injection into the hind footpad. For CD4* T-cell transfer 
experiments, CD4* T cells isolated as described above were resuspended at 3 x 10° 
cells per ml in PBS and injected intravenously (3 x 10° cells in 100 jl per mouse). 

For immunization experiments, mice were immunized by subcutaneous 
injection into the hind footpad with 10|1g OVA adsorbed in alum (Imject Alum, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) at 2:1 antigen:alum (v:v) ratio in 25 11 volume. 

For LIPSTIC in vivo labelling experiments, biotin-LPETG (see below) was 
injected subcutaneously into the hind footpad (2011 of 2.5mM solution in PBS, 
equivalent to 50 nmol). Mice were injected six times 20 min apart, and popliteal 
lymph nodes were collected 40 min after the last injection. Mice were briefly anaes- 
thetized with isoflurane at each injection. 

For CD40L-blockade experiments in vivo, mice were injected intravenously with 
200 1g of CD40L-blocking antibody (clone MR-1, BioXCell) at the indicated times. 
Analysis of CD40L expression in vivo. C57BL/6] dendritic cells were treated 
ex vivo with OVA323-339 and transferred subcutaneously (5 x 10° per footpad) to 
Cd40~/~, C57BL/6 or JuT hosts. Eighteen hours later, 3 x 10° Cd40lg*/Y OT-II or 
CD40lg*"4’Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells were transferred intravenously and PLN 
were analysed 48h after T-cell transfer. 

Flow cytometry and cell sorting. Popliteal lymph nodes were collected, 
incubated for 30 min at 37°C in RPMI, 2% FBS, 20mM HEPES, 400 U ml"! 
type-IV collagenase (Worthington Biochemical), disrupted using disposable 
micropestles (Axygen) and filtered through a 70-|1m cell strainer. Single-cell 
suspensions were washed with PBE, incubated at room temperature for 5 min 
with 1g ml“! of anti-CD16/32 (2.4G2, BioXCell) and then stained for cell surface 
markers at 4°C for 15 min in PBE using the reagents listed in Supplementary 
Table 3. Cells were washed with PBS and stained with Zombie fixable viability 
dyes (Biolegend) at room temperature for 15 min and then fixed with Cytofix (BD 
Biosciences) before acquisition. In all in vivo experiments involving detection 
of biotin-LPETG SrtA substrate, an anti-biotin—PE antibody (Miltenyi Biotec) 
was exclusively used owing to its lower background compared to streptavidin 
conjugates. To eliminate unspecific signals derived from PE binding by a fraction 
of the B-cell population and thus reduce background, PE-Cy7 isotype control- 
positive cells were excluded from analysis. In all in vivo experiments involving 
detection of CD40L, a biotinylated anti-CD40L antibody (eBioscience) followed 
by an anti-biotin PE antibody (Miltenyi Biotec) was used. Samples were acquired 
on Fortessa or LSR-II flow cytometers (BD Biosciences) and data were analysed 
using FlowJo v.10.0.8 software. 

RNA-sequencing of sorted dendritic cell populations. For the dendritic cell 
sorting experiment, Cd40°°/°> dendritic cells were treated with OVA373_339 and 
transferred subcutaneously (5 x 10° per footpad) into Cd40°/ recipients. 
Eighteen hours later, 3 x 10° CD40lg6"“/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells were 
transferred intravenously. Biotin-LPETG was administered subcutaneously 
(300 nmol per footpad) 46h after T-cell transfer. Popliteal lymph nodes were 
processed 48 h after T-cell transfer and stained for surface markers as above and 
endogenous biotin* and biotin- MHC-II™CD11c+CD11b+XCR1~ dendritic 
cells were sorted. As controls, MHC-II'CD11ctCD11btXCRI1~ dendritic cells 
were also sorted from Cd40~/~ mice treated as above, except that they received 
wild-type (instead of Cd40°/°5) dendritic cells and wild-type OT-II (instead of 
CbD401g5"4/Y CD4-Cre OT-II) CD4* T cells. Fresh cells were sorted (150 cells 
per sample) directly into plates containing TCL buffer (Qiagen) supplemented 
with 1% 6-mercaptoethanol using a FACS Aria II (BD Biosciences). RNA from 
sorted populations was isolated using Agencourt RNAClean XP beads (Beckman 
Coulter). Full-length cDNA and sequencing libraries were prepared using the 
Smart-seq2 protocol as previously described*’. Libraries were sequenced on a 
Nextseq500 (Illumina) to generate 38-base-pair, paired-end reads. 

Raw sequencing data were processed as described™. In brief, short sequencing 
reads were aligned to the UCSC mm10 transcriptome using Bowtie2 (v.2.1.0)*. 
These alignments were used as input in RSEM (v.1.2.8)°° to quantify gene expres- 
sion levels for all UCSC mm10 genes in all samples. Data were normalized and 
analysed using the R software package DESeq2 (v.1.16.0)*”. Genes with low read 
counts, defined as those that do not have a normalized expression value greater 
than 100 in at least three samples, were filtered out, leaving 10,196 genes for 
the downstream analysis. The 500 genes with the largest variance were used for 
the principal component analysis and hierarchical clustering. For hierarchical 
clustering, the complete linkage clustering method was applied on pairwise 
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distances, defined as 1 minus the Pearson correlation coefficient. Paired dif- 
ferential expression analysis was performed for comparison between biotin* 
and biotin™ dendritic cell samples. The differentially expressed genes were 
compared against the MSigDB database to compute for enrichment using the 
hypergeometric test®®. 

Bone marrow chimaeras. C57BL6/J recipient mice were lethally irradiated 
with two doses of 450 Rads given 4h apart. After irradiation, recipients were 
reconstituted by intravenous injection of haematopoietic cells collected from 
femurs and tibiae of donor mice. Mice were used for experiments 8-12 weeks 
after irradiation. 

Western blot. Cells were lysed in sample buffer supplemented with 100 mM 
dithiothreitol. Cell lysates were heated at 98°C for 5 min and then cleared by 
centrifugation at 15,000g for 10 min. Samples were separated by SDS-PAGE and 
transferred onto a nitrocellulose membrane. After blocking in 3% skim milk in 
PBS, membranes were incubated with 1-10,.g ml“! primary antibody in 3% skim 
milk in PBS overnight at 4°C. After several washes in PBS and 0.1% Tween-20 
(PBST), secondary antibodies coupled to HRP were applied in PBST for 1h at room 
temperature when necessary. Blots were developed using Western Lightning ECL 
(Perkin-Elmer) and BioMax MR films (Kodak). 

SrtA substrates. Biotin—aminohexanoic acid-LPETGS (C-terminal amide, 95% 
purity) was purchased from LifeTein (custom synthesis) and stock solutions 
prepared in PBS at 20mM. 

SELPETGG (C-terminal amide, 95% purity) was purchased from LifeTein 
(custom synthesis) and conjugated with AlexaFluor647 succinimidyl ester dye 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific). Reacted peptides were purified by HPLC. 

Southern blot. Genomic DNA (10\1g) purified from mouse tails was digested 
with Xbal and separated on 0.8% agarose gel. Transfer and hybridization was 
performed as described*?. Blots were developed using Storage Phosphor Screens 
(GE Healthcare) and a Typhoon Imaging System (GE Healthcare). The sequence 
of the probe used was as follows: GGTCAACCTGGGTTCCATAAAATCTTG 
TCTTCCCCCAAAAGGGGATAAATTCAGTAGACAGAGGCAGGTAGATCT 
CTGTGAGTCCCAAGCTAGCCTAGTCTGCATAACAAGT TGTAGGCCAGCT 
TCTGTTTTCTTTTCTGTCTCAAAAAAGAAAGCAGAAGTGTAAGTGGGT 
AATGTATTTATTAAACTGAAAAGAATCTGGTCCTTTTTTTCTCATTCAA 
ATGGTTCAAAAGTGAAAACATCACAAAACAAACATCCTTTATAGAGAA 
TTTGGGGTGCAATGTATCAG. 

LIPSTIC in vitro. HEK293T cells (purchased from ATCC) were transfected using 
the calcium phosphate transfection kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific) with the indi- 
cated expression vectors. Forty hours after transfection, cells were detached using 
a non-enzymatic cell dissociation solution (Thermo Fisher Scientific), washed and 
resuspended at 10’ cell per ml in PBS. Cell populations transfected with G5- or 
SrtA-fusion constructs were mixed at a 1:1 ratio (10° cells of each population) in 
a 1.5-ml conical tube, to which biotin-LPETG was added to a final concentration 
of 1001M. Cells were incubated at room temperature for 30 min and washed three 
times with PBE to remove excess biotin-LPETG before FACS staining or western 
blot. 

Imaging LIPSTIC in vitro. B cells and CD4* T cells were isolated from mouse 
spleens as described above; B cells were activated with 251g ml! LPS and 
10ng ml! IL-4, whereas CD4* T cells were activated with CD3/CD28 dynabeads 
and rat T-STIM conditioned medium (both from Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
Twenty-four hours later, cells were transduced with retroviral vectors. Transduced 
cells were sorted two days after transduction based on expression of the fluores- 
cent reporter present in the retroviral vector. CD4* T cells were incubated with 
AlexaFluor647-SELPETGG for 30 min at 37°C, washed three times, and seeded 
together with B cells on 8-well Lab-Tek chamber slides (Sigma-Aldrich) previously 
coated with 12.5 1g ml! ICAM (2 x 10° cells per well, 1:1 ratio). Cells were imme- 
diately imaged using an Andor widefield microscope equipped with a live-cell 
incubation system. Images were acquired with a 40x objective every 45s for 90 min 
using Metamorph software. 

LIPSTIC ex vivo. Dendritic cells, B cells and CD4* T cells were isolated from 
mouse spleens as described above. 

Isolated dendritic cells were treated for 2.5h at 37°C with the indicated con- 
centration of OVA323-339 or LCMV-GP¢1_g0 peptides in RPMI, 10% FBS supple- 
mented with LPS (101g ml” !), washed three times and then seeded into U-bottom 
96-well plates with purified CD4* T cells (2 x 10° cells per well, 1:1 ratio). Cells 
were co-cultured for 6 (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5) or 24h (Extended Data 
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Fig. 9), and biotin-LPETG was added at the indicated time of co-culture at a final 
concentration of 10\.M in complete medium. Blocking antibodies were added at 
the beginning of co-culture (Fig. 2) or at the indicated times (Extended Data Fig. 9) 
and used at a final concentration of 150,1g ml!. 

Purified B cells (either polyclonal or Ig\* B1-8") were cooled for 30 min on 
ice and then incubated for 45 min on ice with the indicated concentrations of 
NP-OVA (Biosearch Technologies). Cells were then washed twice and seeded 
into U-bottom 96-well plates with CD4* T cells (2 x 10° cells per well, 1:1 ratio) 
previously activated with CD3/CD28 dynabeads (Thermo Fisher Scientific) for 
24h. Cells were co-cultured for 18h and biotin—LPETG was added during the 
last 30 min of co-culture at a final concentration of 100|1M in complete medium. 

For all experiments, cells were washed three times with PBE before FACS 
staining to remove excess biotin-LPETG substrate. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical tests were conducted using Prism (GraphPad) 
software. Gaussian distribution was confirmed by the Shapiro—Wilk normality 
test. Unpaired, two-tailed Student's t-tests and one-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post 
hoc tests to further examine pairwise differences were used. 

Data availability. RNA-sequencing data are deposited in GEO under accession num- 
ber GSE107643. All other data are included within the article and the Supplementary 
Information or are available upon request from the corresponding author. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Schematic representation of the SrtA reaction. 


The SrtA enzyme recognizes the short amino acid sequence LPXTG 
(where X is any amino acid). Upon binding, SrtA forms a covalent acyl 
intermediate between the threonine of the substrate and the cysteine 
present in its catalytic pocket. The reaction proceeds with the formation 


of an amide bond between substrate threonine and an N-terminal glycine. 


Affinities displayed refer to engineered SrtA variants carrying P94S, 
D160N, and K196T mutations. 
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* in hCD4OL, residues engaged in interaction with CD40 based on crystallographic data 
Olin hCD40L, residues whose charge reversal mutation was shown to affect CD40 binding 


in mCD40L, residues whose change reversal mutation was performed (K142E and R202E) 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Two point mutations in the mouse CD40L 
coding sequence impair binding to CD40. a, Sequence alignment of 
human and mouse CD40L proteins. Owing to the lack of crystallographic 
data describing the mouse CD40-CD40L complex, we identified residues 
potentially engaged in CD40 binding on the basis of information available 
for the human CD40-CD40L complex. Residues in human CD40L 
sequences engaged in the interaction with CD40 based on crystallographic 
data are highlighted in blue. Among these, residues for which a charge 
reversal mutation was shown to affect CD40 binding are boxed. Filled 
boxes identify the residues in mouse CD40L for which a charge reversal 
mutation was performed (K142E and R202E). Mutations at equivalent 
locations in the human CD40L coding sequence (K143, R203) have also 
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b c 
293T Tomato* B cells 

an rr —-.. &,=&= 7 
CD40L-SrtA : CD40L-SrtA 

Fs CD40L*-SrtA Fa CD40L*-SrtA 
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x x 
Untransfected , Untransfected 
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been detected in patients with hyper-IgM syndrome. CD40L with both 
mutations (K142E and R202E) is labelled as CD40L*. b, Binding of CD40 
to CD40L-SrtA and CD40L*-SrtA. HEK293T cells were transfected 
with CD40L-SrtA or CD40L*-SrtA, incubated with CD40-Fc protein 
and analysed by flow cytometry. Histograms show severe impairment of 
CD40 binding to CD40L*-SrtA. c, B-cell activation by CD40L-SrtA and 
CD40L*-SrtA. Primary mouse B cells were cultured on a monolayer of 
HEK293T cells expressing CD40L-SrtA or CD40L*-SrtA. CD86 surface 
expression was analysed by flow cytometry 18h later. Histograms show 
reduced upregulation of CD86 in B cells stimulated with CD40L*-SrtA. 
Data are representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Imaging of LIPSTIC labelling. a, Experimental _ on intercellular adhesion molecule (ICAM)-coated chambers to allow 
setup for live imaging of LIPSTIC labelling. Cd40~/~ B cells and Cd40lg~/Y _ interactions and were immediately imaged. b, Time-series showing 


CD4* T cells were transduced with G5-CD40 (Tomato reporter) or transfer of AlexaFluor647-SELPETGG (white) from CD40L-SrtA* 
CD40L-SrtA (GFP reporter), respectively. CD40L-SrtA* T cells were T cells (green) to G5-CD40* B cells (red) upon interaction. Data are 
loaded with AlexaFluor647-SELPETGG, mixed with G5-CD40t B cells representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Generation of Cd40@ and Cd401g°" gene- 
targeted mice. a, b, Schematic representation and CRISPR-Cas9 
genome-editing strategy for the Cd40° (a) and Cd40lg5" (b) alleles. 
HA, homology arm; PAM, protospacer adjacent motif. c, Restriction 
fragment length polymorphism analysis of Cd40°’+ mice. PCR 
products generated using primers surrounding the G5 insertion site were 
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digested with KpnI and analysed by electrophoresis on an agarose gel. 
WT, wild type. Data are representative of at least two experiments. 

d, Southern blot analysis of a Cd40/g5"“/+ mouse. Genomic DNA was 
extracted, digested with Xbal, and transferred onto a nitrocellulose 
membrane after electrophoresis on an agarose gel. Genomic DNA 
fragments were detected using a probe annealing between exons 4 and 5. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | LIPSTIC labelling ex vivo. a, Experimental 
setup used in b, ¢ to assess the influence of substrate incubation length 

on intercellular labelling between primary dendritic cells and CD4* 

T cells. Cd40°'°> dendritic cells populations were separately treated 

with 1 pM of OVA323-339 or LCMV-GPé1-80; mixed and co-cultured for 

6h with Cd401g5"4’Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells. Biotin-LPETG was 
added during the final 1, 5, 10, 20, 180 min of co-culture or for the entire 
co-culture time (360 min) at a final concentration of 104.M, and cells were 
analysed by flow cytometry. b, Flow cytometric analysis of co-cultured 
dendritic cells incubated with biotin-LPETG for the indicated times. 

c, Percentage of biotin* dendritic cells gated as in b. d, Experimental setup 
used in e~g to analyse intercellular labelling ex vivo between primary 

B cells and CD4* T cells. Two populations of Cd40°°> B cells that either 
carried a wild-type polyclonal B-cell receptor repertoire or expressed the 


——cD69—> 


B1-8" Ig heavy chain, which when paired to an Ig) light chain confers 
specificity towards the hapten 4-hydroxy-3-nitrophenylacetyl (NP), were 
mixed and treated with the indicated concentrations of NP-OVA. Cells 
were then co-cultured for 18h with Cd40lgS"“/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* 

T cells. Biotin-LPETG was added during the last 30 min of co-culture at a 
final concentration of 100 1M, and cells analysed by flow cytometry. 

e, Flow cytometric analysis of B cells treated with 1nM of NP-OVA 
showing preferential biotin labelling of B1-8™)* B cells. f, Percentage 

of biotin* B cells among polyclonal and B1-8™)* populations at the 
indicated NP-OVA concentrations. g, Flow cytometric analysis of B cells 
treated with 1 nM of NP-OVA showing positive correlation between 
biotin labelling and expression of the activation marker CD69. Data are 
representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Characterization of Cd40lg°"”" T cells. 
a, Upregulation of CD86 on B cells by CD40L-SrtA. B1-8" \* B cells were 
treated with the indicated concentrations of NP-OVA and co-cultured 
with Cd40lg5"4/Y CD4-Cre OT-II or wild-type OT-II CD4* T cells for 18h. 
Cells were analysed by flow cytometry. The percentage of CD86* 
B cells when co-cultured with Cd40/g°"“/Y CD4-Cre OT-II or wild-type 
OT-H T cells in the presence of indicated concentrations of NP-OVA is 
shown. b, Germinal centre formation in Cd40lg°"" and Cd40ig5"4/ 
CD4-Cre mice. C57BL/6J, Cd40lgt’Y and Cd40lg*"'4/Y CD4-Cre mice were 
immunized subcutaneously with 201g of NP-OVA in alum at the base of 
the tail. Inguinal lymph nodes were analysed by flow cytometry 
12 days after immunization. Dot plots show the absence of germinal centre 
formation in both Cd401g5"4’" and Cd40lg5""/Y CD4-Cre mice, suggestive 


of an impaired ability of Cd40lg*"“”" T cells to activate B cells. A similar 
phenotype is observed regardless of the presence of Cre recombination, 
which is likely because of the addition of a translated LoxP site to the 

C terminus of the CD40L protein. c, In vivo expansion of Cd40lg"“/Y 
CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells. 5 x 10° Cd40°°/°5 dendritic cells treated 
ex vivo with OVA373-339 were injected subcutaneously into the hind 
footpad of C57BL/6J recipients. After 18h, 3 x 10° CFSE-labelled 
CD40lg*"4/" CD4-Cre OT-II (or wild-type OT-II as control) CD4* 

T cells were transferred intravenously. PLNs were analysed by flow 
cytometry 72h after T-cell transfer. Histograms show comparable 
expansion of both transferred T-cell populations, as indicated by CFSE 
dilution. Data are representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Characterization of LIPSTIC labelling in vivo. 
a, CD40L-SrtA expression in Cd40lg°"/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells 

in vivo after dendritic cell transfer. Mice were treated as in Fig. 3a. 

Flow cytometric analysis of PLN cells shows transferred Cd401g5"4/ 
CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells expressing CD40L-SrtA as revealed by the 
detection of biotin staining (formation of an acyl intermediate between 
SrtA and biotin-LPETG). CD40L-SrtA expression requires dendritic cell 
presentation of cognate antigen (OVA323-339), is not affected by CD40L- 
blocking antibody treatment and positively correlates with the activation 
marker CD69. b, Detection background in major leukocyte populations. 
cd40°'“> CD45.1/2 dendritic cells were treated with OVA323-339 and 
transferred subcutaneously (5 x 10° per footpad) into Cd40°" recipients. 
After 18h, 3 x 10° CD40lg*"4/" CD45.1/1 CD4-Cre OT-II (or Cd40lgt’Y 
CD45.1/1 OT-I lacking Cre expression as control) CD4* T cells were 
transferred intravenously. Biotin-LPETG (or PBS as control) was 
administered subcutaneously (300 nmol per footpad) 10 to 12h after T-cell 
transfer and PLN cells were analysed by flow cytometry. Plots show biotin 
staining among B cells, CD4* T cells and dendritic cells. c, Efficiency of 
labelling of Cd40°’°° and Cd40*/* dendritic cells after T cell-dendritic 
cell interaction in vivo. Cd40°/> and Cd40*/* dendritic cells were treated 
ex vivo with OVA323-339, mixed and injected subcutaneously into C57BL/6J 
recipients (5 x 10° per footpad). After 18h, 3 x 10° Cd40lg5"4/Y CD4- 

Cre OT-II CD4* T cells were transferred intravenously. Biotin-LPETG 
was administered subcutaneously (300 nmol per footpad) 10-12h after 
T-cell transfer. Dot plots show flow cytometric analysis of transferred 
cd40°*/° and Cd40*'* dendritic cells. d, Percentage (left) and MFI (right) 
of biotin? dendritic cells (gated as in c) among transferred dendritic 

cell populations. Labelling of Cd40*'* dendritic cells probably reflects 
biotin-LPETG transfer onto endogenous N-terminal glycines. Each 
symbol represents one mouse; bars indicate the mean. e, Labelling of 
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endogenous N-terminal glycines requires CD40L—CD40 interaction. 
Experimental setup as in c, except that a mixture of C57BL/6J and Cd40 
dendritic cells was transferred. Dot plots show flow cytometric analysis of 
transferred Cd40*/* and Cd40~'~ dendritic cells. f, Percentage of biotin* 
dendritic cells gated as in e among transferred dendritic cell populations. 
Each symbol represents one mouse; bars indicate the mean. g, Graphic 
representation of the experimental protocol used in h-k to determine the 
clearance of surface biotin labelling. Cd40°" dendritic cells were treated 
with OVA323-339 and transferred subcutaneously (5 x 10° per footpad) 
into C57BL/6J recipients. After 18h, 3 x 10° CD40lg5""4/Y CD4-Cre 

OT-II CD4* T cells were transferred intravenously, biotin-LPETG was 
administered subcutaneously (300 nmol per footpad) 10-12h after T-cell 
transfer. PLNs were collected and analysed by flow cytometry 0, 4, 8 or 
24h after the final biotin-LPETG injection. h, Flow cytometric analysis of 
PLN cells showing biotin labelling of transferred Cd40°/“ dendritic cells 
at the indicated hours after biotin-LPETG administration. i, Percentage 
(left) and MFI (right) of biotin* dendritic cells among transferred 
cd40°’ dendritic cells gated as in h. Each symbol represents one mouse; 
bars indicate the mean. j, Flow cytometric analysis of PLN cells showing 
biotin labelling of transferred Cd40lg*"“/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4t 

T cells at the indicated time points after biotin-LPETG administration. 

k, Percentage (left) and MFI (right) of biotin* cells among transferred 
Cd40lg*"“/" CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells gated as in h. Each symbol 
represents one mouse; bars indicate the mean. 1, CD40L-SrtA expression 
in Cd401g5"4/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells in vivo after immunization. 
Mice were treated as in Fig. 3d. Flow cytometric analysis of PLN cells 
showing transferred Cd40lgS"4/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells in mice 
left untreated (left) or treated with CD40L-blocking antibody 4h before 
PLN collection (right). Data are representative of two independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | CD40-CD40L interaction between CD4* CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells intravenously and were immunized the 
T cells and dendritic cells in vivo can occur in an antigen-independent following day with 101g of OVA in alum in the hind footpad. PLN were 
manner. a, MFI of biotin® dendritic cells 48h after T-cell transfer in mice analysed 24, 48, 72 and 96h after immunization. Biotin-LPETG was 


treated as in Fig. 4a. Each symbol represents one mouse; bars indicate 
the mean. Data are pooled from two independent experiments. b, MFI 
of biotin* dendritic cells 48h after T-cell transfer in mice treated as in 
Fig. 4d. Each symbol represents one mouse; bars indicate the mean. 

c, Graphic representation of the experimental protocol used in d, e. 
C57BL/6J mice were lethally irradiated and reconstituted with a mixture 


administered subcutaneously (300 nmol per footpad) during the last 2h 
before analysis. d, Flow cytometric analysis of PLN cells showing biotin 
labelling of endogenous Cd40°’ and Cd40°;H2~/~ dendritic cells 
at 24 or 72h after immunization. e, Percentage of biotin’ dendritic cells 
among Cd40°/® and Cd40°";H2~/~ dendritic cells gated as in d. Each 
symbol represents one mouse; bars indicate the mean. Data are pooled 


of Cd40°" (80%) and Cd40°?;H2~/~ (20%) bone marrow. After from two independent experiments. 
reconstitution, bone marrow chimaeras received 3 x 10° Cd40]g5"/Y 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | CD40-CD4O0L interaction between CD4* 

T cells and dendritic cells ex vivo can occur in an antigen-independent 
manner. a, Experimental setup used in b-e. Two Cd40°/ dendritic cell 
populations were individually treated with the indicated concentrations 
of either OVA373_339 or LEMV-GP¢_g9, mixed and co-cultured for 24h 
with Cd40lg5"“/Y CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells. Biotin-LPETG was added 
during the last 20 min of co-culture at a final concentration of 10 1M, and 
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cells analysed by flow cytometry. Where indicated, CD40L- or MHC-II- 
blocking antibodies were added at a final concentration of 150,.g ml“! 
either at the beginning of co-culture (t= 0) or 2h before analysis (t= 22). 
b, Flow cytometric analysis of dendritic cells treated with 11M peptides 
showing biotin labelling. c-e, Percentage of biotin’ dendritic cells gated as 
in b. Data are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | RNA sequencing analysis of sorted biotint 
dendritic cells. a, Graphic representation of the protocol for dendritic 
cell sorting. Five hundred thousand Cd40°’°> CFSE-labelled dendritic 
cells treated ex vivo with OVA3 3-339 were injected subcutaneously into 
the hind footpad of Cd40°’* recipients. After 18h, 3 x 10° CD40/g5"4/" 
CD4-Cre OT-II CD4* T cells were transferred intravenously. Biotin- 
LPETG was administered subcutaneously (300 nmol per footpad) 
during the last 2h before analysis. PLNs were collected 48h after T-cell 
transfer and dendritic cell populations were sorted by flow cytometry 
and later processed for RNA-sequencing analysis. As controls, dendritic 
cells were also sorted from Cd40~/~ mice, which were treated as above 
except that they received wild-type (instead of Cd40°’“*) dendritic cells 
and wild-type OT-II (instead of CD40lg°"“/Y CD4-Cre OT-II) CD4* 


Log2 fold change 


T cells. b, Gating strategy for sorting. Endogenous dendritic cells were 
first identified as B220~ CD3~ NK1.1- MHC-II*CD11c*CFSE-. Sorting 
was restricted to CD11b*XCR1~ dendritic cells showing an activated 
phenotype (MHC-II"), which represent the major population involved 
in bystander interactions. Biotin* and biotin™ dendritic cells were gated 
as shown. ¢, Hierarchical clustering of transcriptomic profiles. Colour 
scheme is based upon Pearson correlation. Data are derived from a single 
experiment, n =3. d, Volcano plots showing differential gene expression 
between biotin* and biotin~ dendritic cells. All genes used for the 
differential expression analysis are shown; differentially expressed genes 
(logo(fold change) > 1 and false-discovery rate < 0.05, see Methods) are 
coloured red. Data are derived from a single experiment, n = 3. 
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Structures of 3-klotho reveal a ‘zip code’ -like 
mechanism for endocrine FGF signalling 


Sangwon Lee!, Jungyuen Choi', Jyotidarsini Mohanty!, Leiliane P. Sousa’, Francisco Tomel, Els Pardon?, Jan Steyaert?, 


Mark A. Lemmon!, Irit Lax! & Joseph Schlessinger! 


Canonical fibroblast growth factors (FGFs) activate FGF receptors 
(FGFRs) through paracrine or autocrine mechanisms in a process 
that requires cooperation with heparan sulfate proteoglycans, 
which function as co-receptors for FGFR activation)”. By contrast, 
endocrine FGFs (FGF19, FGF21 and FGF23) are circulating 
hormones that regulate critical metabolic processes in a variety 
of tissues**, FGF19 regulates bile acid synthesis and lipogenesis, 
whereas FGF21 stimulates insulin sensitivity, energy expenditure 
and weight loss®. Endocrine FGFs signal through FGFRs in a 
manner that requires klothos, which are cell-surface proteins that 
possess tandem glycosidase domains**. Here we describe the crystal 
structures of free and ligand-bound 8-klotho extracellular regions 
that reveal the molecular mechanism that underlies the specificity of 
FGF21 towards (3-klotho and demonstrate how the FGFR is activated 
in a klotho-dependent manner. 3-Klotho serves as a primary ‘zip 
code’-like receptor that acts as a targeting signal for FGF21, and 
FGFR functions as a catalytic subunit that mediates intracellular 
signalling. Our structures also show how the sugar-cutting enzyme 
glycosidase has evolved to become a specific receptor for hormones 
that regulate metabolic processes, including the lowering of blood 
sugar levels. Finally, we describe an agonistic variant of FGF21 with 
enhanced biological activity and present structural insights into the 
potential development of therapeutic agents for diseases linked to 
endocrine FGFs. 

We used X-ray crystallography to determine the structure of the 
free and ligand-bound extracellular region of human B-klotho (sKLB) 
(Extended Data Fig. 1, Methods), in order to elucidate the mechanism 
of action of 3-klotho in cell signalling via FGF21 stimulation. The over- 
all structure of sKLB (2.2 A resolution, Extended Data Table 1) features 
two tandem glycoside hydrolase-like domains, D1 (residues 53-507) 
and D2 (residues 521-968), which are connected by an unstructured 
and flexible linker (Fig. 1a). Each glycoside hydrolase-like domain 
can be recognized by multiple repeats of alternating layers of 3-sheet 
and «-helix that define the (8/a)g fold (Extended Data Fig. 2a). The 
structure of KLBp, (1.7A resolution, Extended Data Table 1) shown 
in Fig. 1b is virtually identical to the structure of D1 in the context of 
sKLB, with an overall C,, root mean square deviation (1.m.s.d.) value 
of 0.48 A. Four loop regions in the structure of sKLB that contain 
potential N-glycosylation sites could not be modelled owing to poor 
electron density: a loop between HO and S1 (residues 63-73; H denotes 
a-helix and S denotes (}-sheet), a loop between H1b and H1c (residues 
119-125), a loop between S9 and H9a (residues 538-574) and the 
C terminus of the protein (residues 968-983) (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
With the exception of the C terminus, these loops are depicted in the 
sKLB structures as dashed lines (Fig. 1a). 

Superimposing the structure of human cytosolic B-glucosidase 
(RCSB Protein Data Bank (PDB) code: 2ZOX) on the structures of 
each of the two glycoside hydrolase-like domains in sKLB gave C, 
r.m.s.d. values of 1.08 A for D1 and 1.39A for D2, respectively, which 


demonstrates the strong similarity of both D1 and D2 to glycoside 
hydrolase family-1 (GH1) enzymes (Fig. 1d, e). GH] enzymes hydrolyse 
glycosidic linkages between carbohydrate moieties (http://www.cazy. 
org/GH1.html) through a double-replacement mechanism mediated by 
two conserved glutamate residues located in their active sites®. In each 
of the sKLB domains, one of these two ‘catalytic’ glutamates is replaced 
by another amino acid (Fig. 1d-f): the first glutamate in D1 is replaced 
by Asn241, and the second glutamate in D2 is replaced by Ala889. This 
indicates that neither glycoside hydrolase-like domain in 6-klotho can 
function as an active glycoside-hydrolase enzyme. Structural alignment 
using the Dali server’ indicates that GH1 and GH5 members exhibit 
high structural similarities to each of the glycoside hydrolase-like 
domains of sKLB, suggesting a common evolutionary origin. Although 
the overall structures of the glycoside hydrolase-like domains in sKLB 
are very similar to GH1 enzymes, the two sKLB glycoside hydrolase-like 
domains exhibit important structural features that set them apart from 
GH1 enzymes. 

The pocket in D1 that corresponds to the substrate-binding region 
in GH1 enzymes is largely occluded by a short helix, H6a (Fig. 1d and 
Extended Data Fig. 3a). Moreover, a helix-turn-strand element (H6a- 
turn-S6b) in this region, specific to B-klotho D1 (green in Fig. 1d), 
provides part of the FGF21-binding site (see below) and is quite distinct 
from the strand-helix-strand element in the corresponding regions 
of cytosolic 3-glucosidase (shown in grey in Fig. 1d). Other features 
unique to 8-klotho include a short helix, HO (Fig. 1d and Extended 
Data Fig. 3b), which begins with the first amino acid that follows the 
sKLB signal sequence (Phe53). This helix interacts with H5a, H6b and 
S5b, mostly through hydrophobic interactions, and precedes a disor- 
dered loop that is followed by the core structural elements of the (8/a)g 
fold. Glu416, the remaining catalytic residue in D1, is located at the bot- 
tom of the substrate-binding pocket (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 3a), 
and the orientation of the side chain of Glu416 is identical to the ori- 
entation of the side chain of the corresponding nucleophilic Glu373 
residue of human cytosolic 8-glucosidase. 

The pocket in D2 that corresponds to the substrate-binding pocket 
in GH1 enzymes is not occluded by an a-helix in the D2 domain, but 
is instead accessible and occupied by a 2-(N-morpholino)ethanesul- 
fonic acid (MES) molecule from the crystallization buffers (Fig. 1c). 
The morpholine ring of MES interacts with aromatic rings from three 
phenylalanines, Phe931, Phe826 and Phe942 (Fig. 1c), which also have 
a role in the interaction of sKLB with its ligands (see below). The D2 
pocket is accessible in part because of the existence of a disordered 
region between S9 and H9a (Extended Data Fig. 2a), which produces a 
groove-like feature in this domain instead of the pocket that accommo- 
dates the substrate in the active site of GH1 members. The amino acid 
sequence and the length of this region vary considerably among GH1 
members. The inter-domain interface of sKLB comprises an extensive 
network of both hydrophobic and polar interactions (Extended Data 
Fig. 3c) that encompasses a buried surface area® of about 680 A?. 
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Figure 1 | Crystal structure of extracellular domain of 8-klotho. 

a, b, Structures of sKLB (a) (blue) and KLBp; (b) (purple) in complex 
with nanobody Nb914 (orange) are shown as ribbon representations. 
Yellow sticks denote glycans attached to asparagine side chains; green 
sticks denote glucose molecules; the MES molecule is shown as a ball- 
and-stick representation; dashed grey lines indicate regions that do not 
show significant electron density. c, Side-chain atoms of amino acids 

in sKLB interacting with the MES molecule are shown as sticks. Also 
indicated is the location of Glu693, which is approximately 6 A away 
from the bound MES molecule. d, e, The structure of human cytosolic 
8-glucosidase (red; PDB code: 2ZOX) is superimposed with that of D1 
(d) and D2 (e) of sKLB (blue) with overall C, r.m.s.d. values of 1.08 A and 
1.39 A, respectively. Regions in sKLB that are different from (}-glucosidase 
are coloured in green; regions in }-glucosidase that are different from 
sKLB are coloured in grey. A glucose molecule bound to 6-glucosidase is 
shown as a ball-and-stick representation in yellow. Superimposition of 
D1 and D2 reveals locations of pseudo-catalytic glutamates. Note that 
one of the two conserved glutamates from each of the sKLB domains is 
replaced by an asparagine (for D1) or an alanine (for D2). f, Diagram of 
8-klotho that highlights the locations of the residues corresponding to the 
conserved glutamates in D1 and D2 of B-klotho. SP, signal peptide, 

TM, transmembrane. 


Next, we determined the structure of sKLB in complex with 
C-terminal tail of FGF21 (FGF21cr) at 2.6A resolution (Fig. 2a 
and Extended Data Table 1). Our final model contains amino acids 
Pro186-Ser209 from FGF21cy bound to sKLB (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a—c), and exhibited clear electron density for FGF21cy that lay 
across the middle of sKLB (Fig. 2b). FGF21cr binds to an elongated 
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interface that spans D1 and D2 of sKLB; this binding has no influence 
on the structure of either individual domain, as judged by a Cy r.m.s.d. 
values of 0.33 A for D1 and 0.49 A for D2 when overlaid on the unoc- 
cupied sKLB structure. We observed a small change of 6° in the inter- 
domain angle? when FGF21cr bound to sKLB (Extended Data Fig. 4d). 
The FGF21cy-binding region on sKLB is located on the opposite side of 
the molecule from the linker that connects D1 and D2. The flexibility 
of the linker may contribute to the inter-domain dynamic properties 
that enable complex formation with ligands and FGFRs. The sKLB- 
FGF21cr structure shows two distinct binding sites for two different 
regions of the peptide: site 1 is located on D1 and site 2 is located in D2, 
with a distance of 30 A between them. 

Site 1 on sKLB D1 engages amino acids Pro186-Val197 of FGF21¢7, 
primarily through hydrophobic interactions (Fig. 2e, Extended Data 
Fig. 4a, b). Site 1 involves a surface created on D1 by Hé6a, H7, the loop 
between S6b and H6b, and the loop between S7 and H7. Most notably, 
the region of the bound peptide ligand that associates with site 1 adopts 
an unusually compact and rigid structure through the formation of sev- 
eral well-defined turns (Fig. 2e), as follows: (1) Asp187-Val188-Gly189- 
Ser190 form a type I B-turn (shown in orange in Fig. 2e) through 
hydrogen bonding of the carboxyl oxygen of Asp187 with the backbone 
nitrogen of Gly189, and of the backbone carbonyl of Asp176 with the 
backbone amide of Ser190; (2) Ser190-Ser191-Asp192 form an ST turn 
(a structural feature containing hydrogen-bonded serine or threonine 
residues, shown in yellow in Fig. 2e) through hydrogen bonding of 
the Ser190 hydroxy] with the backbone amide of Asp192; (3) Asp192- 
Pro193-Leu194-Ser195 (shown in light blue in Fig. 2e) form a type I 
8-turn (or an Asx turn that resembles a Schellman loop) through 
hydrogen bonding of the side-chain carboxyl of Asp192 with the 
Met196 and Val197 backbone amides, and of the Asp192 backbone 
carbonyl with the backbone amide of Ser195. These consecutive turns 
also support a long-range hydrogen bond between the Asp187 back- 
bone amide and the Pro193 carbonyl. These intramolecular interac- 
tions cooperate to form a well-defined structural element that makes 
multiple specific contacts with sKLB, burying a relatively large surface 
area of 606 A. 

Site 2 interactions with FGF21cr contrast markedly with site 1 inter- 
actions, and comprise a network of intermolecular interactions of the 
sort typically observed between proteins and short peptides (Fig. 2f 
and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Residues 200-209 of the FGF21cry pep- 
tide project into what would be the substrate-binding site occupied 
by glycosides that D2 of sKLB would hydrolyse if it were an active 
GH1 enzyme (Fig. 3 and see later). It is also noteworthy that half of 
the sequence of this part of FGF21cr (S-Q-G-R-S-P-S-Y-A-S) con- 
sists of residues with side-chain hydroxyl groups, suggesting that this 
region of FGF21 may indeed mimic a glycoside substrate. Given these 
characteristics, a notable feature of site 2 is the interaction between the 
side-chain carboxyl group of Glu693 in sKLB and hydroxyl groups of 
Ser204 and Ser206 in FGF21cy (Fig. 3d). Glu693 corresponds to one of 
the two conserved catalytic glutamates, and would function as a general 
acid-base catalyst in the Koshland double-displacement reaction of 
glycoside hydrolases; by contrast, in D2 the potential nucleophilic 
glutamate is replaced by alanine. 

Amino acids 198-200 of FGF21¢r, which connect ligand-binding 
sites 1 and 2, do not make substantial contacts with sKLB. In addition, 
the electron densities in omit maps (Fig. 2b) and B-factors (Fig. 2c) 
suggest that this region is flexible. This conclusion is consistent with the 
previous identification of an enzyme that cleaves FGF21 in this region, 
and which is known to abolish the binding of FGF21 to B-klotho!""*. 
As this region of FGF21 is flexible and potentially accessible for 
proteolysis, cleavage between the binding regions of sites 1 and 2 
could represent a mechanism for the termination of FGF21 signalling 
by targeted proteolysis. 

The crystal structure of sKLB bound to FGF21cy reveals how the 
basic framework of a glycoside hydrolase has evolved to become 
a specific receptor for endocrine FGFs. The 6-glucosidase family 
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Figure 2 | Crystal structure of sKLB bound to FGF21cy reveals two 
distinct binding sites. a, The structure of sKLB (green) in complex with 
FGF21cr (salmon) is shown as a ribbon and ball-and-stick representation. 
Yellow sticks denote N-linked glycans. Nb914 is omitted for clarity. 

Grey dashed lines denote regions that do not exhibit significant electron 
densities. b, FGF21cy binding site showing |F,| — |F.| omit map contoured 
at 3.00 for FGF21cr. ¢, Surface of sKLB interacting with FGF21cr are 
colour-coded according to B-factor values, which range from 52.76 A” 
(blue) to 103.63 A? (red). d, Surface representation of sKLB (green) 
highlighting two binding sites, site 1 and site 2 of FGF21cr (salmon, 
ball-and-stick). e, Site 1 forms a series of internal hydrogen bonds (black 
dashed lines) through three consecutive turns (orange, yellow and light 
blue), creating a structural element that binds to D1 of sKLB. f, Site 2 
interacts with the pseudo-substrate-binding region of D2 of sKLB. 


of glycoside hydrolases catalyse the hydrolysis of disaccharides as 
well as longer oligosaccharides, and several crystal structures of 
B-glucosidases in complex with oligosaccharide substrates such as 
cellotetraose (Paenibacillus polymyxa BglB, PDB code: 2Z1S) and 
cellopentaose (Oryza sativa BGlu1, PDB code: 3F5K) have previously 
been determined'®!”. Superimposition of the crystal structures of 
substrate-bound 8-glucosidases with the structure of sKLB in complex 
with FGF21cr shows that the backbone of residues 200-209 from 
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FGF21cy aligns very well with the location of oligosaccharides that 
occupy the catalytic pocket of 8-glucosidases (Fig. 3a-c). The mode 
of interaction between the hydroxyls of Ser204 and Ser206 from 
FGF21cry and the conserved glutamate in D2 of sKLB, together with 
hydrophobic interactions involving Pro205, are highly reminiscent of 
the substrate interactions seen for the glycoside hydrolases®, suggest- 
ing that the sKLB—FGF21cy site 2 interaction is a pseudo-substrate 
interaction (Fig. 3d). Oligosaccharide substrates bound to the catalytic 
glutamic acid in the active sites of 6-glucosidases lie in precisely the 
same position as the Ser204-Pro205-Ser206 motif of FGF21 bound to 
site 2 of sKLB. In addition, the residues in sKLB that form hydrophobic 
interactions with the Pro205 of FGF21—that is, Phe826, Phe931 and 
Phe942—align closely with the corresponding hydrophobic residues 
in B-glucosidases. These unexpected similarities indicate that the 
substrate-binding region of glycoside hydrolases evolved to recognize 
a sugar-mimicking Ser-Pro-Ser motif in FGF21 (Fig. 3e). As FGF19 
also binds specifically to B-klotho, it is not surprising that FGF19 also 
contains a Ser211-Pro212-Ser213 motif at its C terminus (Extended 
Data Fig. 5), whereas FGF23—which does not bind to B-Klotho—has 
no such sequence. Future studies that investigate how FGF23 recog- 
nizes «-klotho should provide guidance for the development of new 
treatments of metabolic disorders caused by impaired phosphate 
homeostasis!’, as well as information on the unique evolutionary path- 
way that this family of proteins may have taken. 

We next analysed the binding affinities between sKLB and FGF21, 
the wild-type FGF21 C terminus or a range of mutations of the 
C-terminal tail of FGF21 to investigate the contributions of different 
amino acids in FGF21 that take part in the interface of the ligand- 
occupied sKLB structure. We also investigated the effects of mutations 
in the two FGF21cr-binding sites of 8-klotho on the ability of FGF21 
to stimulate FGFRI activation in transfected L6 rat myoblasts. These 
experiments validated the ligand-binding interfaces identified in the 
occupied sKLB structure and demonstrated that FGF21cr binds in a 
cooperative manner to both site 1 and site 2 in 8-Klotho (for full details 
of these experiments, see Extended Data Figs 6, 7 and Supplementary 
Discussion). 

Because endocrine FGFs have important roles in the control of 
metabolic processes, a variety of approaches have previously been 
used to develop therapeutic variants of these proteins!?1°-74, We rea- 
soned that it should be possible to enhance the potency of FGF21, by 
introducing into its C-terminal tail mutations that strengthen interac- 
tions with 3-klotho. We introduced a Leu194Phe mutation to increase 
hydrophobic interactions with neighbouring amino acids in site 1 
of 8-klotho, and an Arg203Trp mutation to replace cation-7 inter- 
actions between Arg203 in FGF21 and His646 in site 2 of 8-kKlotho 
with 7-7 interactions. We found that FGF21 with the Arg203Trp and 
Leu194Phe substitutions (FGF21 wr) bound to sKLB over tenfold more 
tightly than wild-type FGF21, with a dissociation constant (Kq) value of 
3.4+1.2nM (Fig. 4a), and that the FGF21 wp mutant had an enhanced 
ability to stimulate FGFR1c autophosphorylation and MAP kinase 
stimulation in L6 cells that co-express 3-klotho and FGFRIc (Fig. 4b 
and Extended Data Fig. 8). 

These experiments show that, rather than serving as an alternative 
co-receptor for FGFRIc activation by endocrine FGFs, 8-klotho func- 
tions as the primary high-affinity receptor for FGF21. We show that 
Hotho proteins function as specific zip-code-like signals for targeting 
FGEF21 (or two other endocrine FGFs) to cells and tissues, where they 
mediate their cellular responses by activating members of the FGFR 
families. The scheme presented in Fig. 4c depicts a model of how 
FGF21 binding to 8-klotho enables it to activate a 3-klotho-FGFR 
complex to promote cell signalling. In the model, FGFRIc and $-klotho 
monomers exist in equilibrium with B-klotho-FGFR heterodimers in 
the membrane. With a Ky value of approximately 1 1M for the binding 
of the FGFRI1c extracellular region to sKLB (Extended Data Fig. 6b), 
a substantial portion of FGFR1c and 3-klotho will be associated with 
one another at levels of around 10,000 copies per cell. FGF21 binds 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of 8-glucosidase and 3-klotho structures 

and the evolution of a sugar-cutting enzyme into a receptor for 
endocrine FGE. a, b, The structure of rice 3-glucosidase (a) (light 

blue, surface representation) in complex with cellopentaose (orange, 

stick representation) (PDB code: 3F5K) and site 2 of sKLB (b) (pale 

green, surface representation) in complex with FGF21cr (red, stick 
representation). Cellopentaose binds to the active site of 3-glucosidase 
and FGF21cr binds to the corresponding pseudo-substrate binding site of 
8-klotho. c, Superimposition of the structures of cellopentaose-bound rice 
8-glucosidase and FGF21¢7-bound sKLB. d, Glu693 of 3-klotho makes 
contacts with Ser-Pro-Ser motif of FGF21 via interaction with the hydroxyl 
moieties of serine residues, mimicking the sugar hydroxyls in their 
interaction with glutamate residues in the catalytic site of }-glucosidase. 

e, Schematic diagram comparing the substrate-binding pocket including 
the two glutamic acid residues required for glycoside hydrolase activity 
with the ligand-binding pocket of 8-klotho depicting interactions between 
Glu693 and the Ser-Pro-Ser motif. 


with high affinity (Kqg= 43.5nM, Extended Data Fig. 6a) either to 
B-klotho monomers or to pre-existing 8-klotho-FGFRIc heterodimers. 
With FGF21 thus tethered via its C-terminal tail to 8-klotho mono- 
mers and/or 3-klotho-FGFRIc heterodimers, all three components 
are reduced to two dimensions at the membrane and the weak—but 
demonstrable—affinity of the FGF core of FGF21 for FGFRIc is suffi- 
cient to drive the formation of the activated ternary FGF21-FGFRIc-{- 
Klotho complex via a reduced dimensionality effect on the bivalent 
binding of FGF to two FGFR molecules”. In this model, 8-kKlotho 
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Figure 4 | Structure-based engineering of an FGF21 analogue with 
enhanced biological activity and the mechanism of endocrine FGF 
signalling. a, b, Enhanced binding affinity (a) and bioactivity (b) of an 
FGF21 mutant. Microscale thermophoresis (MST) binding measurements 
of FGF21 with Leul194Phe and Arg203Trp mutations in the C-terminal 

tail reveal an approximately tenfold increase in binding affinity to sKLB, 
with a Kg value of 3.4+ 1.3nM, and an approximately tenfold enhanced 
potency for stimulation of FGFRIc tyrosine phosphorylation. The dots 
and error bars in a denote mean and s.d. of AFyorm (1 = 3 independent 
samples). Individual experimental data are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 9. 
c, A zip-code-like mechanism for 3-klotho-dependent FGF21 stimulation 
of FGFRIc. In the cell membrane of unstimulated cells, 3-klotho and 
FGFR1c monomers are in equilibrium with 3-klotho-FGFR heterodimers. 
Owing to reduced dimensionality, the binding of FGF21 to 3-klotho via 
the FGF21 C-terminal tail, and the bivalent binding of the FGF core of 
FGF21 to two FGFRIc molecules, will shift the equilibrium towards the 
formation of an FGF21-FGFRI1c-8-klotho ternary complex, and result in 
the stimulation of tyrosine kinase activity and cell signalling via FGFRIc. 
In addition, 8-klotho functions as a primary high-affinity receptor for 
FGF21, and FGFRIc functions as a catalytic subunit that mediates receptor 
dimerization and intracellular signalling. 


functions as a primary high-affinity receptor for FGF21, whereas 
FGFRIc functions as a catalytic subunit that mediates receptor dimer- 
ization and intracellular signalling. 

The crystal structure of sKLB bound to FGF21cr also provides clear 
evidence for how the two glycoside hydrolase-like domains of 8-kKlotho 
have been ‘repurposed in evolution to recognize FGF21 specifically. 
By comparing the structures of substrate-bound B-glucosidases to the 
second glycoside hydrolase-like domain of FGF21¢y-bound 8-klotho, 
we reveal how the active site of an enzyme specialized for cutting sugars 
has evolved to become a specific and high-affinity cell-surface receptor 
for circulating hormones that regulate essential metabolic processes 
including the lowering of blood sugar levels—this may not be a coin- 
cidence. The structure of the C terminus of FGF21 appears to mimic 
that of an oligosaccharide. The similarities between FGF21 and FGF19 
indicate that the specificity of these two hormones towards (-klotho, 
and their modes of action, are very similar (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Differences in the cellular responses to these two endocrine FGFs are 
likely to be determined by the altered binding preferences of the two 
ligands for the different FGFRs. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Plasmid construction. cDNAs that encode for either amino acids 30-983 (sKLB) 
or 30-522 (KLBp;) of human B-klotho (KLB) were amplified together with the 
tobacco etch virus (TEV) protease cleavage site and linker of four Gly residues. 
The resulting sequence was subcloned into a modified pCEP4 vector (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) that contains the sequence for the Fc region of human IgG1. The 
expression vector for C-terminal HA-tagged KLB was generated by subcloning 
the gene of full-length KLB together with the haemagglutinin (HA)-tag sequence 
into a pBABE vector. All plasmids of KLB mutants were generated by following 
standard site-directed mutagenesis protocol using a plasmid containing wild-type 
C-terminal HA-tagged KLB. 

Expression and purification of sKLB and KLBp;. HEK293 EBNA cells were 
cultured in a humidified incubator with 5% CO, at 37°C in DMEM (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) containing 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS), 100 U ml" penicillin— 
streptomycin, and 250 1g ml! G418. The plasmids were transfected into HEK293 
EBNA cells with the Lipofectamine 2000 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and selected 
by treatment with 200 1g ml“! of hygromycin B (Thermo Fisher Scientific) for 
2-3 weeks. Cells stably expressing sKLB-Fc or KLBp;-Fc were expanded in 
Hyperflasks (Corning), and the medium was changed to DMEM with 5% FBS 
when cell confluency had reached about 70%. After 7 days, the medium was 
collected after centrifugation at 5,000g and filtration through a 0.2-j1m membrane. 
Swainsonine (15 41M; Cayman Chemical) was added to the medium of cultured 
cells when preparing proteins for crystallization. 

Medium collected from the cells expressing sKLB-Fc or KLBp,-Fc was 
incubated with recombinant protein A sepharose 4B (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
overnight at 4°C. The resin was washed with 50 column volumes of PBS and the 
protein was eluted from the resin using 0.1 M glycine-HCl, pH 3.5, and immedi- 
ately neutralized with 0.1 M Tris, pH 7.4. The eluted protein was incubated with 
recombinant TEV protease for 2h at room temperature to cleave the C-terminal Fc 
tag, followed by incubation with recombinant protein A sepharose 4B for 30 min 
at 4°C to remove Fc tag and undigested protein. The protein was then subjected 
to cation exchange chromatography (Mono S 5/50 GL, GE Healthcare) using 
20mM sodium phosphate buffer at pH 7.0 (for sKLB) or at pH 6.5 (for KLBp), 
and purified using a linear salt gradient. The elution fractions containing sKLB or 
KLBp; were pooled, concentrated and subjected to a Superdex 200 Increase 10/300 
GL (GE Healthcare) size-exclusion chromatography column pre-equilibrated with 
20mM HEPES, 150mM NaCl, pH 7.0. The eluted fractions containing sKLB or 
KLBp; were pooled, concentrated, flash-frozen and stored at —80°C until further 
use. For the crystallization of sKLB, two potential N-glycosylation sites, Asn308 and 
Asn611, were mutated to glutamine. The mutations were introduced to the sKLB- 
Fc plasmid by standard QuikChange site-directed mutagenesis. The expression and 
purification of mutant sKLB was identical to that used for wild-type sKLB. The 
typical yield of sKLB after complete purification was 1-2 mg per litre of medium 
from the cells that stably expressed sKLB. 

Expression and purification of recombinant FGF21, GST-FGF21¢ry and 
FGFRIcp2p3. The DNA sequence that encodes for human FGF21 amino acids 
29-209 with three mutations—Leul26Arg, Prol99Gly and Asn208Glu—was 
codon-optimized for Escherichia coli expression and synthesized (Blue Heron 
Biotech). After cloning into a pET28a vector (Novagen), the plasmid was trans- 
formed into BL21-Gold (DE3) competent cells. Transformants were grown in LB 
medium containing 501g ml’ kanamycin, shaken at 240 r.p.m. at 37°C. When 
the A¢oo nm of the samples reached 0.6, the bacteria were induced with 1 mM IPTG 
for 4h at 37°C. The bacterial cell pellet, collected by centrifugation at 5,000 at 
4°C, was lysed in 20 mM sodium phosphate buffer, 500 mM NaCl, 5% glycerol, 
pH 7.8, using EmulsiFlex-C3 homogenizer (Avestin), followed by centrifugation 
at 20,000g for 30 min at 4°C. The supernatant containing N-terminal Hisg-tagged 
FGF21 was supplemented with 10 mM imidazole and incubated with Ni-NTA 
agarose (Qiagen) for 1h at 4°C. The resin was washed with a 20 column volume 
of lysis buffer containing 10 mM imidazole, and the protein was eluted from the 
resin with lysis buffer containing 300 mM imidazole. The protein solution was 
injected into a HiLoad 26/600 Superdex 200 (GE Healthcare) size-exclusion chro- 
matography column equilibrated with 20 mM HEPES, 900 mM NaCl at pH 7.5. The 
eluted fractions containing FGF21 were pooled, concentrated to about 1.5 mg ml}, 
flash-frozen and stored at —80°C. To generate glutathione S-transferase (GST)- 
tagged FGF21¢7, a DNA sequence encoding amino acids 169-209 of FGF21 was 
cloned into pGEX-4T-1 vector (GE Healthcare), and the plasmid was transformed 
into BL21-Gold (DE3) competent cells (Agilent). Transformants were grown in 
LB medium containing 100 1g ml! ampicillin at 37°C until Agoo »m reached 0.6, 
and induced with 1mM IPTG for 4h at 37°C. Bacteria cells were collected, lysed 
in PBS using EmulsiFlex-C3 homogenizer (Avestin), and centrifuged at 20,000g 
for 30 min at 4°C. The supernatant containing GST-FGF21cry was incubated with 
glutathione sepharose 4B (GE Healthcare) pre-equilibrated with PBS, for 1h at 
4°C. The beads were washed with 50 column volumes of PBS and the protein was 


eluted with 20 mM HEPES, 150mM NaCl, 10mM reduced glutathione, pH 7.3. 
The protein solution containing GST-FGF21cy was then dialysed against 20 mM 
HEPES, 150mM NaC] before flash-freezing and storage at —80°C. A peptide 
corresponding to the C-terminal region of FGF21 containing amino acids 174-209 
with two substitutions, Prol99Gly and Ala208Glu, was synthesized and purified 
by the Tufts University Core Facility. The ligand-binding region of FGFRIc was 
expressed in E. coli as an insoluble fraction. The protein was refolded and purified 
as previously described”. 

Expression and purification of Nb914. The plasmid containing C-terminal His¢- 
tagged Nb914 was transformed into E. coli strain WK6, and grown in TB medium 
containing 0.1% glucose, 2mM MgCh, and 100g ml! ampicillin at 37°C until the 
A600 nm Of the sample was 1.2, and then induced with 1 mM IPTG for 4h. Cells were 
collected and the periplasmic fraction was extracted using the modified osmotic 
shock protocol”*. The periplasmic extract containing Nb914 was supplemented with 
10mM imidazole and incubated with Ni-NTA agarose (Qiagen) for 1h at 4°C. The 
beads were washed with 50 column volumes of PBS containing 10 mM imidazole, 
and Nb914 was eluted from the resin with PBS containing 300 mM imidazole. 
The eluted fraction containing Nb914 were concentrated and injected into a 
HiLoad 26/600 Superdex 200 (GE Healthcare) size-exclusion chromatography 
column pre-equilibrated with PBS at pH 7.0. Purified Nb914 at a concentration of 
10mg ml was flash-frozen and stored at —80°C. 

Crystallization, X-ray diffraction data collection and structure determination. 
Purified sKLB or KLBp; was mixed with Nb914, concentrated and injected into a 
Superdex 200 Increase 10/300 GL (GE Healthcare) size-exclusion chromatography 
column pre-equilibrated with 20 mM HEPES, 150mM NaCl, pH 7.0. Eluted 
fractions containing the complex were pooled, concentrated to 7mg ml“! and 
screened for crystallization using Mosquito Crystal liquid handler (TTP Labtech). 
Ninety-six-well plates were incubated and imaged at 20°C using Rock Imager 1000 
(Formulatrix). sKLB in complex with Nb914 produced rod-shaped crystals when 
mixed with an equal volume of well solution containing 14% PEG4000, 0.1 M MES, 
pH 6.0 and equilibrated for 10-15 days using the hanging-drop vapour diffusion 
method. The crystals were cryopreserved by gradually transferring crystals to the 
mother liquor supplemented with 30% glucose before being flash-frozen in liquid 
nitrogen. KLBp; in complex with Nb914 gave plate-like crystals when mixed with 
an equal volume of well solution containing 30% PEG1000, 0.1 M HEPES pH 7.5 
and equilibrated for 4-6 days using the hanging-drop vapour diffusion method; 
these crystals were directly flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen. For sKLB in complex 
with Nb914 and FGF21¢7, FGF21cry was dissolved in 14% PEG4000, 0.1 M MES, 
pH 6.0 and added to the drop containing crystals of sKLB. The addition of FGF21¢r 
immediately caused deformation in most of the crystals. Crystals that stayed intact 
were gradually transferred into the artificial mother liquor, supplemented with 30% 
glucose and 501M FGF21cr, before being flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen. X-ray 
diffraction data were collected at the beamline BL-14 at the Stanford Synchrotron 
Radiation Lightsource, SLAC National Accelerator Laboratory (for KLBp; and 
sKLB) and 24-ID-E at the Advanced Photon Source, Argonne (for sKLB in com- 
plex with FGF21cr). The diffraction datasets were processed using HKL20007” 
and XDS”*. Initial phases for the dataset for KLBp; in complex with Nb914 were 
calculated by molecular replacement with PHASER” using the coordinates of the 
cytosolic 8-glucosidase (PDB code: 2ZOX) and the coordinates of a nanobody that 
exhibits the highest sequence identities with Nb914 (PDB code: 5IMK, chain B) as 
the search models. Refinement was iteratively performed using PHENIX~ followed 
by manual model building using Coot*!. The final coordinates of KLBp, in complex 
with Nb914 were then used as a search model for the dataset of sKLB in complex 
with Nb914, together with the coordinates for KLBpj, as a search model for D2 of 
sKLB. Then, the model was iteratively built and refined for sKLB. For the dataset for 
sKLB in complex with Nb914 and FGF21cr, initial phase information was obtained 
by molecular replacement using the final coordinates of sKLB in complex with 
Nb914, which were divided into two models each containing the coordinates for 
D1 with Nb914 and D2, and searched independently. Iterative cycles of refinement 
and rebuilding of the sKLB model improved the phase, and produced significant 
electron densities for FGF21cr. Subsequently, the model for FGF21cr was manually 
built on the basis of the |F,| — |F.| map, followed by the final refinement cycles. 
The data collection and refinement statistics are summarized in Supplementary 
Table 1. All the figures containing the structures were generated using the PY MOL 
Molecular Graphics System, version 1.8 (Schrodinger). 

MST measurements. All MST measurements were performed using the Monolith 
NT.115Pico instrument (NanoTemper) with Monolith NT.115 MST Premium 
Coated Capillaries. Purified FGF21 was fluorescently labelled using the Monolith 
Protein Labelling Kit RED-NHS (NanoTemper) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Samples for binding-affinity measurements of FGF21 to sKLB were 
prepared by mixing 35 nM of fluorescently labelled FGF21 (fl-FGF21) with a series 
of concentrations (0.03-1,000 nM) of purified sKLB in 20 mM HEPES, 150 mM 
NaCl, pH 7.0, 0.05% Tween-20, 1 mg ml! BSA. The thermophoretic movements 
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of fl-FGF21 in each sample were monitored (LED 20%, IR laser 20%) and the 
normalized fluorescence intensities (Fyorm), defined as Fhot/Fooia (where Feoig and 
Fhot refer to the fluorescence intensities averaged over a 1-s period before the IR 
laser was turned on and 29 s after IR laser was turned on, respectively) for each 
sample were plotted against the concentrations of sKLB. For the competition assays, 
the thermophoresis of fl-FGF21 was measured for samples in which the concen- 
tration of fl-FGF21 and sKLB mixture was kept constant, with concentrations of 
GST-FGF21cr varying from 2.1 nM to 35,000 nM. All the data were analysed with 
the MO.Affinity Analysis software (NanoTemper) provided by the manufacturer. 
Surface plasmon resonance measurements. All surface plasmon resonance 
experiments were performed using a BIAcore T100 instrument (GE Healthcare) at 
25°C (Keck Foundation Biotechnology Resource Laboratory) using HPBS + buffer 
(GE Healthcare). Anti-GST antibody (GE Healthcare) was immobilized on a CM5 
sensor chip using the instructions provided, followed by capturing 50 response 
units (RU) of GST-FGF21cr. Using the single-cycle kinetics method, a series con- 
centration of sKLB ranging from 25.6nM to 1,000 nM was subsequently injected 
onto the surfaces with 360s of association period, followed by the dissociation 
period of 1,200s. The binding kinetics were evaluated using BIAevaluation software 
(GE Healthcare). 

Cell-based activity assays. L6 cells that stably co-expressed wild-type FGFRIc, 
together with either wild-type 8-klotho or a variety of B-klotho mutants, 
were grown in DMEM supplemented with 10% FBS, 100U ml|, penicillin- 
streptomycin, 0.1 mg ml! hygromycin and 1g ml“! puromycin. Cells were 
starved overnight in DMEM with 0.5% FBS and stimulated for 10 min at 37°C 
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with either FGF1 or FGF21 at concentrations of 5nM and 25 nM, respectively. Cells 
were then lysed and subjected to immunoprecipitation with anti-FGFR1 antibody, 
followed by SDS-PAGE. The samples were then subjected to immunoblotting with 
anti-phosphotyrosine (pTyr), anti-8-kKlotho or anti-FGFR1 antibodies. 

Statistics and reproducibility. No statistical methods were used to predetermine 
sample size. All of the immunoblots and binding affinity measurements presented 
in this work were repeated at least three times with similar results. 

Data availability. Coordinates and structure factors for the complexes have been 
deposited in the Protein Data Bank (PDB) under accessions 5VAK (KLBp)- 
Nb914), 5VAN (sKLB-Nb914) and 5VAQ (sKLB-FGF21¢y;-Nb914). All other 
data are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Expression, purification and crystallization 
of 8-klotho extracellular domain. a-c, Size-exclusion chromatography 
profiles and corresponding Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE gels of the 
sKLB—FGFRI1cp2p3—FGF21 ternary complex (green) or sKLB alone 
(blue) (a), sKLB in complex with Nb914 (b) and KLBp in complex 

with Nb914 (c). The chromatograms and the SDS-PAGE gels shown are 
representatives of at least three independent preparations with similar 
results. A secreted protein composed of the extracellular domain of KLB 
fused to the Fc region of human IgG1 was produced by HEK293 EBNA 
cells. Following purification using a protein A agarose resin, the KLB-Fc 
fusion protein was subjected to proteolytic cleavage. sKLB was further 
purified using ion exchange and size-exclusion chromatography. Multiple 
crystallization trials with the ternary complex formed by sKLB, FGF21 
and FGFRI cpap; (a, green) failed to yield diffraction-quality crystals. 
However, a preparation of sKLB bound to a nanobody Nb914 (b) yielded 
crystals that diffracted X-rays to a resolution of 6-8 A, and these were 
further improved by mutating two of the eleven potential N-glycosylation 
sites in sKLB (Asn308 and Asn611) to glutamine residues. The resulting 
crystals of an sKLB-Nb914 complex diffracted to a resolution of 2.2 A. We 
also crystallized KLBp, in complex with Nb914 (c), and collected data to 
a resolution of 1.7 A. The structure of KLBp was first solved by molecular 
replacement using the coordinates of a structure of human cytosolic 
68-glucosidase (PDB code: 2ZOX) and the coordinates of a nanobody 
structure (PDB code: 5IMK, chain B) as search models. The structure of 
sKLB was subsequently determined by molecular replacement using the 
KLBp, coordinates as a search model. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Domain diagram of sKLB structure and the 
location of cysteine residues. a, Secondary structure elements (H for 
helix (green) and S for sheet (red)) are designated by numbers on the 
basis of the principal elements for the (8/c)g fold. Dashed lines depict 
disordered loops that are not modelled in the structure. b, Seven of the ten 
cysteine residues in the extracellular region were successfully modelled 

in the sKLB structure. With the exception of the disulfide bond between 
Cys576 and Cys625, the structure shows that these cysteine residues are 
reduced and do not form disulfide bridges. Moreover, determination of 
the distances between each pair of cysteines indicates that most are too 
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far apart to form intramolecular disulfide bonds. However, we cannot 
rule out the possibility that Cys976 located in the C-terminal region of 
sKLB, which could not be modelled owing to weak electron density, may 
form a disulfide bond with the nearby Cys523. There is no evidence for 
the formation of intermolecular disulfide bonds between 3-klotho and the 
closely associated FGFR, FGF19 or FGF21 proteins, whose cysteines all 
form well-characterized intramolecular disulfide bonds. The functional 
consequences of the presence of reduced cysteines in (-klotho are 
currently unknown. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Unique structural features of sKLB. of HO (green) with the nearby structural elements in D1 of sKLB. ¢, 


& 


a, Interaction of Hé6a (green) with the pseudo-substrate binding pocket in —_ Interface between D1 (blue) and D2 (green) of sKLB, highlighting amino 
D1 of sKLB. Glu416, the pseudo-catalytic glutamic acid residue in D1, is acids and structural elements as well as polar interactions (red dotted 


located on the bottom of the pocket and is also highlighted. b, Interaction lines) between the domains. 
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The figure was generated using Ligplot+*. c, Structure of sKLB (green) 


and FGF21cr, and conformational changes upon ligand binding. in complex with FGF21cr (salmon) shown as a surface representation. 
a, Interactions between amino acid residues in sKLB (green) and FGF2lcr _ dz, Structure of ligand-free sKLB (blue) is overlaid onto the structure of 
(salmon) in the areas of sites 1 and 2 are indicated. b, Diagram of amino- sKLB (green) bound to FGF21cr (salmon, ball-and-stick). 


acid-specific interactions between sKLB and FGF21cr within sites 1 and 2. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Amino acid sequence alignments of 
C-terminal regions of human FGF19 and FGF21. Residues Asp-Pro, 
which are critical in maintaining multi-turn elements, are highlighted in 
blue, and the sugar-mimicking motif Ser-Pro-Ser is highlighted in yellow. 
The sequence alignment reveals close sequence similarity between the 
C-terminal tails of FGF21 and FGF19 that is consistent with the similar 
binding characteristics of FGF21 and FGF19 and their isolated C-terminal 
regions to 3-klotho. The sugar-mimicking motif in FGF21, Ser205-Pro206- 
Ser207, is conserved in FGF19 (Ser211-Pro212-Ser213). The sequence 
Asp192-Pro193, in the region of FGF21cr that binds to site 1 of 8-klotho 
by stabilizing intramolecular hydrogen bonds that maintain a turn in the 
bound configuration of FGF21cr, is also highlighted. This sequence is 
conserved in FGF19 (Asp198-Pro199), which suggests that intramolecular 
interactions similar to those responsible for mediating consecutive turns 
in FGF19cr may also bind to site-1 of 6-klotho. Because many of the 
intramolecular interactions within FGF21cry bound to 6-klotho take place 
between main-chain atoms (as observed in typical 8-turn structures), the 
presence of only a few key amino acid sequences such as Asp198-Pro199 
may be sufficient to generate multi-turn elements in FGF19cr that are 
similar to those observed in the crystal structure of FGF21cr bound to 
8-klotho. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Validation of FGF21-binding interface to 
3-klotho by ligand-binding and cell-stimulation experiments. 

a, b, MST-based binding affinity measurements of (a) FGF21 to sKLB 
(a) and FGFRIcp2p3 to sKLB (b) that yielded Ky= 43.5 + 5.0nM and 


K y= 940 + 176 nM, respectively. c, d, MST-based competition assay with 


GST-FGF21¢r that contained mutations in regions that interact with 
site 1 (c) or site 2 (d). Half-maximal inhibitory concentration (ICs9) 
values for wild type, 704 + 96nM; D192A, 15,900 + 6,210 nM; P193A, 
7,160 + 2,350 nM; S204A, 5,990 + 1,040 nM; S206A, 5,560 + 1,590 nM; 
and Y207A, 6,630 + 1,570 nM. The dots and error bars in panels a-d 


IP: anti-FGFR 


denote mean and s.d. of AFyorm (1 =3 independent samples). Individual 
experimental data are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 9. e, Location of 
mutated amino acid residues (yellow) in sKLB (green) occupied by 
FGF21 (salmon) that were analysed in f and g. f, g, Stably transfected L6 
cells co-expressing FGFRIc together with wild-type or 3-klotho mutants 
were stimulated with either FGF21 or FGF1 (control) and analysed for 
FGFRIc activation by monitoring tyrosine phosphorylation of FGFRIc. 
Lysates of ligand-stimulated or unstimulated cells were subjected 

to immunoprecipitation with anti-FGFR1 antibodies, followed by 
immunoblotting with either anti-pTyr or anti-FGFRI1 antibodies. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | 8-Klotho is required for FGFR1c-mediated 
signalling induced by FGF21. a, b, L6 cells that expressed either FGFRIc 
alone (a) or FGFRIc together with 8-klotho (b) were stimulated with a 
range of concentrations of FGF1 or FGF21, and phosphotyrosine (pTyr) 
levels of FGFR were monitored by immunoprecipitation with anti-FGFR1 
antibodies, followed by immunoblotting with anti-pTyr antibodies. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | MAP kinase stimulation induced by wild- 
type or mutant FGF21. L6 cells that co-expressed B-klotho and FGFR1c 
were stimulated with wild-type FGF21 (top) or FGF21(R203W/L194F) 
(bottom), and phosphorylation levels of MAP kinase in cell lysates were 
monitored. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | MST data with individual data points. Figures that contain the data are indicated. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Crystallographic data collection and refinement statistics 


LETTER 


KLBp::Nb914 sKLB:Nb914 sKLB:Nb914:FGF21¢7 
Data collection 
Space group C2 P2,2,2, P2,2,2, 
Cell dimensions 
a, b, c (A) 229.43, 49.35, 54.31 48.68, 144.07, 215.61 48.65, 145.49, 213.83 
a, B, y(°) 90, 100.22, 90 90, 90, 90 90, 90, 90 
Resolution (A) 41.27-1.70 (1.76-1.70) 47.49-2.20 (2.28-2.20) 60.14-2.61 (2.70-2.61) 
Rmerge 0.0546 (0.441) 0.109 (0.880) 0.0905 (1.289) 
CCri2 (%) 99.9 (86.4) 99.7 (76.3) 99.7 (43.1) 
<l/o> 20.36 (2.87) 20.13 (2.71) 13.12 (1.03) 
Completeness (%) 98 (87) 100 (97) 98 (96) 
Redundancy 4.2 (3.4) 7.1 (6.9) 3.9 (3.3) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 41.27-1.70 47.49-2.20 60.14-2.61 
No. of reflections used 65178 77784 46521 
Ruwork / Rrree (%) 17.16 / 19.64 18.62 / 21.06 19.11 / 22.89 
No. of atoms 
Protein 4453 7731 7874 
Ligands 42 125 13 
Waters 271 112 0 
Average B-factors 
Protein 26.11 43.00 63.42 
Ligands 45.67 65.37 68.90 
Waters 30.97 39.59 nla 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.006 0.008 0.012 
Bond angle (°) 0.82 0.95 1.30 
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All haematopoietic cell lineages that circulate in the blood of 
adult mammals derive from multipotent haematopoietic stem 
cells (HSCs)!. By contrast, in the blood of mammalian embryos, 
lineage-restricted progenitors arise first, independently of HSCs, 
which only emerge later in gestation”*. As best defined in the 
mouse, ‘primitive’ progenitors first appear in the yolk sac at 7.5 days 
post-coitum?”. Subsequently, erythroid-myeloid progenitors that 
express fetal haemoglobin‘, as well as fetal lymphoid progenitors”, 
develop in the yolk sac and the embryo proper, but these cells 
lack HSC potential. Ultimately, ‘definitive’ HSCs with long-term, 
multilineage potential and the ability to engraft irradiated adults 
emerge at 10.5 days post-coitum from arterial endothelium in the 
aorta-gonad-mesonephros and other haemogenic vasculature’. 
The molecular mechanisms of this reverse progression of 
haematopoietic ontogeny remain unexplained. We hypothesized 
that the definitive haematopoietic program might be actively 
repressed in early embryogenesis through epigenetic silencing®, 
and that alleviating this repression would elicit multipotency in 
otherwise lineage-restricted haematopoietic progenitors. Here 
we show that reduced expression of the Polycomb group protein 
EZH1 enhances multi-lymphoid output from human pluripotent 
stem cells. In addition, Ezh1 deficiency in mouse embryos results in 
precocious emergence of functional definitive HSCs in vivo. Thus, 
we identify EZH1 as a repressor of haematopoietic multipotency 
in the early mammalian embryo. 

The differentiation of pluripotent stem cells to haematopoietic lineages 
generates robust erythroid—myeloid lineage-restricted progenitors but 
not HSCs. This pattern bears marked similarities to early haematopoietic 
ontogeny. We hypothesized that the same epigenetic factors actively 
repress multipotency in embryogenesis and differentiation from pluri- 
potent stem cells. To identify these factors, we adopted a loss-of-function 
screen using lentivirally delivered short hairpin RNAs (shRNAs) that 
target 20 DNA- and histone-modifying factors (Extended Data Fig. 1a, 
Supplementary Table 1). Erythroid—-myeloid progenitors differentiated 
from human pluripotent stem cells marked by CD34 and CD45 were 
expanded with five transcription factors (5F). They retained embryonic 
features, including lack of lymphoid potential’, and this enabled us to 
screen for reactivation of lymphoid potential as a measure of multi- 
potency. 5F cells were transduced with individual shRNAs and screened 
for T cell potential on OP9-DL1 stromal cells (Fig. 1a). The knockdown 
of six factors independently enhanced CD4*CD8* T cell potential from 
5F cells (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

Prospective validation revealed that only EZH1 knockdown 
(using shEZH1) elicited robust T (16.3 + 7.4%; mean +s.e.m.) and B 
(22.5 +7.3%) cell potential (Fig. 1c-e), compared to shRNAs targeting 
a control luciferase gene (shLUC) (T cell 0.002 + 0.002%; B cell 


0.022 + 0.006%) across multiple induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cell lines 
(Fig. 1f). EZH1-deficient cells retained erythroid-myeloid potential 
as shown by colony-forming assays (Fig. 1g) and flow cytometry 
(Fig. 1h, i). EZH1 knockdown also promoted lymphoid potential 
independently of the five transcription factors, as evidenced by robust 
T cell differentiation from naive CD34* haemogenic endothelial cells 
(26.1 + 16.5% shEZH1 versus 2.3 + 0.4% shLUC) (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c). Further characterization was not possible owing to the limited 
proliferation of pluripotent stem and haemogenic endothelial cells. 
By contrast, 5F cells expanded exponentially (Extended Data Fig. 1d) 
and showed increased CD34" progenitors after shEZH1 transduction 
(78.8 + 14.2% versus 29.3 + 10.0%) (Extended Data Fig. le). Taken 
together, these data show that EZH1 knockdown activates multipotency 
in lineage-restricted embryonic haematopoietic progenitors. 

EZH1 isa component of the Polycomb repressive complex 2 (PRC2), 
which mediates epigenetic silencing of genes via methylation of lysine 
residue 27 of histone H3°. To dissect the role of PRC2 in repressing 
haematopoietic multipotency, we assessed T cell differentiation upon 
depletion of each PRC2 subunit. In addition to EZH1, SUZ12 knock- 
down also enhanced T cell potential, albeit to a lesser extent. By con- 
trast, knockdown of EED or EZH2 had no effect on T cell potential and 
dual EZH1 and EZH2 knockdown phenocopied that of EZH2 deple- 
tion (Fig. 2a, b). To determine whether the catalytic SET domain was 
required, we overexpressed full-length mouse Ezh1 or mutant Ezh1 
lacking the SET domain (mEzh1 ASET) (Fig. 2c). Overexpression of 
mouse Ezh1 completely abrogated T cell potential in shEZH1 cells, 
whereas the mutant mEzh1ASET did not (Fig. 2c, d, Extended Data 
Fig. 2d-g). Furthermore, overexpression of mouse Ezh2 failed to sup- 
press T cell potential, despite the remarkable homology of the SET 
domains (Extended Data Fig. 2e, h, i). These data show that specific 
inhibition of EZH1, rather than antagonism of canonical PRC2, unlocks 
lymphoid potential and the catalytic SET domain is required for this 
function. 

To understand the molecular changes upon EZH1 knockdown, we 
performed RNA sequencing (RNA-seq), assay for transposase-accessible 
chromatin using sequencing (ATAC-seq) and chromatin immunopre- 
cipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq). Upregulated genes after 
EZH1 knockdown were enriched for biological processes such as defence 
response (P=6.8 x 10~°), immune response (P= 1.2 x 107’) and T cell 
co-stimulation (P= 0.03) (Fig. 3a, b). Human haematopoieteic gene 
signatures’, such as of HSCs (stem), multi-lymphoid progenitors 
(MLP) (early lymphoid) and ProB, were highly enriched in shEZH1 
cells, consistent with stem and lymphoid potential (Fig. 3c). We also per- 
formed RNA-seq and ATAC-seq on emergent haematopoietic stem and 
progenitor cells (HSPCs) at 10.5 days post-coitum’’” from the yolk 
sac and aorta-gonad-mesonephros (AGM) of wild-type, Ezh1*/~ and 
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Figure 1 | In vitro screen for epigenetic modifiers that restrict lymphoid 
potential. a, Scheme for human pluripotent stem-cell differentiation into 
haematopoietic progenitors. CD34* cells were transduced with the 

five transcription factors (5F) HOXA9, ERG, RORA, SOX4 and MYB. 

5F cells were then transduced with individual shRNAs (4 each) that 
targeted each epigenetic modifier and seeded onto OP9-DL1 stromal 

cells to induce T cell differentiation. Dox, doxycycline; EB, embryoid 
body. b, Strictly standardized mean difference (SSMD) of CD4*CD8* 

T cell frequencies across all four shRNAs targeting each epigenetic 
modifier in 5F cells using two iPS cell lines, CD45-iPS and MSC-iPS1, 

in two independent experiments. MT, methyltransferase. c, Prospective 
analysis of T and B cell frequencies from 5F cells plus shRNA targeting top 
candidates (n = 2 biological replicates). d, Flow analysis of CD4*CD8* 


Ezh1/~ mouse embryos (Fig. 4a). Interestingly, in wild-type embryos, 
the expression of Ezh1 was lower in the AGM than in the yolk sac, 
whereas Ezh2 and Eed were higher in the AGM (Fig. 4b). Notably, 
Ezh1 deficiency in vivo also induced genes enriched for angiogenesis, 
haematopoietic/lymphoid development and immune system processes 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a-d). 

Regions of increased chromatin accessibility (1,610 ATAC peaks) in 
shEZH1 cells exhibited concomitantly increased gene expression upon 
EZH1 knockdown and were associated with T cell development and 
lymphocyte activation pathways, as well as HSC, HSC/MLP, B and T cell 
signatures (Fig. 3d, e, Extended Data Fig. 3e-g). EZH1 knockdown 
also increased accessibility to HSC/lymphoid transcription factors, 
such as HLF, FOXO1 and ARID5B'3"» (Fig. 3f). Downregulated peaks 
were enriched for alternative developmental processes and importantly, 
embryonic haematopoiesis (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 3e). In vivo, 
upregulated ATAC peaks in Ezh1-deficient AGM cells were enriched 
for immune response, T cell activation, lymphocyte differentiation 
pathways, as well as HSC and HSC/MLP signatures (Fig. 4a, c, d, 
Extended Data Fig. 3h, i); furthermore, Ezh1 deficiency increased 
accessibility to target genes of master haematopoietic transcription 
factors, including Runx1 (Extended Data Fig. 3k, 1). 

We hypothesized that these molecular changes upon EZH1 knock- 
down were mediated by bivalent, or poised, chromatin domains, 
often implicated in the control of developmentally regulated genes'®. 
Consistent with previous reports, EZH1 was broadly associated with 
repressive (H3K27me3), bivalent (H3K27me3 and H3K4me3) and 
active (H3K4me3) histone methylation marks!”!® (Fig. 3g, Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). Although active genes were associated with housekeep- 
ing functions (Extended Data Fig. 4b), EZH1-bound bivalent and 
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T cell development of 5F cells with shRNAs targeting luciferase (shLUC) 
or EZH1 (shEZH1) after 5 weeks of differentiation on OP9-DL1 stromal 
cells. e, Flow analysis of CD19* B cell potential. f, Quantification of 

T cell potential of 5F plus shEZH1 cells compared to 5F plus shLUC cells 
pooled across two hairpins and five independent experiments (n = 10) 
using several iPS cell lines (CD34-iPS, CD45-iPS and MSC-iPS1). 
Individual values obtained for each hairpin are shown in the Source 
Data. ***P=0.001 by unpaired two-tailed t-test. g, Quantification of 
colony-forming potential in three independent experiments. E, erythroid; 
GM, granulocyte, monocyte; M, monocyte; G, granulocyte; GEMM, 
granulocyte, erythroid, monocyte, megakaryocyte. h, i, Flow analysis 

of myeloid (CD11b*) (h) and erythroid (CD71*GLYA*) (i) potential. 
Experiments replicated at least twice. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Figure 2 | Repression of canonical PRC2 subunits does not activate 
lymphoid potential. a, Representative flow plots of T cell potential 

of 5F cells with shRNAs targeting individual components of PRC2. 

b, Quantification of T cell potential of 5F cells plus shRNA targeting the 
indicated subunit in a, shown as using two hairpins across two independent 
experiments (n= 4). *P = 0.0457, **P=0.0061 by unpaired two-tailed t-test. 
c, Representative flow analysis of T cell potential in 5F cells plus shEZH1, 
with co-expression of full-length mouse Ezh1 (mEzh1) or mutant mouse 
Ezh1 lacking the SET domain (mEzh1 ASET, +ASET). d, Quantification of 
flow analysis in c (n = 3 biological replicates). *P= 0.0146, **P=0.0011 by 
one-way ANOVA. All plots are gated on CD45". Data are pooled across two 
independent experiments. Data are mean + s.e.m. NS, not significant. 
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Figure 3 | EZH1 directly binds to and modulates expression and 
chromatin accessibility of HSC and lymphoid genes. a, Heat 

map of upregulated (104) and downregulated (49) genes (>2-fold; 
Benjamini—Hochberg corrected t-test, P< 0.1) from RNA-seq analysis 

of CD34*CD38~ HSPCs 5F plus shEZH1 cells (n = 10 biological 
replicates) compared to 5F plus shLUC cells (n = 8 biological replicates). 
b, Gene Ontology (GO) analysis of biological processes associated with 
significantly upregulated genes in a, subdivided by GO hierarchical 
categories with P values labelled along the radius. c, Enrichment of human 
HSC and progenitor signatures by gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) 
in 5F plus shEZH1 compared with 5F plus shLUC cells, overlaid on the 
map of human HSPC hierarchy. CMP, common myeloid progenitor; MEP, 
megakaryocyte-erythroid progenitor; GMP, granulocyte-monocyte 
progenitor; ETP, early thymic progenitor; NES, normalized enrichment 
score. d, Density map of upregulated and downregulated ATAC peaks by 
MAnorm” in 5F plus shEZH1 compared to 5F plus shLUC cells (n= 2 
biological replicates). e, GO terms of enriched biological processes of 


repressed genes were enriched for developmental and morphogenic 
processes (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). EZH1 knockdown increased the 
expression of bivalent genes, which were associated with HSC and early 
lymphoid lineages (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). These genes included the 
targets of HSC transcription factors such as RUNX1T1 and SOX17, and 
NOTCH factors HES1, HEY1 and FOXC2" (Fig. 3h). EZH1 directly 
bound the promoters of HSC and ProB transcription factors includ- 
ing HLF, PRDM16, LMO2, ETS1, MEIS1, RUNX1 and HOX clusters 
(Extended Data Fig. 4e). We also observed a global reciprocal relation- 
ship between H3K27me3 and gene transcription (Fig. 3i, Extended 
Data Fig. 4g-k), with poised HSC genes exhibiting loss of H3K27me3 
and increased expression upon EZH1 knockdown (Extended Data 
Fig. 4h, i). In total, 27 out of 29 of these activated HSC genes are direct 
targets of EZH1, including HOPX, HLF, MEIS1 and HES1 (P=7.8 x 107°; 
Fig. 3), k). 

EZH2 also bound activated HSC genes, consistent with its ability 
to target the same regions® (Extended Data Fig. 41); however, recent 
analysis of SET domain-swapping revealed context-specific sensitivity 
to an EZH2-specific inhibitor, further suggesting that although EZH1 
and EZH2 can bind a common subset of HSC targets, these enzymes 
are likely to have distinct functions on chromatin”®. Concordant with 
our observation that SUZ12 knockdown partially phenocopies EZH1 
loss (Fig. 2a, b), we observed specific enrichment of EZH1 and SUZ12 
at activated HSC and ProB genes, consistent with non-canonical 
targets of the EZH1-SUZ12 complex!” (Extended Data Fig. 4m-q). 
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ATAC peaks in d by GREAT analysis*”. f, Tracks of representative genes 
that acquire a significant ATAC peak upon EZH1 knockdown. g, ChIP-seq 
density map of EZH1 peaks within bivalent (B), repressed (R), active (A) 
or null (N) promoter groups (n = 2 biological replicates). K4, H3K4me4; 
K27, H3K27me3. h, Waterfall plot of CellNet*! predicted regulators of 
EZH1-bound bivalent gene networks. TF, transcription factor. i, Sitepro 
quantitative analysis** of H3K27me3 levels at all upregulated genes around 
the transcription start site (TSS) upon EZH1 knockdown, relative to 
shLUC (n=2 biological replicates). j, Left, Sankey diagram illustrating 
histone methylation changes of all bivalent genes in shLUC control cells 
and after EZH1 knockdown (n = 2 biological replicates). Right, genes that 
lose H3K27me3 (become activated) are specifically enriched in the HSC 
signature, whereas bivalent genes that are unchanged or inactivated are 
enriched in the ProB signature by Fisher’s exact test. k, ChIP-seq tracks of 
EZH1, H3K4me3 and H3K27me3 at representative HSC promoter regions 
in shLUC and shEZH1 cells. Experiments replicated at least twice. 


Similarly, upregulated ATAC peaks in Ezh1-deficient AGM were also 
enriched for SUZ12 binding, but not EZH2, indicating a conserved role 
for non-canonical PRC2 regulation in vivo (Extended Data Fig. 4r). 
These data suggest that in addition to the canonical function of 
EZH1-PRC2 in mediating H3K27me3 changes at poised HSC loci, 
EZH1 also regulates ProB genes through a complementary non- 
canonical EZH1-SUZ12 complex, highlighting an EZH1-specific func- 
tion that is not phenocopied by EZH2. 

The emergence of bona fide HSCs, defined by the capacity to repo- 
pulate irradiated adult recipients, marks the transition from embryonic 
to definitive haematopoiesis. We isolated AGM and yolk sac from 
embryonic day (E)10.5 wild-type, Ezh1*!~ and Ezh1~'— embryos 
and transplanted adult non-obese diabetic (NOD)/severe combined 
immunodeficiency (SCID)/Il2rg~/ ~ (NSG) recipients (Fig. 4a). We 
detected peripheral blood reconstitution from wild-type AGM in 
3 out of 7 mice (11.9 +7.9%) at 4 weeks, but chimaerism decreased 
by 16 weeks (2 out of 7, 12.2 + 8.1%); this corresponds to 1 repopu- 
lating unit in approximately 10.4 embryo equivalents (ee), consistent 
with HSCs being exceedingly rare at E10.5'°"!, By contrast, 5 out of 
8 mice transplanted with Ezh1~/~ AGM cells were engrafted at 4 weeks 
(39.2 + 9.4%) and stabilized at 16 weeks (34.6 + 14.6%). Notably, 
Ezh1*/~ AGM transplant recipients had the highest initial chimaerism 
(41.2 + 16.3%; 4 out of 5), which increased by 16 weeks (68.9 + 17.8%), 
and was predominantly multilineage (3 out of 5) (Fig. 4e, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, c). This corresponds to 1 repopulating unit in 3.6 Ezh1~/~ and 
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Figure 4 | Ezh1 deficiency increases lymphoid potential and 
engraftment of embryonic HSPCs. a, Representative images of E9.5 

and E10.5 embryos (n > 50 embryos). b, Quantitative PCR (qPCR) of 
each PRC2 subunit in E10.5 wild-type yolk sac (YS) and AGM (n=3 
biological replicates). *P = 0.0439, ****P < 0.0001 by unpaired two-tailed 
t-test. Data are mean + s.e.m. BM, bone marrow. c, ATAC density map 

of c-Kit*VE-cadherin*CD45* HSPCs sorted from 30 pooled embryos 

of E10.5 wild-type (WT) and Ezh1*/~ AGM. d, Significantly upregulated 
ATAC peaks were compared to HSPC, T and B cell networks and 
signatures of the human HSPC hierarchy”. *P < 0.05 by Fisher’s exact test. 
e, Left, engraftment of E10.5 AGM (3.5 ee) in sublethally irradiated adult 
NSG females. Donor chimaerism marked by CD45.2* was measured in 
peripheral blood every 4 weeks up to 16 weeks post-transplantation. 


2.2 Ezh1*'~ ee, or an approximately fivefold increase in HSC frequency 
compared to wild type. 

At E10.5, the yolk sac is thought to contain few, if any, HSCs’. We 
detected low-level engraftment of wild-type yolk sac cells in 5 out of 
9 recipients at 4 weeks (3.4 + 0.7%), and in 3 out of 9 mice at 16 weeks 
(4.34 1.6%). Most Ezh1~/~ (4.5 + 0.9%, 6 out of 7 engrafted) and 
all of the Ezh1+!— yolk-sac-transplanted mice (5.4 + 1.4%, 5 out of 
5 engrafted) showed stable long-term engraftment at 16 weeks. The 
number of repopulating units calculated was similar to that of the 
AGM (about 1 in 12.3 ee wild-type mice; 1 in 2.6ee Ezh1~'— mice, 
lin <2ee Ezh1*’~ mice). All engrafted mice were multilineage (Fig. 4f, 
Extended Data Fig. 5a, c). Importantly, up to 75% of peritoneal B cells in 
Ezh1*'~ AGM-engrafted mice were of the adult-like B-2 phenotype, as 
opposed to the embryonic B-1 cells (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Moreover, 
up to 95% of donor-derived CD45.2*CD3* T cells expressed adult- 
type TCR, as opposed to embryonic TCR‘6, in Ezh1 ~~ and Ezh1t!— 
AGM- and yolk-sac-engrafted mice (Extended Data Fig. 6b). These data 
provide compelling evidence that Ezh1 deficiency, and in particular 
haploinsufficiency, stimulates generation of definitive HSCs and adult- 
like lymphopoiesis. 

The para-aortic splanchnopleura (PSP) at E9.5 lacks HSCs as deter- 
mined by transplantation studies*. Transplantation of E9.5 wild-type 
PSP cells (Fig. 4a) failed to engraft adult recipients (0 out of 5) 2122, by 
contrast, we detected chimaerism in recipients of Ezh1 —'— 3 out of 3, 
1.6 +0.3%) and Ezh1*!~ (4 out of 6 mice, 3.6 + 1.3%) PSP at 4 weeks 
post-transplantation (Fig. 4g, Extended Data Fig. 5b). By 16 weeks, 
chimaerism increased in Ezh1~'~ (3 out of 3, 9.4£5.1%) and Ezh1*/~ 
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Each dot represents a single transplant recipient; lines denote mean values. 
Right, lineage distribution of engrafted mice showing T cell (T), B cell (B), 
and myeloid (M) contribution. f, Left, engraftment of E10.5 yolk sac (5 ee). 
Right, lineage distribution of engrafted mice. g, Left, engraftment of E9.5 
PSP (10 ee). Right, lineage distribution of engrafted mice. h, Left, serial 
transplantation of whole bone marrow from primary recipients of E10.5 
AGM cells in e. Secondary transplant (2°) was carried out after 24 weeks 
of primary transplant. Right, lineage distribution of engrafted mice (n > 3 
mice per group). *P< 0.05, ** P< 0.01, ***P < 0.0001 by unpaired 
two-tailed t-test. See Supplementary Information for exact P values per 
time point. Data are pooled across four (e-g) or three (h) independent 
experiments; experiment in c was performed once. 


(5 out of 6, 13.1 9.5%) recipients, and grafts were fully multilineage 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). Thus, Ezh1 deficiency stimulates precocious 
generation of bona fide HSCs during embryogenesis. 

To assess the self-renewal capacity of Ezh1-deficient HSCs, we per- 
formed secondary transplantation. No mice showed engraftment with 
E10.5 wild-type AGM (0 out of 4) or yolk sac (0 out of 7). By contrast, 
4 out of 7 Ezh1~/~ (4.440.5%) and 9 out of 9 Ezh1*!~ (57.8 + 10.2%) 
AGM.-derived secondary recipients were engrafted (Fig. 4h, Extended 
Data Fig. 5d). Of note, although no Ezh1~'~ yolk sac recipients (0 out of 
10) were engrafted, we observed secondary chimaerism from Ezh1*/~ 
yolk sac cells (5 out of 7, 1.5 0.3%), which increased by 16 weeks 
(6 out of 7, 5.14 1.9%) (Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). All engrafted 
secondary recipients were multilineage, with no evidence of leukaemic 
transformation (Fig. 4h, Extended Data Fig. 5c, e). Taken together, these 
data indicate that genetic Ezh1 deficiency elicits precocious emergence 
of bona fide HSCs in vivo. 

It has long been a curiosity that haematopoietic ontogeny progresses 
in reverse order, with haematopoietic progenitors appearing first in 
embryonic development independently of HSCs”*. We propose that 
EZHI1 represses definitive loci in primitive blood progenitors differ- 
entiated from human pluripotent stem cells and in mouse embryos, 
which precludes precocious HSC emergence during gestation. EZH1 
deficiency promotes multipotency in lineage-restricted blood progen- 
itors and enables precocious emergence of HSCs. Although PRC2 is 
a well-characterized HSC regulator, our data contribute compelling 
evidence for the distinct molecular functions of EZH1 and EZH2, and 
suggest a putative role for non-canonical PRC2, involving EZH1 and 
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SUZ12. Homozygous loss of Suz12 in mice impairs HSC function and 
lymphopoiesis, but heterozygosity for Suz12 or Eed enhances HSC 
self-renewal**, Consistent with this, our data reinforce the concept that 
HSCs are exquisitely sensitive to PRC2 dosage, with partial reduction or 
increase affecting function?***. Interestingly, Runx1 haploinsufficiency 
also promotes premature HSC generation”’. Our data unify these 
observations; EZH1 marks many transcription factor-binding 
sites, whereas Ezh1 deficiency enhances accessibility to targets of 
key HSC transcription factors, including Runx1, to promote HSC emer- 
gence (Extended Data Fig. 3k, I). We identify Ezh1 as a molecular regu- 
lator of lineage-restricted potential of the first blood progenitors in the 
mammalian embryo, which accounts in part for why early embryonic 
progenitors lack multipotency. Beyond developmental implications, 
our findings suggest that resolution of EZH1-marked domains may 
be essential for physiological specification of HSCs from pluripotent 
stem cells, as a complementary approach to the synthetic reactivation 
of stem-cell programs by HSC transcription factors””*. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


A step-by step protocol can be found at the Protocol Exchange*’. 

Human iPS cell culture. All experiments were performed using MSC-iPS1*4, 
CD34-iPS and CD45-iPS cells, obtained from the Boston Children’s Hospital 
Human Embryonic Stem Cell Core (hESC) and verified by immunohistochemistry 
for pluripotency markers, teratoma formation and karyotyping. All cells were rou- 
tinely tested for mycoplasma contamination. Human iPS cells were maintained 
on mouse embryonic fibroblast (GlobalStem) feeders in DMEM/F12 plus 20% 
KnockOut-Serum Replacement (Invitrogen), 1mM t-glutamine, 1 mM non- 
essential amino acids (NEAA), 0.1 mM 3-mercaptoethanol and 10ng ml! bFGF. 
Medium was changed daily, and cells were passaged 1:4 onto fresh feeders every 7 
days using standard clump passaging with collagenase IV. 

Embryoid body differentiation. Differentiation of embryoid bodies was 
performed as previously described”. In brief, human pluripotent stem cell 
colonies were scraped into non-adherent rotating 10cm plates at the ratio of 2:1. 
Embryoid body medium was KO-DMEM plus 20% FBS (Stem Cell Technologies), 
1mM t-glutamine, 1mM NEAA, 1% penicillin-streptomycin, 0.1mM 
8-mercaptoethanol, 200 1g ml“! human transferrin and 50,1g ml! ascorbic acid. 
After 24h, medium was changed by allowing embryoid bodies to settle by gravity, 
and replaced with embryoid body medium supplemented with growth factors: 
50ng ml! BMP4 (R&D Systems), 200 ng ml’ SCF, 200 ng ml“! FLT3, 50ng ml! 
G-CSF, 20ng ml! IL-6 and 10ng ml! IL-3 (all Peprotech). Medium was changed 
on days 5 and 10. Embryoid bodies were dissociated on day 14 by digesting with 
collagenase B (Roche) for 2h, followed by treatment with enzyme-free dissociation 
buffer (Gibco), and filtered through an 80-j1m filter. Dissociated embryoid bodies 
were frozen in 10% DMSO, 40% FBS freezing solution. 

Progenitor sorting. Dissociated embryoid body cells were thawed following the 
Lonza Poietics protocol and resuspended at 1 x 10° per 100 11 staining buffer (PBS 
plus 2% FBS). CD34* cells were sorted from bulk embryoid body culture using 
human CD34 microbeads (Miltenyi Biotec) and run through a magnetic column 
separator (MACS) as per the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Lentiviral and shRNA library plasmids. The 5F lentiviral plasmids HOXA9, 
ERG, RORA, SOX4 and MYB were cloned into pInducer-21 doxycycline-inducible 
lentiviral vector. The shRNA library targeting 20 epigenetic modifiers** was 
obtained from the Broad Institute RNAi Consortium in pLKO.1 or pLKO.5 
lentiviral vectors. Lentiviral particles were produced by transfecting 293T-17 cells 
(ATCC) with the lentiviral plasmids and third-generation packaging plasmids. 
Viruses were harvested 24 h after transfection and concentrated by ultracentrif- 
ugation at 64,965g for 3h using the Beckman Coulter SW 32 Ti rotor. All viruses 
were titred by serial dilution on 293T cells. 

5F gene transfer and 5F culture. MACS-separated CD34* embryoid body 
progenitors were seeded on retronectin-coated (10}1g cm~*) 96-well plates at 
a density of 2 x 104-5 x 10* cells per well. The infection medium was SFEM 
(StemCell Technologies) with 50ng ml“! SCE, 50ng ml? FLT3, 50ng ml“! TPO 
(all R&D Systems), 50ng ml! IL-6 and 10ng ml! IL-3 (both from Peprotech). 
Lentiviral infections were carried out in a total volume of 15011. The multiplicity 
of infection (MOI) for each factor was as follows: ERG MOI=5, HOXA9 MOI=5, 
RORA MOI=3, SOX4 MOI=3, MYB MOI =3, and MOI =2 for shRNA. Virus 
was concentrated onto cells by centrifuging the plate at 924g for 30 min at room 
temperature. Infections were carried out for 24h. After gene transfer, 5F cells 
were cultured in SFEM with 50 ng ml! SCE, 50 ng ml! ELT3, 50 ng ml! TPO, 
50ng ml! (all R&D Systems) IL-6, and 10ng ml! IL-3 (Peprotech). Doxycycline 
(Dox) was added at 21g ml“! (Sigma). Puromycin was added at 0.3 jg ml! 
(ThermoFisher Scientific). Cultures were maintained at a density of <1 x 10° 
cells ml~!, and the medium was changed every 3-4 days. 

T cell differentiation. After 14 days of respecification, 1 x 10° 5F cells were plated 
in OP9-DLI stromal co-culture*’. Cells were cultured in a-MEM (Gibco), 1% 
penicillin-streptomycin, 20% FBS (Gemini), and 1 mM t-glutamine with 
30ng ml“! SCE, 5ng ml! FLT3, 5ng ml! IL-7 (all R&D Systems) for 20 days 
with 21g ml”! Dox followed by Dox removal. Cells were collected by mechanical 
dissociation and filtered through a 40-1m filter and passaged onto fresh stroma 
every 5-7 days. T cell development was assessed after 35 days using CD45, CD7, 
CD3, CD4 and CD8. 

B cell differentiation. After 14 days of respecification, 5 x 10* 5F cells were plated 
into a single well of MS-5 stroma in a 6-well NUNC plate. Cells were cultured in 
Myelocult H5100 (Stem Cell Technologies) supplemented with 50 ng ml! SCE, 
10ng ml! FLT3, 25ng ml! IL7, 25ng ml“! TPO (all R&D Systems) and 1% 
penicillin-streptomycin for 10 days with 21g ml! Dox followed by Dox removal. 
Colony assays. After 14 days of respecification, 5 x 10‘ cells were plated into 3ml 
of complete methylcellulose H3434 (StemCell Technologies) supplemented with 
10ng ml! IL-6 (Peprotech), 10ng ml! FLT3 (R&D) and 50ng ml"! TPO (R&D) 


without 2,.g ml”! Dox. The mixture was distributed into two 60-mm dishes and 
maintained in a humidified chamber for 14 days. 

Mouse transplantation. NOD/ SCID/Il2rg~’ ~ (NSG) (Jackson Laboratory) mice 
were bred and housed at the Boston Children’s Hospital animal care facility. 
Animal experiments were performed in accordance with institutional guide- 
lines approved by Boston Children’s Hospital Animal Care Committee. At least 
three animals were used per cohort, based on previous transplantation studies. 
Mice were assigned randomly to groups and blinding was not used. In brief, 
8-12-week-old mice were irradiated (2.75 Gy) 24h before transplant. To ensure 
consistency between experiments, only female mice were used. Sublethally irra- 
diated adult NSG females were transplanted intravenously with 3.5 ee of whole 
E10.5 AGM, 5 ee of whole E10.5 yolk sac or 10 ee of whole E9.5 PSP. Mice were 
bled retroorbitally every 4 weeks to monitor donor chimaerism up to 16 weeks 
post-transplantation. Twenty-four weeks after primary transplantation, primary 
recipients from each group were euthanized and 4 x 10° whole bone marrow cells 
were transplanted into 1-3 secondary recipients. Cells were transplanted in a 
20011 volume using a 28.5-gauge insulin needle. Sulfatrim was administered in 
drinking water to prevent infections after irradiation. Data points were combined 
from all independent experiments and outliers were not excluded. 

Flow cytometry. The following antibodies were used for human cells: CD45 allo- 
phycocyanin (APC)-conjugated Cy7 (557833, BD Biosciences), CD4 phycoeryth- 
rin (PE)-conjugated Cy5 (IM2636U, Beckman Coulter Immunotech), CD8-BV421 
(RPA-T8, BD Horizon), CD5-BV510 (UCHT2, BD Biosciences), TCR y6- 
APC (555718, BD Biosciences), TCRa3—BV510 (T10B9.1A-31, BD Biosciences), 
CD3-PE-Cy7 (UCHT1, BD Pharmigen), CD7-PE (555361, BD Pharmigen), 
CD1a-APC (559775, BD Pharmigen) for T cell staining. For B cell staining: 
CD45-PE-Cy5 (IM2652U, Beckman Coulter Immunotech), CD19-PE (4G7, BD 
Biosciences), CD56-V450 (B159, BD Biosciences), CD11b-APC-Cy7 (557754, BD 
Biosciences), For HSC/progenitor sorting: CD34—PE-Cy7 (8G12, BD Biosciences), 
CD45-APC-Cy7 (557833, BD Biosciences), CD38-PE-Cy5 (IM2651U, Beckman 
Coulter) and DAPI. For myeloid and erythroid staining: CD11b-APC-Cy7 
(557754, BD Biosciences), GLYA-PE-Cy7 (A71564, Beckman Coulter), CD71- 
PE (555537, BD Biosciences), CD45-PE-Cy5 (IM2652U, Beckman Coulter 
Immunotech). All staining was performed with <1 x 10° cells per 100 il staining 
buffer (PBS plus 2% FBS), with a 1:100 dilution of each antibody, for 30 min at 
room temperature in the dark. Compensation was performed by automated com- 
pensation with anti-mouse Igk. and negative beads (BD Biosciences). All acquisi- 
tions were performed on a BD Fortessa or BD Aria cytometer. 

The following antibodies were used for mouse cells: CD45.2-PE-Cy7 (104, 
eBioscience), CD45.1-FITC (A20, eBioscience), B220-PB (RA3-6B2, BD 
Biosciences), Terl119-PE-Cy5 (Ter 119, eBioscience), GR1 (RB6-8C5, BD 
Bioscience), CD3-APC (145-2C11, eBioscience), CD19-APC-Cy7 (1D3, BD 
Bioscience), MAC1-—AF700 (M1/70, BD Bioscience) for engraftment analyses. 
For B cell staining: CD45.2-APC-Cy7 (104, BioLegend), CD23-PE-Cy7 (B3B4, 
eBioscience), Ter119-PE-Cy5 (Ter 119, eBioscience), MAC1-—A700 (M1/70, 
BD Bioscience), CD5-BV510 (53-7.3, BD Biosciences), IgM-eFluor660 (II/41, 
eBioscience). For T cell staining: CD45.2-PE-Cy7 (104, eBiosciences), TCR3- 
PE-Cy5 (H57-597, BD Biosciences), CD8-APC-EF780 (53-6.7, eBioscience), 
CD4-APC (GK1.5, eBioscience), CD3-AF700 (17A2, BioLegend), TCRy$-FITC 
(GL3, BD Biosciences). For HSPC sorting: CD16/32 (93, Biolegend), Ter119-biotin 
(Ter119, eBioscience), Gr-1-biotin (RB6-8C5, eBioscience), CD3-biotin (17A2, 
eBioscience), CD5-biotin (53-7.3, eBioscience), CD8-biotin (53-6.7, eBioscience), 
CD19-biotin (eBio1 D3, eBioscience), streptavidin—eFluor450 (eBioscience), 
CD45-PerCP-Cy5.5 (30-F11, eBioscience), CD144—eFluor660 (eBioBV 13, 
eBioscience), CD117-APC-eFluor 780 (2B8, eBioscience), CD41-PE-Cy7 
(eBioMWReg30, eBioscience). All staining was performed with <1 x 10° cells per 
100 il staining buffer (PBS plus 2% FBS), with a 1:100 dilution of each antibody, for 
30 min on ice in the dark. Compensation was performed by automated compensa- 
tion with anti-rat and anti-hamster Igk. and negative beads (BD Biosciences). All 
acquisitions were performed on a BD Fortessa or BD Aria cytometer. 

RNA-seq. Human cells were stained and sorted using CD34-PE-Cy7 (8G12, BD 
Biosciences), CD38-PE-Cy5 (IM2651U, Beckman Coulter) and DAPI (Beckman 
Coulter). RNA-seq libraries were prepared using the NEB Ultra (PolyA) kit as 
per the manufacturer’s protocol with 50 ng input RNA. Mouse cells were stained 
and sorted using the ‘HSPC stair’ (see ‘Flow cytometry’). RNA-seq libraries were 
prepared using the Clontech SMARTer Universal Low Input kit as per the manu- 
facturer’s protocol with 10 ng input RNA. Libraries were sequenced using the 200 
cycle paired-end kit on the Illumina HiSeq2500 system. RNA-seq reads were ana- 
lysed with Tuxedo Tools following a standard protocol**, Reads were mapped with 
TopHat version 2.1.0 and Bowtie2 version 2.2.4 with default parameters against 
build hg19 of the human genome, and build hg19 of the RefSeq human genome 
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annotation. Samples were quantified with the Cufflinks package version 2.2.1. 
Differential expression was performed using Cuffdiff with default parameters. 
ATAC-seq. ATAC-seq was performed as previously described*’. 5 x 10°-50 x 10° 
cells were used for each tagmentation using Tn5 transposases. The resulting DNA 
was isolated, quantified and sequenced on an Illumina NextSeq500 system. The 
raw reads were aligned to the human genome assembly hg19 using Bowtie’ with 
the default parameters, and only tags that uniquely mapped to the genome were 
used for further analysis. ATAC peaks were identified using MACS". 
ChIP-seq. ChIP experiments were performed as previously described” using the 
antibodies for H3K4me3 (04-745, Millipore) and H3K27me3 (07-449, Millipore) 
in 5F cells. For bioChIP analysis of EZH1 or EZH2 occupancy, Flag-biotin-tagged 
EZH1 or EZH2 was stably expressed in 5F cells. The chromatin was isolated and 
immunoprecipiated with streptavidin Dynabeads (Life Technologies) as previ- 
ously described**. ChIP-seq libraries were generated using NEBNext ChIP-seq 
Library Prep Master Mix following the manufacturer’s protocol (New England 
Biolabs), and sequenced on an Illumina NextSeq500 system. ChIP-seq raw reads 
were aligned to the human genome assembly hg19 using Bowtie“? with the default 
parameters; only tags that uniquely mapped to the genome were used for further 
analysis. ChIP-seq peaks were identified using MACS". 

Bioinformatics and statistical analysis. All statistical calculations were performed 
using GraphPad Prism. Tests between two groups used a two-tailed unpaired 
Student's t-test. Data are presented as mean + s.e.m. Where indicated, ANOVA 
was used, with P < 0.05 considered significant. GSEA and GO were run according 
to default parameters in their native implementations. Statistical enrichment of 
gene lists was performed using Fisher's exact test. No statistical methods were used 
to predetermine sample size. 

Data availability. All RNA-seq, ATAC-seq and ChIP-seq data have been deposited 
to the Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) database under the accession number 
GSE89418. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | EZH1 knockdown activates lymphoid 
potential from pluripotent stem cells. a, List of all candidate epigenetic 
modifiers in loss-of-function shRNA screen. b, Representative flow 
plots of CD4*CD8* T cell potential across top six candidates from four 
independent hairpins in two independent experiments (n= 8). See 

Fig. 1. c, CD34* cells were isolated after 9 days of embryoid body (EB) 


differentiation (top left), transduced with shLUC or shEZH1 and cultured 
44 


under conditions that promote endothelial-to-haematopoietic transition™. 


After 6 days, rounded haematopoietic cells (top right) were collected and 
co-cultured on OP9-DLI stroma. Bottom, flow cytometric analysis of 

T cell potential in shLUC and shEZH1 cells without 5F is shown for two 
independent iPS lines (34-iPS and MSC-iPS1) in one experiment (n= 2 
biological replicates). PSC-HE, pluripotent stem-cell-derived haemogenic 


CD34- 


CD34+ 


endothelium. d, Expansion and differentiation potential of 5F plus 
shEZH1 cells after long-term in vitro culture. 5F plus shEZH1 cells were 
maintained in cultures containing doxycycline for 14 days respecification 
(approximately 100-fold expansion), plus an additional 6 weeks 
(approximately 1,000-fold expansion) and then plated into OP9-DL1 
stromal cells for T cell differentiation. Representative flow cytometric 
analyses of T cell potential of 5F plus shLUC and 5F plus shEZH1 

cells after 13 weeks of expansion and differentiation (n =2 biological 
replicates). e, Flow cytometric analysis (left) and quantification (right) 
of the proportion of CD34* and CD34~ haematopoietic progenitors in 
doxycycline-containing suspension culture at day 25 (n= 2 biological 
replicates). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Ezh1, but not Ezh2, suppresses T cell 
potential and requires its catalytic domain. a, qPCR of PRC2 expression 
(human genes EZH1, EED, EZH2 and SUZ12), during the course of 
differentiation from human pluripotent stem cell-derived CD34" cells, 
respecification (5F), expansion, OP9-DL1 co-culture and CD4*CD8t 

T cells (n= 2 biological replicates in one experiment). b, qPCR of mRNA 
knockdown efficiency of individual shRNAs for PRC2 genes (n = 2 
biological replicates). See also Fig. 2a, b. c, Western blot for EZH1 and 
GAPDH protein levels. d, Scheme for rescue experiments. GFP* 5F 

cells were transduced with shRNAs and selected with puromycin. 5F 

plus shRNA cells were then transduced with full-length mouse Ezh1 
open-reading frame (mEzh1) or mutant mouse Ezh1 with the catalytic 
SET domain deleted (mEzh1 ASET), marked by mCherry fluorescence. 
Triple-transduced (GFP*, puromycin-resistant, mCherry*) cells were 
sorted and seeded onto OP9-DLI. T cells were analysed by flow cytometry 


CD4-PE-Cy5 CD45-APC-Cy7 5F+shEZH1 


after 5 weeks of differentiation. See also Fig. 2c. e, Expression of full- 
length mouse Ezh1, catalytic-deleted mEzh1ASET, or full-length mouse 
Ezh2 in shLUC and shEZH1 cells by qPCR. f, Western blot validation of 
expression of mouse Ezh1 or mutant mEzh1ASET in shLUC and shEZH1 
cells. g, Top, representative flow cytometry plots of T cell potential for 5F 
plus shLUC cells for rescue experiments in d (n= 3 biological replicates). 
Bottom, CD4*CD8* T cells were verified for mCherry fluorescence. See 
also Fig. 2c. All plots are gated on CD45*. h, 5F plus shRNA cells were 
transduced with full-length mouse Ezh2 open-reading frame (mEzh2) 
marked by mCherry fluorescence. Triple-transduced (GFP*, puromycin- 
resistant, mCherry*) cells were sorted and seeded onto OP9-DL1 
stromal cells. T cells were analysed by flow cytometry after 5 weeks of 
differentiation. Representative flow plots for two biological replicates in 
one experiment. i, Quantification of data in h. Data are mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Ezh1 regulates haematopoietic and lymphoid 
programs in vitro and in vivo. a, Representative images of E10.5 embryo 
(top), yolk sac (middle) and AGM (bottom) from n > 30 embryos. Lin™c- 
Kitt VE-cadherintCD45*CD41* cells from E10.5 yolk sac and AGM were 
FACS-sorted followed by RNA-seq analysis. See also Fig. 4a, c, d. 

b, Genes upregulated and downregulated by more than twofold in Ezh1t/~ 
or Ezh1~'~ yolk sac and AGM compared to those from wild-type mice. 

c, d, GO term annotations of upregulated genes in Ezh1 *!~ and Ezh1~/— 
yolk sac and AGM compared to those from wild-type mice. e, GO analysis 
of enriched pathways of the 1,033 nearest neighbour genes associated with 
upregulated ATAC peaks (top) and the nearest 1,012 neighbour genes 
associated with downregulated ATAC peaks (bottom). See also Fig. 3d, e. 
f, Comparison of upregulated ATAC peaks in 5F plus shEZH1 cells with 
HSPC hierarchy signatures* (top) and HSPC B and T cell networks 
(bottom). See also Fig. 3d, e. g, Box plot of expression of genes associated 
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with upregulated and downregulated ATAC peaks. *P < 0.05 by one-way 
ANOVA. h, ATAC density map of c-Kit* VE-cadherin* CD45+ HSPCs 
sorted from approximately 30 embryos of E10.5 wild-type and Ezh1~/~ 
AGM (top) from one experiment. Significantly upregulated ATAC peaks 
were compared to HSPC, T, B cell networks and signatures of the human 
HSPC hierarchy (bottom). See also Fig. 4c, d. i, GO terms of enriched 
pathways of regions associated with significantly upregulated ATAC 
peaks annotated by GREAT analysis in Ezh1*/~ AGM (top) and Ezh1~/~ 
AGM (bottom) compared to wild type. See also Fig. 4c, d. j, GO terms of 
enriched pathways of regions associated with significantly downregulated 
ATAC peaks annotated by GREAT analysis*° in Ezh1*/~ AGM (top) 

and Ezh1~'~ AGM (bottom) compared to wild type. See also Fig. 4c. 

k, Transcription factor binding to genes with upregulated ATAC peaks in 
Ezh1*!~ (left) and Ezh1~'~ (right) AGM from i compared to wild-type 
AGM. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Genome-wide chromatin occupancy reveals 
EZH1 enrichment at bivalent HSC genes and non-canonical active 
lymphoid genes. a, Breakdown of EZH1 binding at promoter regions 

and associated histone marks. b-d, GO term analysis of EZH1-bound 
active (b), bivalent (c) and repressed (d) genes. e, Distribution of 
EZH1-bound genes across the haematopoietic hierarchy (left) and their 
associated histone marks (right). A, active (H3K4me3-marked); B, bivalent 
(H3K4me3 and H3K27me3-marked); R, repressed (H3K27me3-marked). 
f, GSEA analysis of EZH1-bound genes correlated with RNA-seq data 
upon EZH1 knockdown. g, Sankey diagram showing genome-wide 
changes in histone methylation status upon EZH1 knockdown. 

h, Upregulated genes exhibit reciprocal decreases in H3K27me3 levels, 

as quantified by EpiChIP software. K4, H3K4me3; K27, H3K27me3. See 
also Fig. 3i. i, Activated (formerly bivalent) HSC genes exhibit increased 
gene expression upon EZH1 knockdown and loss of H3K27me3. See also 
Fig. 3j. j, Correlations between changes in H3K27me3 and gene expression 
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levels upon EZH1 knockdown, subdivided by subgroups corresponding 
to methylation changes. N, null. k, Breakdown of bivalent-bivalent (left), 
bivalent-repressed (centre) and bivalent-null (right) genes upon EZH1 
knockdown across the haematopoietic hierarchy. 1, Overlap of EZH1- and 
EZH2-enriched peaks and the distribution of all EZH1-enriched, EZH2- 
enriched or common genes across the hierarchy (left), or specifically 
bivalent genes that become activated upon EZH1 knockdown (middle) 
and active genes, marked by H3K4me3 in shLUC (right). m, SUZ12 
binding (from the ChEA database) across the haematopoietic hierarchy. 
n, Canonical and non-canonical previously identified targets'” across 

the haematopoietic hierarchy. 0, p, Breakdown of histone marks on non- 
canonical ProB genes (0) and the genome-wide distribution from CEAS 
analysis** (p). q, Changes in actively marked, non-canonical ProB genes 
(green bar in 0), upon EZH1 knockdown. r, SUZ12 and EZH2 binding 
(ChEA database) at ATAC peaks in Ezh1*/~ and Ezh1~'~ AGM. *P < 0.05 
by one-way ANOVA. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Ezh1 deficiency enhances embryonic HSPC 
engraftment. a, Whole E10.5 AGM and yolk sac were transplanted 
intravenously into sublethally irradiated NSG adult females. Chimaerism 
was monitored by retroorbital bleeding every 4 weeks. Representative 
flow plots are shown for analysis after 4 weeks in n > 3 mice. See also 

Fig. 4e, f. b, Whole E9.5 PSP was transplanted intravenously into 
sublethally irradiated NSG adult females. Chimaerism was monitored via 
retroorbital bleeding every 4 weeks. Representative flow plots are shown 
for analysis after 8 weeks in n > 3 mice. See also Fig. 4g. c, Representative 
flow plots of lineage analysis in E10.5 AGM Ezh1*!~ and Ezh1~/~ primary 
transplant recipients after 24 weeks, and in E9.5 PSP Ezh1*!~ primary 


26.6) 


CD19-APC-Cy7 


transplant recipient after 16 weeks (n > 3 mice per group). See also 

Fig. 4e, g. d, Primary recipients in a were euthanized 24 weeks post- 
transplantation and 4 x 10° whole bone marrow was transplanted into 
sublethally irradiated adult NSG females intravenously. Chimaerism was 
monitored via retroorbital bleeding. Representative flow plots of E10.5 
AGM and yolk sac secondary transplants after 4 weeks in n > 3 mice. 

See also Fig. 4h. e, Left, secondary transplantation of E10.5 yolk sac 
primary recipients (Fig. 4f). Right, lineage distribution of E10.5 secondary 
recipients. Data are pooled across three independent experiments. 

*P <0.05, ** P< 0.01 by unpaired two-sided t-test; see Supplementary 
Information for exact P values per time point. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Ezh1-deficient embryonic HSPCs contribute mouse per group). b, Flow analysis of TCR8 and TCR 5 frequencies of 
to adult-type lymphopoiesis in vivo. a, Flow analysis of B1 and B2 donor-derived peripheral CD3* T cells from engrafted primary recipients 
progenitors in the peritoneal cavity of engrafted primary recipients (n = 1 (n= 1 mouse per group). See also Fig. 4e, f. 
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Clonal evolution mechanisms in NT5C2 mutant- 
relapsed acute lymphoblastic leukaemia 


Gannie Tzoneva'}*, Chelsea L. Dieck!*, Koichi Oshima!, Alberto Ambesi-Impiombato!+, Marta SAnchez-Martin!, 
Chioma J. Madubata’, Hossein Khiabanian*, Jiangyan Yu*°, Esme Waanders’, Ilaria lacobucci®, Maria Luisa Sulis’, 


Motohiro Kato’, Katsuyoshi Koh®, Maddalena Paganin’, Giuseppe Basso’, Julie M. Gastier-Foster 


10,11,12,13 
’ 


Mignon L. Loh'*, Renate Kirschner-Schwabe", Charles G. Mullighan®, Raul Rabadan?” & Adolfo A. Ferrando!?”!8 


Relapsed acute lymphoblastic leukaemia (ALL) is associated 
with resistance to chemotherapy and poor prognosis!. Gain-of- 
function mutations in the 5’-nucleotidase, cytosolic II (NT5C2) 
gene induce resistance to 6-mercaptopurine and are selectively 
present in relapsed ALL”. Yet, the mechanisms involved in 
NT5C2 mutation-driven clonal evolution during the initiation 
of leukaemia, disease progression and relapse remain unknown. 
Here we use a conditional-and-inducible leukaemia model to 
demonstrate that expression of NT5C2(R367Q), a highly prevalent 
relapsed-ALL NT5C2 mutation, induces resistance to chemotherapy 
with 6-mercaptopurine at the cost of impaired leukaemia cell 
growth and leukaemia-initiating cell activity. The loss-of-fitness 
phenotype of NT5C2*/®672 mutant cells is associated with excess 
export of purines to the extracellular space and depletion of the 
intracellular purine-nucleotide pool. Consequently, blocking 
guanosine synthesis by inhibition of inosine-5’-monophosphate 
dehydrogenase (IMPDH) induced increased cytotoxicity against 
NT5C2-mutant leukaemia lymphoblasts. These results identify the 
fitness cost of NT5C2 mutation and resistance to chemotherapy as 
key evolutionary drivers that shape clonal evolution in relapsed ALL 
and support a role for IMPDH inhibition in the treatment of ALL. 

Improved support and intensified chemotherapy regimens have 
increased the overall survival rates of newly diagnosed paediatric 
ALL to over 80%'. However, the outcomes of patients with relapsed 
or refractory ALL remain poor, with cure rates of only about 40%'. 
Leukaemia-initiating cells capable of self-renewal*, protective 
microenvironment safe-haven niches®’ and clonal evolution®-"° with 
acquisition of secondary genetic alterations driving chemotherapy 
resistance? !3 have all been implicated as drivers of ALL disease 
progression and relapse. In this context, heterozygous activating 
mutations in the NT5C2 nucleotidase gene are present in about 20% 
of relapsed paediatric T-cell ALL (T-ALL) cases’ and 3-10% of relapsed 
B-precursor ALLs**. NT5C2 (Enzyme Commission (EC) number 
3.1.3.5) is a highly conserved and ubiquitously expressed enzyme 
responsible for catalysing the 5’-dephosphorylation of the purine 
nucleotides inosine monophosphate, xanthine monophosphate and 
guanosine monophosphate". This activity controls the intracellular 
levels of 6-hydroxypurine monophosphate nucleotides via their 
dephosphorylation to nucleosides, which are subsequently exported 


out of the cell!*!>, In addition, NT5C2 metabolizes and inactivates the 
active metabolites that mediate the cytotoxic activity of 6-mercaptopu- 
rine (6-MP), a purine analogue chemotherapy drug that is broadly used 
in the treatment of ALL’* (Extended Data Fig. 1). Expression of gain- 
of-function relapse-associated mutant forms of NT5C2 can therefore 
induce resistance to 6-MP in vitro”. 

Genomic profiling of matched samples from the time of ALL diagnosis 
and after relapse supports the hypothesis that cellular competition 
and chemotherapy resistance work as dynamic evolutionary forces 
that shape the clonal architecture of ALL*"!. To test this hypothesis 
we generated a knock-in mouse model (Nt5c2+!©°-8367Q) for condi- 
tional expression of Nt5c2(R367Q) (Extended Data Fig. 2), the most 
common NT5C2 mutation found in relapsed ALL*?, and generated 
primary NOTCH1-induced Rosa26*!/C#RT2nyp52+/¢0-R3672 T_ ALL 
tumours!”"!8 (Extended Data Fig. 2) with conditional tamoxifen- 
inducible expression of Nt5c2(R367Q) (Fig. la and Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Treatment of isogenic Nt5c2 wild-type (Nt5c2*/¢? 83672 
vehicle-treated) and Nt5c2*/®3°72 mutant (Nt5c2*!?®3°72, 4-hydroxy- 
tamoxifen-treated) leukaemia cells with increasing concentrations of 
6-MP showed overt resistance to thiopurine chemotherapy specifically 
in Nt5c2*/83672 mutant cells (Fig. 1b). Moreover, Nt5c2*/*3672 mutant 
cells were positively selected in a dose-dependent manner over isogenic 
wild-type Nt5c2*/?83°7 tumour cells under 6-MP treatment in vitro 
(Fig. 1c). Treatment of mice harbouring isogenic Nt5c2*/°° 972 (vehicle 
treated, wild-type group) or Nt5c2*/*3672 (tamoxifen treated, mutant 
group) leukaemias with 6-MP produced a dose-dependent response in 
Nt5c2*/?-367 wild-type tumours and overt resistance with progres- 
sion in Nt5c2*/83°72 mutant leukaemias (Fig. 1d, e and Extended Data 
Fig. 2g). Moreover, 6-MP treatment of mixed tumour populations of 
isogenic wild-type Nt5c2*!°®°72 and mutant Nt5c2t/®°72 Jympho- 
blasts demonstrated positive selection in vivo of cells harbouring the 
Nt5c2(R367Q)-encoding mutant allele (Extended Data Fig. 2h). These 
results support a direct role for NT5C2(R367Q) as a driver of 6-MP 
resistance in vivo and are concordant with the strong association of 
NT5C2 mutations with early relapse and progression during 6-MP 
maintenance therapy in the clinic”. 

Recent genomic studies of matched diagnostic and relapsed ALL 
samples support the hypothesis that relapsed leukaemia emerges from 
the expansion of pre-existing resistant populations present as minor 
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subclones at the time of diagnosis'®. To evaluate further the role of 
NT5C2 as a driver of clonal progression and relapse in ALL, we used 
ultra-deep sequencing with unique-molecular-identifier barcoding 
(4,100 coverage) to analyse the presence of NT5C2 mutations in 
14 diagnostic DNA samples from cases showing acquired NT5C2 
mutations at relapse. Notably, these analyses (1:1,000 sensitivity) failed 
to detect the corresponding relapse-associated NT5C2 mutant allele 
at the time of diagnosis (Extended Data Table 1). NT5C2(R367Q) 
allele-specific quantitative PCR (qPCR) (n =9) (1:1,000 sensitivity) 
yielded similar negative results (Extended Data Table 1). Moreover, in 
one case bearing the NT5C2(R39Q) mutation at the time of relapse, 
droplet PCR analysis (1:20,000 sensitivity) detected the presence of this 
mutation during complete remission 37 days prior to the emergence of 
clinical relapse (Extended Data Table 1). Before then, and at the time of 
diagnosis, the signal for this mutation (0.00064%) was below the estab- 
lished sensitivity of the assay (0.005%). In a separate case we detected a 
NT5C2(P414A) mutation in first relapse and a second NT5C2(R39Q) 
variant in second relapse. In this patient, the NT5C2(P414A) muta- 
tion was not detectable by droplet PCR analysis at the time of diagno- 
sis, whereas the mutant allele encoding NT5C2(R39Q) was detected 
below the 0.005% detection threshold at 0.0024-0.0031% frequency. 
However, analysis of bone marrow at the time of first relapse detected 
a NT5C2(R39Q) subclonal population (0.0058%) in addition to the 
NT5C2(P414A) clone. These NT5C2(R39Q) mutant cells expanded 
(0.0224%) in a serial sample obtained during a second complete remis- 
sion 60 days later, while the NIT5C2(P414A) mutant clone decreased, 
becoming clonal at the time of second relapse 50 days later (Extended 
Data Table 1). These results suggest that NT5C2 mutations can be 
detected in complete-remission samples before relapse, yet, if present 
in the clonal repertoire at the time of diagnosis, they represent quan- 
titatively minor populations below the sensitivity of molecular assays. 
Resistance-driving mutations have been linked to enhanced 
leukaemia growth and proliferation, clonal expansion at early stages 
of tumour development and increased leukaemia stem-cell activity”. 
However, studies of resistance to bacterial antibiotics have uncovered 
frequent examples of evolutionary trade-offs in which the aca en 
of drug resistance is coupled with a reduced-fitness phenotype~. In this 
context, we noted that in the absence of chemotherapy, Nt5c2+!8367Q 
mouse tumour cells showed decreased proliferation in vitro, a delayed 
entry into the S phase of the cell cycle (Fig. 2a, b) and delayed tumour 
progression in vivo compared with wild-type Nt5c2*/?°°72 isogenic 
controls (Fig. 2c). Moreover, limiting dilution transplantation assays 
demonstrated a 17-fold reduction of leukaemia-initiating cell activity 
in mutant Nt5c2+/®°7 tumour cells (Fig. 2d-e and Extended Data 
Table 2). Of note, allele expression analysis of tumours recovered from 
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mice transplanted with Nt5c2*/®°72 leukaemia lymphoblasts showed 
decreased expression of the mutant Nf5c2 transcripts, suggesting 
downregulation of the mutant allele encoding Nt5c2(R367Q) during 
tumour progression in the absence of 6-MP (Extended Data Fig. 3). 
These results support the hypothesis that Nt5c2(R367Q) imposes a 
notable fitness cost to leukaemia lymphoblasts. 

Given the role of NT5C2 in the degradation and export of purine 
nucleotides!®, we examined whether imbalances in the intracellular 
purine-nucleotide pool could mediate the loss-of-fitness pheno- 
type observed in Nt5c2*/*3°78 mutant leukaemia cells. Broad-based 
metabolomic analysis showed that NT5C2 activation in Nt5c2+/®3672 
ALL lymphoblasts leads to decreased intracellular levels of NT5C2 sub- 
strates (inosine monophosphate, xanthine monophosphate and guano- 
sine monophosphate) and accumulation of downstream nucleotide 
products and their metabolites (inosine, hypoxanthine, xanthosine, 
xanthine, guanine and uric acid) in conditioned media (Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Tables 1, 2). Similarly, expression of NT5C2(R367Q) 
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Figure 2 | Nt5c2(R367Q) expression impairs proliferation and 
leukaemia-initiating cell activity in ALL. a, In vitro growth (fold change) 
of isogenic Nt5c2*/-®72 wild-type and Nt5c2*/*°72 mutant mouse 
T-ALL cells. b, Cell cycle progression of Nt5c2*/°?®3°78 and Nt5c2*/R3672 
mouse T-ALL cells. c, Kaplan-Meier survival curve of mice harbouring 
Nt5c2*!¢?-23672 and Nt5c2*/®367 isogenic leukaemias (n =6 per group). 
d, Leukaemia-initiating cell analysis in mice bearing Nt5c2*/? 83072 

or isogenic Nt5c2*!*9°78 leukaemia cells (n =6 mice per group). 

e, Confidence intervals (CI) showing 1/(stem-cell frequency) based on d. 
a, b, Data are from three biological replicates. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005, 
*** P< 0).001, two-tailed Student's t-test (a, b) or two-sided log-rank 

test (c). 
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in human T-ALL (CUTLL1) and B precursor ALL (REH) cell lines 
resulted in depletion of intracellular purine nucleotides and increased 
levels of purine metabolites in the culture media (Extended Data Fig. 4 
and Supplementary Tables 3, 4). Increased extracellular purine metabo- 
lites are consistent with the described activity of NI5C2 in promoting 
the export of purine nucleotides’ and might result in potential non-cell 
autonomous satellite effects modulating nucleotide metabolism and the 
response to 6-MP in by-standing wild-type NT5C2 cells. 

A corollary of these findings is that because of this metabolic 
imbalance, gain-of-function NT5C2 mutations could be negatively 
selected during ALL tumour initiation and early disease progression, 
a time when clonal evolution is driven primarily by competition for 
microenvironment resources with normal haematopoietic stem and 
progenitor cells first, and then between different leukaemia clones*4. 
Consistent with this model, integrated sequential network (ISN) anal- 
ysis of mutation dynamics from diagnostic and relapse mutation data 
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Figure 3 | Nt5c2(R367Q) decreases the 
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and liquid chromatography-tandem mass 
spectrometry metabolic profiles (mass 
spectrometry scaled intensity, arbitrary 
units) of wild-type Nt5c2t/?®672 (WT) 

and Nt5c2*/83672 mutant (R367Q) isogenic 
primary mouse T-ALL cells and their 
corresponding conditioned media (n= 3 
biological replicates). Box plots represent the 
upper quartile to lower quartile distribution. 
Asterisks indicate mean values, horizontal 
lines indicate median values and whiskers 
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identified NT5C2 mutations as late events in the clonal evolution of 
ALL (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

We hypothesized that gain-of-function relapse-associated NT5C2 
mutations could result in increased leukaemia dependence on purine 
synthesis, rendering leukaemia lymphoblasts more sensitive to drugs tar- 
geting this pathway. Indeed, acquired drug resistance in bacteria can be 
accompanied by collateral sensitivity to an alternative antibiotic agent”. 
To test this possibility, we analysed the response of Nt5c2+/©?-®367Q 
wild-type and isogenic Nt5c2*/*°72 mutant ALL lymphoblasts to 
mizoribine, an inhibitor of inosine-5’-monophosphate dehydroge- 
nase (IMPDH), a rate-limiting enzyme required for the synthesis of 
guanine nucleotides*®. Notably, these experiments demonstrated sig- 
nificantly increased sensitivity to mizoribine in Nt5c2‘/*°72 mutant 
leukaemia cells in vitro compared to Nt5c2*/®672 wild-type isogenic 
controls (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 6). Moreover, guanosine 
supplementation in the media rescued the effects of mizoribine in 
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Nt5c2t!-83672 wild-type and Nt5c2*/*°72 mutant lymphoblasts, sup- 
porting a mechanistic role for nucleotide depletion in the activity of this 
drug and its synthetic lethal interaction with the mutant allele encoding 
Nt5c2(R367Q) (Extended Data Fig. 6). Similar differential responses 
to mizoribine in wild-type Nt5c21/*9%”8 cells and in Nt5c2*/*3678 
mutant cells were observed in vivo in a subcutaneous lymphoma 
model (Extended Data Fig. 6). Furthermore, treatment of Nt5c2*!8367Q 
leukaemia-bearing mice with mizoribine induced a marked in vivo 
anti-leukaemic response, with significantly improved survival com- 
pared with isogenic Nt5c2*/?*3°72 wild-type controls (P < 0.0001) 
(Fig. 4b). Similarly, expression of gain-of-function NT5C2 muta- 
tions (R238W, K359Q, R367Q and D407A) associated with relapse in 
CUTLL1 and REH ALL cells induced resistance to 6-MP and increased 
their sensitivity to mizoribine (Extended Data Figs 7, 8). As before, 
guanosine supplementation ameliorated the anti-leukaemic effects of 
mizoribine in this experiment, providing evidence that depletion of 
nucleotides is the mechanism of action for this drug (Extended Data 
Figs 7, 8). Additionally, knockdown of IMPDH2, the gene encoding the 
main IMPDH isoform expressed in proliferating tissues and tumour 
cells, led to decreased growth in NT5C2(R367Q)-expressing REH and 
CUTLLI cells compared to wild-type NT5C2-expressing lymphoblasts 
(Extended Data Figs 7, 8). We also observed resistance to 6-MP with 
increased sensitivity to mizoribine in leukaemia cells from two human 
primary xenografts harbouring the mutant NT5C2(R367Q)-encoding 
allele compared to matched wild-type NT5C2 ALL blasts derived 
from samples obtained at the time of diagnosis (Fig. 4c-h). Moreover, 
immunodeficient mice transplanted with an NT5C2(R367Q) xenograft 
derived from a relapsed patient showed decreased tumour burden and 
tumour infiltration following mizoribine treatment compared to mice 
transplanted with matched wild-type NT5C2 xenograft cells derived 
from samples taken at the time of diagnosis (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

These results document fitness cost and acquired resistance to 6-MP 
as evolutionary forces that drive the clonal evolution dynamics and 
selection of relapse-associated NT5C2 mutations in ALL, highlight 
the relevance of nucleotide export in the control of nucleotide 
homeostasis?’ and in the context of antimetabolite therapy”®, and 
identify collateral sensitivity to IMPDH inhibition as a potentially 
relevant vulnerability in NT5C2-mutant leukaemia. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Patient samples. DNA samples from leukaemic ALL blasts obtained at diag- 
nosis and after relapse and matched remission lymphocytes were provided by 
the Hemato-Oncology Laboratory at University of Padua, Italy; the Children’s 
Oncology Group in the Department of Hematology/Oncology at Saitama 
Children’s Medical Center, Saitama, Japan and St Jude Children’s Research Hospital. 
Informed consent was obtained at study entry and samples were collected under 
the supervision of local Institutional Review Boards for participating institutions 
and analysed under the supervision of the Columbia University Medical Center 
Institutional Review Board (Protocol Number: IRB-AAAB3250). Research was 
conducted in compliance with ethical regulations. 

Cell lines and cell culture procedures. We performed cell culture in a humidi- 
fied atmosphere at 37°C under 5% CO. We harvested primary mouse tumour 
cells from the spleens of leukaemic mice by processing spleens through a 70-j1m 
mesh to obtain single-cell suspensions and incubated cells with red blood cell lysis 
buffer. Tumour cells were then placed in culture in Opti- MEM media supple- 
mented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS), 100 U ml"! penicillin G, 100g ml“! 
streptomycin, 55,.M $-mercaptoethanol, 10ng ml! mouse IL-7 and 10ng ml! 
human IL-2. Subsequent passages of tumour cells did not include IL-2. We pas- 
saged and harvested primary human xenograft T-ALL cells from the spleens of 
NRG (NOD.Cg-Ragl tmiMom 7/2791 Wjl/ SzJ, Jackson Laboratory) mice and cultured 
them in RPMI media supplemented with 20% FBS, 100 U ml! penicillin G, 
100j1g ml”! streptomycin and 10ng ml“! human IL-7. We purchased HEK293T 
cells for viral production and REH cells from American Type Culture Collection. 
The CUTLLI cell line, which was generated by continuous culture of T-cell lymph- 
oblastic pleural effusion cells from a patient in relapse, has been characterized and 
reported previously”’. We grew HEK293T cells in DMEM media supplemented 
with 10% FBS, 100 U ml" penicillin G and 100j1g ml“! streptomycin for up to two 
weeks. We cultured CUTLL1 and REH cells in RPMI-1640 media supplemented 
with 10% FBS, 100U ml"! penicillin G and 100 1g ml! streptomycin. Cell lines 
were regularly authenticated and tested for mycoplasma contamination. 

Drugs. We purchased tamoxifen, guanosine, 4-hydroxytamoxifen, 6-mercaptopurine 
(6-MP) and mizoribine from Sigma-Aldrich. For in vitro assays we dissolved 
4-hydroxytamoxifen in 100% ethanol, guanosine in DMSO, 6-MP in DMSO and 
mizoribine in PBS. For in vivo studies we resuspended 100 mg tamoxifen in 10011 
of ethanol and added corn oil to reach a final concentration of 3mg 100,11. We 
then rotated the tamoxifen suspension for 1h at 55°C and froze it in aliquots 
at —20°C. We administered tamoxifen as a single 10011 intraperitoneal injection 
per mouse. For intraperitoneal injections of 6-MP we prepared frozen aliquots of 
5mg ml! 6-MP in 0.1 M NaOH and immediately before each round of treatment 
we prepared fresh final solutions of 6-MP by buffering the stock solution down to 
pH 8 with 0.2 M NaH2PO,. This resulted in a 6-MP concentration of 3.48 mg ml}, 
which we diluted to various final concentrations using a solution made from 0.05 M 
NaOH and 0.2M NaH>PO, adjusted to pH 8. We administered 6-MP as 25mg kg. 
40 mg kg~! and 50 mg kg! all twice a day. We prepared vehicle by dissolving 
0.254 g NaCl in 50 ml 0.05 M NaOH and adjusting the pH to 8 with 0.2M 
NaH»PO,. For intraperitoneal injections we dissolved mizoribine (TCI America 
and Toronto Research Chemicals) in PBS at 10mg ml“! or 15mg ml”! and froze 
aliquots to be thawed before treatment. We adjusted injection volume to correct 
for any differences in weight between individual mice. 

Plasmid and vectors. We obtained MigR1_A-E NOTCH1_GFP from R. Kopan, 
sh-TURBOGFP and pLKO.1_IMPDH2_shRNA (clone ID: NM_000884.1- 
360s1c1) from Sigma Aldrich’s Mission shRNA library and FUW-mCherry-Puro- 
Luc from ref. 30. We generated the NT5C2 R238W, K359Q, R367Q and D407A 
mutations in the phOC-NT5C2 plasmid’ by site-directed mutagenesis using the 
QuikChange II XL Site-Directed Mutagenesis kit (Stratagene) according to the 
manufacturer's instructions. 

Retroviral and lentiviral infections. We transfected retroviral or lentiviral 
plasmids together with gag-pol (pCMV AR8.91) and V-SVG (pMD.G VSVG) 
expressing vectors into HEK293T cells using JetPEI transfection reagent (Polyplus). 
We collected viral supernatants after 48 h and used them to infect mouse bone 
marrow progenitors, human cell lines, or primary tumour cells by spinoculation 
with 4j1g ml’ Polybrene Infection/Transfection Reagent (Fisher Scientific). We 
selected infected primary mouse tumour cells or human cell lines with 1 mg ml“! 
blasticidin (InvivoGen) for 14 days. 

Mice and animal procedures. We maintained all animals in specific pathogen-free 
facilities at the Irving Cancer Research Center at Columbia University Medical 
Campus. The Columbia University Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee 
(IACUC) approved all animal procedures. Animal experiments were conducted in 
compliance with all relevant ethical regulations. Animals were euthanized upon 
showing symptoms of clinically overt disease (do not feed, lack of activity, abnormal 
grooming behaviour, hunch back posture) or excessive weight loss (10-15% body 
weight loss over a week) and before reaching the maximum permitted tumour 
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burden of 90% blasts in the bone marrow. To generate conditional Nt5c2(R367Q) 
knock-in mice we used homologous recombination in C57BL/6 embryonic stem 
cells to introduce a point mutation (AG—CA) in exon 14 that caused the R367Q 
substitution (two nucleotide changes were introduced to replace the mouse R367 
codon (AGA) with a glutamine-coding codon (CAA)) as well as a loxP-flanked 
wild-type mini-gene cassette (1958 bp, inserted 233 bp upstream of exon 14) com- 
posed of the fusion of exons 14-18 and flanking genomic sequences upstream of 
exon 14 and downstream of exon 18. Immediately downstream of the mini-gene 
we introduced a FRT-flanked neomycin selection cassette. We generated chimaeras 
in C57BL/6 albino blastocysts using three independent knock-in embryonic stem- 
cell clones identified by PCR analysis and verified by Southern blot. We verified 
germ-line transmission in the offspring of highly chimaeric male mice crossed 
with C57BL/6 females. To remove the neomycin selection cassette we crossed 
mice harbouring the targeting construct with a Flp germ line deleter line (B6;SJL- 
Tg(ACTFLPe)9205Dym/J, Jackson Laboratory) and crossed the resulting mice 
with wild-type C57BL/6 to breed out the Fip allele. To generate inducible knock-in 
mice we bred animals harbouring the Nt5c2°®*°72 allele with Rosa26+/eER12 
mice, which express a tamoxifen-inducible form of the Cre recombinase from the 
ubiquitous Rosa26 locus". 

To generate NOTCH1-induced T-ALL tumours in mice, we performed ret- 
roviral transduction of bone marrow cells (from Rosa26+/?ER!2N¢5¢2 +/00-R367Q 
mice) enriched in lineage negative cells isolated using magnetic beads (Lineage 
Cell Depletion Kit, Miltenyi Biotec) with retroviruses expressing an activated form 
of the NOTCH1 oncogene (AE-NOTCH1)" and the green fluorescent protein 
(GFP) and transplanted them via intravenous injection into lethally irradiated 
isogenic recipients (6-8-week-old C57BL/6 females, Taconic Farms) as previously 
described!*”, 

We assessed T-ALL tumour development by monitoring CD4*CD8* GFP* cells 
in peripheral blood by flow cytometry. In brief, we incubated blood samples with 
red blood cell lysis buffer (155 mM NH,Cl, 10 mM KHCO3, 0.1 mM EDTA) for 
5 min at room temperature three times before staining with APC-Cy7-conjugated 
antibodies against mouse CD4 (BD Pharmingen-552051) and PE-Cy7-conjugated 
antibodies against mouse CD8a (eBioscience-25-0081-82). Flow cytometry 
analyses were performed in a FACSCanto flow cytometer (BD Biosciences) and 
analysed with Flowjo software (FlowJo LLC). 

For all subsequent in vivo studies, we harvested fresh Rosa26*/"°ERT2N¢5¢2+!e0-R367Q 
T-ALL tumour cells from the spleens of donor mice and transplanted them into 
sublethally irradiated (4 Gy) secondary recipients (C57BL/6 females, 6-8 weeks old, 
Taconic Farms). Animals were randomly assigned to different treatment groups 
and no blinding was done. For survival and leukaemia-initiating cell experiments, 
we treated mice with tamoxifen (3 mg via intraperitoneal injection) two days 
after transplantation to induce mini-gene-cassette deletion and expression of the 
Nt5c2 allele encoding the R367Q mutation in the leukaemic cells, or with corn oil 
vehicle in the control group (n= 6 mice per group). Mice were then observed for 
incidence and time of onset of leukaemia. 

To detect tamoxifen-inducible mini-gene deletion, we purified DNA from 
primary Rosa26*/e"FRT2N¢5¢2+/0-R367Q mouse tumour cells treated with 1 j1M 
4-hydroxytamoxifen or ethanol vehicle (in vitro experiments) and tamoxifen or 
corn oil vehicle (in vivo experiments) and then performed PCR-amplification with 
a three-primer reaction: (i) the minigene cassette (primer immediately upstream 
of proximal loxP site and reverse primer in exon 17) and (ii) the deleted mini- 
gene and wild-type alleles (primer immediately upstream of proximal loxP site 
and reverse primer in intron 14). The deleted and wild-type alleles differ by the 
size of the remaining loxP site (49 bp). We visualized PCR products resolved by 
electrophoresis in a 1.5% agarose gel with ethidium bromide. 

To detect tamoxifen-inducible expression of mRNA corresponding to the Nt5c2 
allele encoding the R367Q mutation, we purified total RNA from mouse tumour 
cells with the RNeasy kit (Qiagen), prepared complementary DNA (cDNA) by 
reverse transcription using the SuperScript First-Strand Synthesis System for 
RT-PCR (Invitrogen) and PCR amplified the Nt5c2 exon 14 cDNA region using 
primers spanning neighbouring exons following standard procedures. We analysed 
the resulting PCR products by dideoxy DNA sequencing to verify the expression 
of the engineered nucleotide substitutions in the Nt5c2 allele encoding the R367Q 
mutation. 

For experimental therapeutics treatment studies, we used Rosa26+/12R12 
Nt5c2*/¢°-R3672 T- ALL tumour cells infected with lentiviral particles expressing 
the red cherry fluorescent protein and luciferase (FUW-mCherry-Luc-puro). We 
transplanted luciferased Rosa26+!"?=8™Nt5c2t/-®3672 T-ALL tumour cells into 
C57BL/6 recipients by intravenous injection and monitored tumour develop- 
ment by in vivo luminescence bioimaging with the In vivo Imaging System (IVIS, 
Xenogen) and by flow cytometry using analysis of GFP* cells in peripheral blood. 
Once mice had 50% GFP positive cells in the peripheral blood and a detectable 
baseline tumour burden by bioluminescence, we treated them with tamoxifen 
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(3 mg, intraperitoneal injection) or corn oil vehicle as described above. Two days 
later we initiated treatment with a range of doses of 6-MP (0, 50, 80, 100 mg kg! 
per day) via intraperitoneal injection for five consecutive days (n=5 mice per 
group). We monitored disease progression and response to chemotherapy by 
bioluminescence imaging on days 0, 3 and 6 after the start of 6-MP treatment. We 
euthanized mice on day 6 and analysed GFP* tumour infiltration in the spleen by 
flow cytometry. To assess mizoribine response in vivo we treated Rosa26*/"°ER12 
Nt5c2*/©?-83672 leukaemia bearing mice 48h following tamoxifen or corn oil vehicle 
treatment (as described above) with 40 mg kg! mizoribine or PBS vehicle (n= 10 
per group) via intraperitoneal injection for ten consecutive days. Mice were then 
observed for incidence and time of onset of leukaemia. 

For experimental therapeutic treatment studies in a subcutaneous setting, 
Rosa26t!?ERT? N#5¢Q*!-83672 T-ALL tumour cells infected with lentiviral parti- 
cles expressing the red cherry fluorescent protein and luciferase (FUW-mCherry- 
Luc-puro) were treated with 1 j1M 4-hydroxytamoxifen or ethanol vehicle in vitro, 
mixed with an equal volume of Corning Matrigel Membrane Matrix (Fisher 
Scientific) and injected (10° cells) into the flanks of female C57BL/6 mice. Upon 
detectable baseline tumour burden by bioluminescence, mice were treated intra- 
peritoneally with PBS vehicle or mizoribine (20, 40, 75 or 100mg kg"! per day, 
n=4 per dose) for 5 consecutive days. We monitored tumour progression and 
response to mizoribine by bioluminescence imaging on days 0 and 6 after the 
start of mizoribine treatment. Subcutaneous tumours were not allowed to exceed 
20 mm in diameter. 

To evaluate the competitive selection of Nt5c2*!*?°78 cells in vivo we mixed wild- 
type Nt5c2*/-?R367 and Nt5c2*/®3672 mutant mouse tumour cells at a 1:10, 1:100 
and 1:1,000 Nt5c2*/®3672: N¢5c2*+/?-R3672 ratios and transplanted into C57BL/6 
recipients by intravenous injection. Ten days after transplant, mice were treated 
with vehicle or 50mg kg! 6-MP per day for 5 days, then allowed to recover for ten 
days and given a second round of treatment for 1-3 days. Following this second 
cycle of treatment, mice were euthanized and lymphoblasts were recovered from 
spleen samples for quantitative evaluation of Nt5c2*/®672 mutant cells. 

We generated primary human leukaemia xenografts by intravenous injection 
of cryopreserved leukaemia lymphoblasts from diagnostic and relapsed acute 
lymphoblastic leukaemia patient samples into immunodeficient NRG mice. 

We infected primary leukaemia xenograft cells with lentiviral particles 

expressing the red cherry fluorescent protein and luciferase (FUW-mCherry-Luc- 
puro) and transplanted matched ALL-4 diagnosis and ALL-4 relapse tumour cells 
into NRG immunodeficient recipients by intravenous injection and monitored 
tumour development by in vivo luminescence bioimaging with the In vivo Imaging 
System (IVIS, Xenogen) and by analysis of haman CD45* cells in peripheral blood 
by flow cytometry with an APC conjugated antibody (eBioscience 17-0459-42). 
Upon tumour establishment, mice were treated intraperitoneally with PBS vehicle 
or mizoribine (100mg kg"! administered twice a day) for 3 consecutive days. Four 
animals in the relapse-xenograft mizoribine treatment group did not tolerate the 
full course of therapy presumably because of tumour lysis syndrome and were not 
included in the analysis. We euthanized mice on day 4 and analysed spleen weight 
and CD45* tumour infiltration in the bone marrow by flow cytometry. 
In vitro cell viability and chemotherapy response assays. We measured cell 
growth and chemotherapy responses of primary mouse tumours, patient-derived 
xenografts, and human ALL cell lines in vitro by measurement of the metabolic 
reduction of the tetrazolium salt MTT using the Cell Proliferation Kit I (Roche) 
following the manufacturer’s instructions. We analysed chemotherapy responses 
following 72-h incubation with increasing concentrations of 6-mercaptopurine 
or mizoribine. 

For the mixed culture experiment of isogenic wild-type Nt5c2*/? 83672 and 
Nt5c2*!367Q mouse tumour cells, we treated uninfected tumour cells (expressing 
GFP) with vehicle and treated the same tumour cells previously infected with a 
mCherry-expressing vector (FUW-mCherry-Luc-puro) with 4-hydroxytamoxifen 
and quantified proportions of the two cell populations by FACS analysis using a 
Fortessa flow cytometer (BD Biosciences) and analysed data with FlowJo software 
(FlowJo LLC). All experiments were performed in triplicate. 

Cell synchronization and cell cycle analysis. We synchronized isogenic wild-type 
Nt5c2*!¢°-R3672 and Nt5c2*/*°72 mouse tumour cells using a double thymidine 
block procedure. In brief, we incubated cells with 2 mM thymidine (Sigma Aldrich) 
for 16 h, allowed cells to recover for 14h in regular media, and incubated a second 
time with 2mM thymidine for 16h. We harvested cells at 0, 3, 6 and 9h time points 
and stained them with propidium iodide (Sigma Aldrich) for cell cycle progression 
analysis. FACS analysis was performed using a FACSCanto flow cytometer 
(BD Biosciences) and we analysed data with FlowJo software (FlowJo LLC). 

Quantitative allele-specific qPCR assay. We quantitatively assessed the presence 
of the allele encoding NT5C2(R367Q) in matching DNA specimens obtained at 
diagnosis and during remission using a custom Mutation Detection Competitive 
Allele-Specific TaqMan PCR (castPCR) Assay (Life Technologies) using 30 ng 


of DNA ina reaction volume of 2011 in a 7500 real-time PCR system (Applied 
Biosystems) following the manufacturer's instructions and recommended cycling 
conditions. We determined a detection AC, cut-off value for the assay by running 
the wild-type and mutant NT5C2 assays on genomic DNA samples from three 
wild-type cell lines and calibrated both assays by spiking in increasing concentra- 
tions of wild-type NT5C2 or of the plasmid containing the NT5C2 allele encoding 
the R367Q mutation. We determined the assay sensitivity for the allele encoding 
NT5C2(R367Q) by analysing NT5C2 wild-type genomic DNA samples spiked with 
decreasing concentrations of the plasmid containing the NT5C2 allele encoding 
the R367Q mutation. We analysed experimental data using the Mutation Detector 
Software (Life Technologies) to calculate the AC, value between the wild-type 
NT5C2 and the NT5C2(R367Q)-encoding allele assay reads for each sample, and 
comparing these to the predetermined AC, cut-off value. 

To quantitatively assess the presence of Nt5c2*/®3672 mutant cells in mixed 

tumour populations of wild-type Nt5c2*!°®3°72 and Nt5c2*/*3672 mutant lympho- 
blasts, we performed a quantitative analyses of mutant transcripts normalizing 
tumour content by quantitative PCR with reverse transcription (RT-PCR) 
analysis of GFP. In this experiment we isolated RNA from lymphoblasts with 
the RNeasy kit (Qiagen) and prepared complementary DNA (cDNA) by reverse 
transcription using the SuperScript First-Strand Synthesis System for RT-PCR 
(Invitrogen). NtSc2 exon 14 was amplified using TaqMan Gene Expression 
Master Mix (TaqMan) and the allele encoding Nt5c2(R367Q) was detected using 
a mutant-specific TaqMan probe (5’ FAM-AGGGTGGCAGACTTT-MGBNEQ 3’, 
ThermoFisher). Actb (3-actin) and GFP were amplified using FastStart Universal 
SYBR Green Master (ROX) (Roche) following standard protocols. Quantitative 
PCR reactions were run in a 7500 Real Time PCR System (Applied Biosystems). 
C, values of the allele encoding Nt5c2(R367Q) and GFP were normalized to Actb 
C, values and a ratio was taken of Nt5c2(R367Q) expression over GFP expression 
to represent the percentage of Nt5c2+/*672 mutant cells present in mixed tumour 
populations. 
Digital droplet PCR. Targeted ultra-deep mutation screening was performed 
using the digital droplet PCR technique (RainDance Technologies) as described 
previously**. In brief, TaqMan assay primers and probes were custom designed 
for the allele encoding NT5C2(P414A) using PrimerExpress 3.0 (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific). Primers and probes for the allele encoding NT5C2(R39Q) 
were designed through the Custom TaqMan Assay Design Tool (CADT) (Life 
Technologies) with the support of RainDance Technologies. Probes matching 
the wild-type allele were labelled with VIC fluorescent reporter dye and probes 
matching the mutant allele were labelled with FAM dye. Amplicon sizes ranged 
from 75 bp to 120 bp. Genomic DNA was sheared to 3 kb using the M220 instru- 
ment (Covaris) and a total of 500-1,000 ng of fragmented DNA was used in 
each 5011 ddPCR reaction. The digital droplet PCR reaction further contained 
1x TaqMan Genotyping Master Mix (Applied Biosystems), 1 x digital PCR droplet 
stabilizer (RainDance Techonologies), and 1x TaqMan primers and probes mix 
(Integrated DNA Technologies). In line with the manufacturer's instructions, an 
average of 7 x 10° droplets were generated by the RainDrop Source instrument and 
emulsion PCR was performed using the C1000 Thermal Cycler (BioRad). Droplet 
fluorescence of the amplified product was detected by the RainDrop Sense instru- 
ment and data analysis was carried out using the RainDrop Analyst II Software 
(RainDance Techonolgies). 

To determine the detection limit of the assays, we constructed dilution curves 
of patient tumour cells and cells from the REH cell line. The REH cell line was 
confirmed to be wild type after Sanger sequencing for the locations targeted in 
the digital droplet PCR. We collected pure populations of tumour cells by flow 
cytometric sorting of the relapse samples of patients SBALL192 (containing cells 
heterozygous for the allele encoding NT5C2(R39Q)). We made serial dilutions 
of tumour cells with wild-type cells (REH cell line) to generate final mutant allele 
frequency (MAF) levels of 50%, 5%, 0.5%, 0.05%, 0.005%, and 0.0005% and isolated 
DNA using phenol-chloroform. With an input of 500 ng DNA in the digital droplet 
PCR assay the MAFs correspond to 70,000, 7,000, 700, 70, 7, and 0.7 copies, 
respectively. A frequency of >0.005% (>7 copies) could be consistently detected. 
Duplex sequencing of diagnostic patient samples. Duplex sequencing was carried 
out by TwinStrand Biosciences under fully blinded conditions using methods 
previously described***. In brief, 400 ng of extracted genomic DNA was ultrasoni- 
cally sheared, A-tailed and ligated to degenerate tag-containing Duplex adapters. 
The library was amplified and subjected to two successive rounds of hybrid capture 
with 120 bp biotinylated oligonucleotide probes tiled across exons 9, 11, 13, 15, 16 
and 17 of the human NT5C2 gene and flanking sequences. Indexed libraries were 
pooled and sequenced on an Illumina NextSeq 500. Duplex consensus sequences 
were generated after alignment to hg38 using the requirement that error-corrected 
bases be supported by at least three independent reads from each original strand. 
The variant calls for each sample were filtered against known single nucleotide 
polymorphisms in the Phase 3 build of the 1000 genomes database and tabulated 
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versus all reference base calls at the eight codons of interest. Variant allele frequency 
was calculated as the number of variants per total number of error-corrected bases 
at each nucleotide position. The average error-corrected molecular depth at codons 
of interest was approximately 4,100 x (1,840-8,530x), yielding an average power 
for detecting variants at a level of 1/1,000 of ~98%. 

Metabolomic analyses. To analyse metabolic differences between Nt5c2 
and Nt5c2*/83672 primary mouse tumours, we treated tumour cells in triplicate 
with 11M 4-hydroxytamoxifen for 48h in vitro to induce expression of the allele 
encoding Nt5c2(R367Q) or with vehicle for wild-type controls, after which 
we diluted out the 4-hydroxytamoxifen or vehicle with media. After 72h, we 
harvested cells into packed 50-100-1] size pellets and collected conditioned 
media for analyses (n = 3, cell pellets and media). We flash-froze cell pellet and 
media samples, which were then extracted using standard solvent extraction 
methods and analysed on the gas chromatography—mass spectrometry and liquid 
chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry platforms by Metabolon. Analysed 
metabolites consisted of a total of 459 named biochemicals in cells and 252 named 
biochemicals in media. We first normalized results to protein concentration, log 
transformed and imputed any missing values with the minimum observed value for 
each compound. We then used Welch’s two-sample t-test to identify biochemicals 
that differed significantly between experimental groups. To account for the multiple 
comparisons that occur in metabolomics studies we also calculated an estimate 
of the false discovery rate (q-value), which indicates the fraction of biochemicals 
that would meet a given P-value cut-off by random chance. Similar processing and 
analyses were performed on CUTLL] and REH ALL cell lines expressing wild-type 
NT5C2 or NT5C2(R367Q). Analysed metabolites in these cell lines consisted of a 
total of 596 named biochemicals in cells and 347 in media. 

ISN of relapsed ALL. We illustrated the sequential order of somatic mutations 
in relapsed ALL using the ISN*> that pools evolutionary paths across all patients. 
We selected recurrently mutated genes that were previously defined as drivers of 
paediatric ALL**** and relapse-genes'”"!. Only non-synonymous single nucleotide 
variants were used in analysis. For each patient, we generated a sequential network 
that defined early events as mutations observed in both the primary tumour and 
the relapsed tumour, whereas late events were mutations only observed in the 
relapsed tumour. Each node represented a gene, and each arrow pointed from a 
gene with an early event to a gene with a late event. The ISN then pooled sequential 
networks across all patients. To test whether a gene within the ISN was significantly 


+/co-R367Q 
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early or late, we used the binomial test based on the in-degree and out-degree of 
each node. Somatic mutation data used to generate ISN were aggregated from 
previously published studies (refs 9-11). 

Statistical analyses. We performed statistical analysis by Student’s t-test. We 
considered results with P < 0.05 as statistically significant. Survival in mouse 
experiments was represented with Kaplan-Meier curves and significance was 
estimated with the log-rank test (GraphPad Prism). We analysed serial limited 
dilution leukaemia-initiating cell data using the ELDA software*’. No outlier data 
points were excluded in the analyses. 

Data availability. All data generated or analysed during this study are included in 
this published article and its Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Schematic representation of 6-MP activation 
and mechanism of action. The hypoxanthine-guanine phosphoribosyl 
transferase enzyme (HPRT) processes 6-MP to thio-IMP, which is then 
converted to thio-XMP and thio-GMP. Subsequent metabolism of thio- 
GMP by kinases and reductases yields thio-dGTP which is incorporated 
into replicating DNA strands and triggers the DNA mismatch-repair 
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machinery, leading to cell cycle arrest and apoptosis. The anti-leukaemic 
effects of 6-MP are in part also attributed to a second metabolic pathway 
in which thiopurine S-methyl transferase (TPMT) methylates thio- 

IMP to form methylthio-IMP (MeTIMP), which is a potent inhibitor 

of amidophosphoribosyltransferase (ATase), an enzyme catalysing the 
committed step of de novo purine biosynthesis. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Conditional knock-in targeting of Nt5c2, 
generation and analysis of a Nt5c2(R367Q) conditional inducible 
T-ALL model. a, Schematic representation of the targeting strategy for 
the generation of Nt5c2*/*°®3°’ conditional knock-in mice. b, Southern 
blot analysis of DNA samples from Nt5c2t/* and targeted Nt5c2+/<?®3672 
embryonic stem cells after digestions with BamHI restriction enzyme 
and hybridization of a DNA probe external to the long arm. c, Southern 
blot analysis of DNA samples from Nt5c2t/* and targeted Nt5c2+/<?83672 
embryonic stem cells after digestion with Apal restriction enzyme and 
hybridization of a DNA probe to the short arm. d, Schematic depiction of 
the strategy for developing conditional inducible Nt5c2*!°°-®#672 primary 
mouse T-ALL tumours and for assessing the role of Né5c2*/®°72 on 
leukaemia progression and response to chemotherapy. e, Representative 
FACS plot of a Rosa261/"?ERT?Nt5c2+ 083672 AE-NOTCHI1-induced 
primary T-ALL tumour with a CD4*CD8* immunophenotype. 


f, Representative genotyping PCR results from genomic DNA of a 
Rosa26*!eFRT2 Nip5cQ*/o-R367Q AB-NOTCH1-induced primary T-ALL 
tumour treated with 4-hydroxytamoxifen (TMX) or vehicle only (ethanol, 
ETOH) in vitro showing Cre-mediated deletion of the exon 14-18 Nt5c2 
wild-type mini-gene. g, Tumour burden assessed in the spleen (percentage 
of GFP* cells) in mice allografted with NOTCH1-induced Nt5c2*!?-R3072 
and isogenic Nt5c2*/®*°72 primary leukaemia cells treated with a range of 
6-MP doses (n=5 per group). h, Analysis of selection for the mutant allele 
encoding Nt5c2(R367Q) by qPCR in mice allografted with Nt5c2t/¢0-R367Q 
and Nt5c2*/3672 primary mouse T-ALL cells at a 1:10, 1:100 and 1:1,000 
Nt5c2*!®3672: N¢5c2+!eo-R967 dilution and treated with vehicle or 6-MP 
(n=5 mice per group and n = 3 technical replicates for the controls). The 
horizontal bar represents mean values. P values were calculated using two- 
tailed Student's t-test (g) or a one-tailed Student's t-test (h). Data in e and f 
show representative results from more than two experiments. 
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Mouse 1 Mouse 2 Mouse 3 
AGGGTGGASGACTTT AGGGTGGASGACTTT AGG GTGGASGACTTT 
Mouse 4 Mouse 5 Mouse 6 
AG AGGGTGGASGACTTT AGGGTGGASGaACTTT 
AGGGTGGEYGACTTT CA CA 
Extended Data Figure 3 | Decreased expression of the allele encoding wild-type Nt5c2 allele compared with recently 4-hydroxytamoxifen 
Nt5c2(R367Q) allele upon leukaemia progression in vivo. Sanger treated Rosa26*/1?=RT2 N¢5c2+!2-R3672 cells (Fig. 1a). Mutant-allele 
sequencing chromatograms of cDNA from tumours in Fig. 2c show deoxynucleotides are indicated in red. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | NT5C2(R367Q) expression leads to 


increased purine export in T-ALL and B-ALL cell lines. Diagram 

of the purine de novo biosynthesis and salvage pathways, showing gas 
chromatography—mass spectrometry and liquid chromatography-tandem 
mass spectrometry metabolic profiles (mass spectrometry scaled 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | NT5C2 mutations are late events in ALL. ISN event. To test whether a gene within the ISN was significantly early or late, 
illustrating the sequential order of somatic mutations in relapsed ALL by we used a one-sided binomial test based on the in-degree and out-degree 
pooling evolutionary paths across patients. Each node represents a gene 
and each arrow points from a gene with an early event to a gene with a late 


of each node. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Guanosine rescue of mizoribine sensitivity 
in vitro and mizoribine activity against NT5C2(R367Q) mutant cells 
in vivo. a, b, Cell viability assays showing drug responses of wild-type 
Nt5c2*!<°-8367Q primary mouse T-ALL cells (a) or mutant Nt5c2t/8367Q 
mouse T-ALL lymphoblasts (b) to increasing doses of mizoribine in the 
presence of 20|1M guanosine (n = 3 biological replicates). c, Analysis of 
tumour burden assessed by bioimaging in mice transplanted with wild- 
type Nt5c2t/©°-83672 Jeukaemia cells (left flank) or mutant N¢5c2t/®3672 
leukaemia cells (right flank) treated with a range of mizoribine doses 
(n=8 mice for the vehicle group and n =4 mice per treated group). 

d, Quantification of data from c. e, Analysis of tumour burden assessed 


by spleen weight in mice allografted with wild-type NT5C2 ALL-4 
diagnosis or NT5C2(R367Q) ALL-4 relapsed-patient derived leukaemia 
cells treated with 100 mg kg~! mizoribine twice a day (n= 6 for diagnosis 
vehicle group, n = 3 for relapse treated group and n =7 for diagnosis 
treated and relapse vehicle groups). f, Analysis of tumour burden assessed 
by percentage of CD45* cells in the bone marrow of mice allografted with 
NT5C2 wild-type ALL-4 diagnosis or NT5C2(R367Q) ALL-4 relapsed- 
patient derived leukaemia cells treated with 100 mg kg! mizoribine twice 
daily. (n = 3-7 mice per group). Horizontal bars in a, b, d-f indicate mean 
values. P values were calculated using a two-tailed Student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | 6-MP and IMPDH inhibition response in 
CUTLLI cells. a, Cell viability assays showing drug responses of the 
CUTLLI cell line infected with wild-type or mutant NT5C2-expressing 
lentiviruses to increasing doses of 6-MP. b, Cell viability assays as in a 
documenting the response to mizoribine. c, d, Cell viability assay showing 
drug responses of wild-type (c) or NT5C2(R367Q) (d) CUTLLI cells 

to increasing doses of mizoribine in the presence of 201M guanosine. 
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e, Growth curve of CUTLLI cells infected with a control short hairpin 
RNA (shRNA) targeting GFP or an shRNA targeting IMPDH2. f, Growth 
curve of wild-type or NT5C2(R367Q) CUTLLI cells and infected with a 
shRNA targeting IMPDH2. a-f, Data are from three biological replicates. 
Horizontal bars in c and d indicate mean values. P values were calculated 
using a two-tailed Student's t-test. *P < 0.05. 
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mizoribine in the presence of 201M guanosine. e, Growth curve of REH 
cells infected with a control shRNA targeting GFP or shRNA targeting 
IMPDH2. f, Growth curve of wild-type or NT5C2(R367Q) REH cells 
and infected with an shRNA targeting IMPDH2. a-f, n = 3 biological 
replicates. Horizontal bars in c and d indicate mean values. P values were 
calculated using a two-tailed Student's t-test. *P < 0.05. 


Extended Data Figure 8 | 6-MP and IMPDH inhibition response in REH 
B-ALL cells. a, Cell viability assay showing drug responses of the REH cell 
line infected with wild-type or mutant NT5C2-expressing lentiviruses to 
increasing doses of 6-MP. b, Cell viability assays as in a documenting the 
response to mizoribine. c, d, Cell viability assay showing drug responses 

of wild-type (c) or NT5C2(R367Q) (d) REH cells to increasing doses of 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Deep sequencing, allele-specific PCR and droplet PCR analyses of matched diagnostic and remission 
DNA from patients with NT5C2 mutations at relapse 


Duplex Sequencing 
Sample Re Average duplex depth Allele load at diagnosis 
T-ALL 11 K359Q 5009 Not detected 
T-ALL 22 R238W 6519 Not detected 
T-ALL 29 R391 3728 Not detected 
T-ALL 30 Q523* 3512 Not detected 
T-ALL C4 R367Q 5863 Not detected 
T-ALL C5 R238W 3341 Not detected 
T-ALL C7 R367Q 5134 Not detected 
T-ALL C10 R238W 4299 Not detected 
T-ALL Cll R367Q 3086 Not detected 
T-ALL C14 D407E 3755 Not detected 
T-ALL C17 R367Q 3497 Not detected 
T-ALL C18 R367Q 3660 Not detected 
T-ALL C20 R367Q 3693 Not detected 
T-ALL N1 R367Q 3507 Not detected 
NT5C2(R367Q) Allele Specific PCR 
Sample Detection threshold ie load ak Allele load at remission 
iagnosis 
T-ALL 4 1/1000 Not detected - 
T-ALL 17 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
T-ALL 35 1/1000 Not detected - 
T-ALL C4 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
T-ALL C7 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
T-ALL Cll 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
T-ALL C17 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
T-ALL C18 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
T-ALL C20 1/1000 Not detected Not detected 
Serial Patient Sample Droplet PCR 
Sample Sample Days since Detection Mme Mutant Allele 
Type diagnosis threshold (%) Frequency (%) 
SJBALL192 D 0 0.005 P414A 0.00000 
SJBALL192 Rl 170 0.005 P414A 37.73843 
SJBALL192 CR 204 0.005 P414A 0.20425 
SJBALL192 CR 230 0.005 P414A 0.15196 
SJBALL192 R2 280 0.005 P414A 0.00064 
SJBALL192 D 0 0.005 R39Q 0.00256 
SJBALL192 RI 170 0.005 R39Q 0.00584 
SJBALL192 CR 230 0.005 R39Q 0.02241 
SJBALL192 R2 280 0.005 R39Q 48.57407 
SJTALLOO1 D 0 0.005 R39Q 0.00238 
SJTALLOO1 D 0 0.005 R39Q 0.00307 
SJTALLOO1 CR 53 0.005 R39Q 0.00576 
SJTALLOO1 CR 53 0.005 R39Q 0.00762 
SJTALLOO1 CR 218 0.005 R39Q 0.00333 
SJTALLOO1 CR 218 0.005 R39Q 0.00579 
SJTALLOO1 CR 362 0.005 R39Q 0.01952 
SJTALLOO1 RI 399 0.005 R39Q 3.70027 
SJTALLOO1 RI 412 0.005 R39Q 3.57648 
SJTALLOO1 CR 434 0.005 R39Q 0.00931 
SJTALLOO1 R2 751 0.005 R39Q 37.58709 
SJTALLOO1 R2 751 0.005 R39Q 39.23768 


D = Diagnosis, CR=complete remission, R1=First Relapse, R2=Second Relapse 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Leukaemia-initiating cell activity of isogenic Nt5c2+/©o-R3670 
wild-type and Nt5c2+/R3670 primary mouse T-ALL tumours 


Rosa26*/CreERT2 Nt5c2 R367Q *°®3°72_ Vehicle treated 


Number of cells Number of mice Number of leukemia- 
injected / mouse injected developing mice 
100000 6 6 
10000 6 6 
1000 6 5 
100 6 2 
10 6 0 


Rosa26*/=8” Nt5c2 R367Q “°°? — Tamoxifen treated 


Number of cells Number of mice Number of leukemia- 
injected / mouse injected developing mice 
100000 6 6 
10000 6 3 
1000 6 3 
100 5 0 
10 5 0 
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A Myc enhancer cluster regulates normal and 
leukaemic haematopoietic stem cell hierarchies 


Carsten Bahr!**, Lisa von Paleske!*3*, Veli V. Uslu**, Silvia Remeseiro*, Naoya Takayama®®, Stanley W. Ng’, Alex Murison>®, 
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Katja Langenfeld*, Massimo Petretich*, Roberta Scognamiglio!, Petra Zeisberger'?, Amelie S. Benk!*, Ido Amit®, 
Peter W. Zandstra’+, Mathieu Lupien®*, John E. Dick*®, Andreas Trumpp!?*!0-s & Francois Spitz*!?8 


The transcription factor Myc is essential for the regulation of 
haematopoietic stem cells and progenitors and has a critical 
function in haematopoietic malignancies. Here we show that an 
evolutionarily conserved region located 1.7 megabases downstream 
of the Myc gene that has previously been labelled as a ‘super- 
enhancer” is essential for the regulation of Myc expression levels in 
both normal haematopoietic and leukaemic stem cell hierarchies 
in mice and humans. Deletion of this region in mice leads to a 
complete loss of Myc expression in haematopoietic stem cells and 
progenitors. This caused an accumulation of differentiation-arrested 
multipotent progenitors and loss of myeloid and B cells, mimicking 
the phenotype caused by Mx1-Cre-mediated conditional deletion 
of the Myc gene in haematopoietic stem cells*. This super-enhancer 
comprises multiple enhancer modules with selective activity that 
recruits a compendium of transcription factors, including GFI1b, 
RUNX1 and MYB. Analysis of mice carrying deletions of individual 
enhancer modules suggests that specific Myc expression levels 
throughout most of the haematopoietic hierarchy are controlled 
by the combinatorial and additive activity of individual enhancer 
modules, which collectively function as a ‘blood enhancer cluster’ 
(BENC). We show that BENC is also essential for the maintenance of 
MLL-AF9-driven leukaemia in mice. Furthermore, a BENC module, 
which controls Myc expression in mouse haematopoietic stem 
cells and progenitors, shows increased chromatin accessibility in 
human acute myeloid leukaemia stem cells compared to blasts. This 
difference correlates with MYC expression and patient outcome. 
We propose that clusters of enhancers, such as BENC, form highly 
combinatorial systems that allow precise control of gene expression 
across normal cellular hierarchies and which also can be hijacked 
in malignancies. 

The Myc gene resides in a three-megabase (Mb)-long gene-poor 
region that corresponds to overlapping regulatory and topologi- 
cally associating domains*”. Within this interval, multiple positions 
have chromatin features that are associated with cell-type-specific 
enhancer activities® *, and recent studies have shown that some of these 
distant elements have a role in the control of Myc expression*?"!”. In 
haematopoietic tissues, this regulatory landscape appears to be complex. 
Enhancer-associated chromatin marks found in the bone marrow and 
fetal liver, but not in non-haematopoietic tissues, comprise two isolated 
centromeric peaks (450-550 kilobases (kb) upstream of Myc), a proxi- 
mal cluster of peaks (from 50 kb to 450 kb downstream of Myc) that 
overlaps with the Pvt1 gene, and another cluster of peaks located at the 


distal end of the topologically associating domain, 1.7-Mb telomeric 
to Myc (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1). We refer to this latter region 
as the blood enhancer cluster (BENC) (Fig. 1a and Extended Data 
Figs 1, 2a). Consistent with possible enhancer activity, the Pvt1- 
associated cluster and BENC have been shown to be in physical 
proximity to Myc in human and mouse blood cells”!*"4. Both regions 
have been suggested to regulate Myc expression in mouse leukaemia 
cell lines”!°, even though recent data have suggested a minimal role of 
BENC in human K562 leukaemia cells!®. However, the contribution 
of these different regions to Myc expression in vivo remains unknown. 

To study the functional activity of these different regions in vivo, 
we first took advantage of enhancer-sensors inserted into the locus?. 
A LacZ enhancer-sensor inserted close to BENC (sensor 17a) showed 
strong expression in haematopoietic stem cells (HSCs), multi- 
potent progenitors, haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells (Lin™ 
Sca-1*Kit* (LSK)) and lineage-committed progenitors (Lin” Sca-1~Kit* 
(LS“K)), as well as common myeloid progenitors and granulocyte- 
monocyte progenitors but not in differentiated mature cells (Lin*) 
(Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 2b-k). Haematopoietic expression in 
adult mice was not observed when the inserted sensor was located 
elsewhere, including at location 3a, next to the Pvt1 enhancer- 
associated peaks (Fig. 1a, b and Extended Data Fig. 2). Notably, three 
genomic deletions encompassing BENC that retain the LacZ sensor at 
17a showed a complete loss of LacZ expression (Fig. 1a, b and Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Therefore, BENC appears to be the only enhancer region 
that is active in HSCs of adult mice in vivo. 

We assessed the role of BENC in vivo by investigating the 
phenotypic consequences of its deletion. Mice homozygous for a 
deletion in the region between sensors 15a and 17a, which includes 
BENC (hereafter referred to as MycAl9-17/A15-17), were viable and 
had a normal weight, but displayed a significant reduction in bone 
marrow cellularity (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Flow cytometric 
analysis revealed a significant increase in LSK cells, due to the robust 
accumulation of multipotent progenitor (MPP) populations 2, 3 
and 4!7, whereas HSC and MPP1 numbers remained unchanged 
(Fig. 1c, d and Extended Data Fig. 3c). In more mature compartments, we 
found an increased number of megakaryocytic cells, whereas granulo- 
cytes and B cells were severely depleted. By contrast, the number of 
T cells and erythrocytes was unaffected (Fig. le and Extended Data 
Fig. 3d). To functionally define the capacity of Myc@!5-17/415-17 
HSCs, we performed competitive repopulation assays using an 80% 
donor:20% competitor ratio. In this context, Myc*!9-17 /AIS-17 cells 
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Figure 1 | The BENC enhancer region (15-17), located 1.7 Mb 
downstream of the Myc locus, is essential for HSC function. a, Top, 
schematic representation of the Myc locus within its topologically 
associating domain (TAD, brown bar)’, including the position of genes 
(arrows), predicted promoters (H3K4me3, blue boxes) and enhancers 
(H3K4mel, H3K27ac, other boxes). Bottom, representation of the 
different mouse transposon insertions (top) and Cre-mediated deletions 
(bottom, red bars) used to functionally characterize enhancer regions’. 

b, Quantitative analysis of LacZ activity as determined by fluorescein 
di-8-p-galactopyranoside (FDG) staining and flow cytometry of stem and 
progenitor cells (LSK), committed progenitors (LS K) and differentiated 
cells (Lint) isolated from wild-type (Non-tg), heterozygous 3a, 17a and 
A15-17 mice. MFI, geometric mean fluorescence intensity. 
c-e, Comparison of control and homozygous Myc4!5-!7/415-17 mice, 
showed little contribution to peripheral blood of recipient mice 
(Fig. 1fand Extended Data Fig. 3e). At 16 weeks after transplantation, 
Myc“!5-17/415-17 HSCs were present in the bone marrow of chimae- 
ras, but in significantly reduced numbers (Fig. 1g and Extended Data 
Fig. 3f). However, compared to wild-type competitors, these mutant 
HSCs produced lower numbers of MPP2-4 and an even more reduced 
number of more differentiated progenitors, leading to the complete 
absence of mature differentiated cells including T cells and erythroid 
cells that are derived from these progenitors. These data demonstrate 
that, although Myc4!5-174!5-!7 HSCs can engraft and show long- 
term persistence in recipient bone marrow, these cells have reduced 
self-renewal capacity and are defective in generating differentiated 
progenitors and mature cells, including T cells and erythroid cells, in a 
competitive setting. Importantly, Myc!5-17/4!5~!” LS~K and LSK cells 
are able to efficiently colonize the thymus and generate mature T cells 
when transplanted in T-cell-deficient NOD.Cg-Prkdc*““Tlarg'™! Wi 
SzJ (NSG) mice (Extended Data Fig. 3g, h). Taken together, these data 
show that BENC encodes a critical regulatory activity necessary for 
HSC and progenitor function. Without this regulatory input, these cells 
are either defective in their self-renewal, proliferation and differenti- 
ation potential or show a competitive disadvantage, as is the case for 
Myc“!>-!7415-17 lymphoid progenitors, the malfunction of which leads 
to loss of T cells. 

The pattern of BENC activity and the phenotypic similarities between 
BENC mutants and Mx1-cre (hereafter Mx-Cre)-mediated conditional 
deletion of Myc (referred to as Myc*™*) in adult bone marrow’ strongly 
suggest that BENC may be regulating Myc during haematopoiesis. In 
line with this hypothesis, chromatin conformation capture performed 
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c, Representative cell surface expression profiles of indicated markers of 
the stem and progenitor cell compartments by flow cytometry. d, Number 
of HSCs and MPP1-4. e, Number of mature cell types. Gran, granulocytes; 
Mgk, megakaryocytes; RBC, red blood cells. f, g, Transplantation of 
homozygous Myc*3-17/415-7 bone marrow (BM) cells in a competitive 
setting. The level of chimaerism is shown in the peripheral blood (PB) (f) 
and indicated cell types in the bone marrow 16 weeks after 
transplantation (g). CMP, common myeloid progenitors; CLP, 

common lymphoid progenitor; EryA, erythrocyte lineage A; GMP, 
granulocyte-monocyte progenitors; MEP, megakaryocyte-erythroid 
progenitors. b, c, Data are geometric mean fluorescence intensity 

(MFI +s.e.m.) values. d-k, Data are mean +s.e.m. values with P values 
from unpaired two-tailed t-test (see Methods for details on statistics). 


on mouse leukaemic cells as well as DNA proximity analysis using 
fluorescence in situ hybridization (DNA FISH) in LSK cells showed 
that the Myc promoter and BENC are in close physical proximity to 
each other (Extended Data Fig. 3i-k), suggesting that cis-regulation is 
mediated by chromosomal looping in haematopoietic stem and pro- 
genitor cells (HSPCs). To provide genetic evidence for this hypothesis, 
we generated compound heterozygous mice carrying Myc“!5-!” on one 
chromosome and the Myc7°¥¥ null allele!* on the other. We found that 
Myc4!9-17/A40RF bone marrow cells failed to form normal colonies in 
colony-forming assays, similar to homozygous Myc708!/A0ORF cells!8 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Moreover, compound Myc/5-17/40RF 
displayed a highly similar phenotype to the homozygous Myc 
mutants (Fig. 2a, b and Extended Data Fig. 4c), demonstrating allelism 
between the two distant genetic elements. Moreover, whereas Myc levels 
were reduced by less than twofold in Myc!” or Myc70¥* heterozy- 
gous cells, its expression was strongly decreased or even completely 
lost in Myc4!9-17/A0RF animals in HSC, MPP, common myeloid pro- 
genitors, granulocyte-monocyte progenitors, common lymphoid 
progenitor populations and in most mature cell types, except for 
T cells and megakaryocyte-erythroid progenitors (Fig. 2c). Of note, 
homozygous Myc+!°-!” mice showed normal Myc expression in all 
non-haematopoietic tissues analysed (Extended Data Fig. 4d and 
ref. 5). Reduced Myc expression due to BENC deletion also led to 
upregulation of Mycn in many blood cell types, with the noticeable 
exception of HSCs (Extended Data Fig. 4e). Taken together, these data 
demonstrate that BENC is a distantly located but essential lineage- 
specific cis-acting enhancer regulating Myc expression in HSCs and 
their progeny. 


mice 
A15-17 
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Figure 2 | BENC (15-17) directs Myc expression to haematopoietic 
cells and its deletion closely mimics Mx-Cre-mediated conditional 
deletion of the Myc gene. a, b, Analysis of Myc/5-!7/48F compound 
heterozygous mice. a, Representative expression profiles of Lin” -gated 
(left) and LSK-gated (right) bone marrow cells stained for the indicated 
cell surface markers by flow cytometry. b, Number of bone marrow HSCs 
and MPP1-4 cells. c, Relative Myc mRNA expression in the indicated 
Although homozygous Myc“/5-!” mice showed similar changes 
in the HSPCs, myeloid and B cell populations as our previous 
model of Mx-Cre-mediated inactivation of Myc in HSCs’, they did 
not develop the severe anaemia or the loss of thymocytes that had 
been observed in the latter model*!?. Therefore, we repeated this 
analysis using the same experimental conditions as in the Mx-Cre 
model. Both models show a similar accumulation of MPP2-4 cells 
(Fig. 2d) and reduction in total bone marrow cellularity due to a 
decreased number of committed progenitors and loss of myeloid 
and B cells (Extended Data Fig. 4f-j). However, whereas T cell 
development in the thymus was completely abolished after condi- 
tional elimination of the Myc gene, Myc4!3-!7/415-!7 mice showed 
almost normal thymic T cell development with the exception of a 
transient increase in double-negative 3 thymocytes (Extended Data 
Fig. 4k-n). Similarly, the overall number of red blood cells hardly 
changed in Myc“/5-!7/4!5-!7 mutants, in contrast to the depletion of 
these cells after Myc deletion (Extended Data Fig. 4m, n). The minimal 
involvement of BENC in the differentiation of erythroid and T cell 
lineages is consistent with the moderately decreased or unchanged 
level of Myc expression in Myc4!>-!7/4!5-!” megakaryocyte—erythroid 
progenitors and T cells (Fig. 2c), indicating that alternative regulatory 
regions are active in these lineages (Extended Data Fig. 5a for T cell 
development and refs 9, 10). 

To gain further insight into the structure of BENC, we examined 
its chromatin composition in different blood cell types by chromatin 
immunoprecipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq) and by assay 
for transposase-accessible chromatin using sequencing (ATAC-seq)”” 
(Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 5b-d). Several prominent 
peaks for the enhancer-associated mark H3K27ac were present 
in the different stem and progenitor cell types, whereas reduced 
enrichment of peaks was observed in mature cell types consistent 
with the activity mediated by BENC (Fig. 3a and Extended Data 
Fig. 5b). Using ATAC-seq and H3K27ac ChIP-seq data, we iden- 
tified nine prominent modules, eight modules within Myc*!>~!7 
(A-H) plus an adjacent module (I). All modules, with the 
exception of H, showed strong evolutionary conservation as analysed 
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haematopoietic bone marrow cell populations were determined by 

reverse-transcription quantitative PCR (RT-qPCR). d, Number of HSCs 
and MPP1-4 cells in bone marrow of homozygous Myc*/5-!7/415-!7 mice 
and mice in which Myc was conditionally inactivated by Mx-Cre (Myc*™*) 
plus controls. Mean + s.e.m. values are shown and P values from unpaired 


two-tailed t-tests are reported (see Methods for details on statistics). 


by ‘genomic evolutionary rate profiling’ (Extended Data Fig. 5c, d). 
Many important haematopoietic regulators (for example, LYL1, SCL 
(also known as TAL1), FLI1, LMO2, RUNX1, MYB and MEIS1) that 
are recruited to different BENC modules do not appear to bind the Myc 
promoter, emphasizing that BENC constitutes the regulatory platform 
through which the combined inputs of these regulators are integrated 
(Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 5d). H3K27ac enrichment in individual 
modules varied across different cell types, as did the recruitment of 
haematopoietic transcription factors (Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data 
Fig. 5d). Remarkably, broadly expressed transcription factors, such 
as GATA factors or PU.1, were recruited to different BENC modules 
in a cell-type-specific manner (Extended Data Fig. 5e, f), indicating 
that their binding may depend on cooperative interactions and/or on 
epigenetic priming of the corresponding modules. These tissue-specific 
profiles of the different modules suggest that cells may combine the 
activity of different sets of BENC enhancer modules in a combinatorial 
manner to implement Myc regulation in different cell types. 

To functionally dissect the role of each module, we generated 
five mouse lines carrying deletions of individual (C, D and I) and 
adjacent modules (A-B and G-H) (Fig. 3a, bottom). Compared to 
the very strong effects observed in the Myc*-!7/415-!7 mutant (A-H 
deletion), deletions of one or two modules showed overall milder 
effects, and affected Myc expression in a more restricted manner 
that was cell-type-specific (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 6a). 
Deletion of modules C and D mainly affected Myc expression in HSCs 
and MPP! cells, in agreement with strong H3K27ac enrichment in 
long-term HSCs (LSK CD135 CD34) and short-term HSCs (LSK 
CD135~ CD34‘) in these modules (Fig. 3a, c and Extended Data 
Figs 5b, d, 6c). Deletion of BENC led to a strong decrease in B cell 
numbers (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 6b), indicating that it 
is required for B cell development. Closer examination of B cell 
development in mice that had individual modules deleted revealed 
a diversity of phenotypes. Module D is the only enhancer module 
for which a deletion showed a strong and significant reduction in 
B2207 B cells (Fig. 3d). This loss of B cells was associated with an 
accumulation of PreProB cells (B220'CD24~ CD43") and decreased 
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Myc expression (Fig. 3e, f and Extended Data Fig. 6d-f). Deletion of 
module C caused the same effect on PreProB cells, although B220* 
cells did not decrease as strongly (Extended Data Fig. 6g, h). By 
contrast, module A-B deletion resulted in increased Myc expres- 
sion in mature B cells (B220*CD24*CD43-IgD*) (Extended Data 
Fig. 6g, h). Overall, these data and ATAC-seq data from B cell 
developmental stages (Extended Data Fig. 6i) indicate that BENC acts 
in a multi-modular manner: its activity results from variable combina- 
tions of independently acting enhancer modules, leading to cell-type- 
specific regulation of Myc expression levels. 

BENC was initially identified as a potential Myc enhancer in a mouse 
model of acute myeloid leukaemia (AML) on the basis of chromatin 
features” (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Therefore, we investigated its impor- 
tance for Myc expression in established leukaemia. For this, we first 
retrovirally transduced LSK cells from either Mx-Cre;Myc9-17/flx 
or Mx-Cre;Myc”"#"* control mice with a construct expressing the 
MLL-AF? fusion gene. Transplantation of these LSK cells in sub-lethally 
irradiated recipient mice caused leukaemia. We transplanted the same 
number of transduced cells from these primary leukaemic mice into 
secondary recipient mice to obtain a cohort of leukaemic mice with 
highly reproducible disease onset. Eight days after transplantation, we 
injected mice with polyinosinic:polycytidylic acid (poly(I:C)) to induce 
Cre expression and deletion of the floxed Myc allele, thereby generating 
cells that retained only one functional Myc allele, with or without a 
copy of BENC in cis in cells from Mx-Cre;Myc™"* (MycW1/4™%) or 
Mx- Cre;Myc“® ~A7iflox (Myc*® 17/AM*) donors (Fig. 4a). In mice trans- 
planted with Mx- Cre;MycW Mix leukaemic control cells, we observed 
a rapid accumulation of leukaemic cells in the peripheral blood, even 
after consecutive poly(I:C) treatments (Fig. 4b), which resulted in the 
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Figure 3 | BENC is composed of lineage-specific enhancer modules and 
the deletion of these modules leads to cell-type-specific downregulation 
of Myc expression. a, Chromatin profiles (ATAC-seq (red boxes) and 
ChIP-seq of H3K27ac (blue boxes) across the region encompassing 

BENC in indicated haematopoietic cell types”®. Grey boxes, location of 
the enhancer modules A-I. Mouse lines carrying various deletions are 
indicated at the bottom. LT-HSCs, long-term HSCs (LSK CD135" CD34); 
NK, natural killer cells; ST-HSCs, short-term HSCs (LSK CD135~ CD34"). 
b, Multiple haematopoietic transcription factors are recruited to the 

nine BENC enhancer modules in primary blood cells and cell lines 

(for further information see GEO datasets (Extended Data Table 1)). 
Boxes highlight the clustering of multiple indicated transcription 

factors at a given module, with colours reflecting the predominant 

cell type associated with the corresponding module based on relative 
H3K27ac strength. Green, long-term HSCs; blue, short-term HSCs and 
progenitors—except megakaryocyte—erythroid progenitors; orange, 
mature cell types; red, megakaryocyte-erythroid progenitors and red 
blood cells. c, Consequences of BENC enhancer module deletions 
(indicated at the bottom) on Myc expression in indicated haematopoietic 
cell populations. Relative Myc mRNA quantities in bone marrow cell 
populations were determined by RT-qPCR. The change in Myc expression 
is shown as the log)-transformed ratio of Myc expression between 
MycAnedule/A15-17 and heterozygous Myc4!5~!” control mice or wild-type 
mice in case of the deletion of module I. Significant changes in Myc 
expression are indicated: *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; 

8 D < ().0001; unpaired two-tailed t-test. d-f, Genetic deletion of 
module D affects B cell development. d, The absolute number of B220* 

B cells changed in mice with the different BENC module deletions. The 
ratio of B cells between Myc4""/415-17 mice and their respective controls 
is shown. e, Early B cell development in homozygous Myc*3-17/415-17 

and Myc*”’“15-!7 mice is shown as fraction of B220* cells. f, Myc mRNA 
expression during B cell development in homozygous Myc/5-17/415-17 

or Myc4”/415-!7 mice as determined by RT-qPCR. ND, not determined. 
Populations were defined as follows: PreProB, B220*CD24-CD43* 

cells; ProB PreB, B220*CD24*CD43- IgM IgD~ cells; transitional B, 
B220*CD24*CD43-IgM*IgD~ cells; mature B, B220*CD24*CD43-IgD* 
cells. All data are mean + s.e.m. values and P values from unpaired two- 
tailed t-test (see Methods for details on statistics). 


death of recipient mice within 30-40 days (Fig. 4c). By contrast, in 
poly(I:C)-injected animals transplanted with Mx-Cre;Myc*>-17/flex 
leukaemic cells, the disease accumulated much more slowly (Fig. 4b 
and Extended Data Fig. 7b). Simultaneously, myeloid differentiation 
markers (Gr1 and Macl) were upregulated in Myc4>-!7/4™* Jeukaemic 
cells, suggesting that differentiation is induced after Myc expression 
is lost (Extended Data Fig. 7d-f). When treated with a single series 
of poly(I:C) injections, the onset of leukaemia was delayed; however, 
ultimately the leukaemia relapsed and the mice died (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c). Recurrent injection of poly(I:C), on the other hand, led to 
significantly prolonged survival (Fig. 4c), indicating that the relapse 
was mainly due to some residual leukaemic cells that failed to delete 
the floxed Myc allele after each round of Cre induction. Taken together, 
these data demonstrate that leukaemic cells are addicted”! to the 
presence of BENC, and suggest that a direct impairment of BENC 
activity may be sufficient to account for the effects of bromodomain 
inhibition that have been observed previously”. 

The position, sequence and architecture of BENC are conserved 
between mice and humans. ATAC-seq data show that the BENC 
modules are predominantly located within open chromatin in human 
HSCs, MPPs and committed progenitors, but not in most mature 
haematopoietic cell types, thus showing a similar activity pattern as in 
the mouse (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). Promoter capture high-resolution 
chromosome conformation capture analysis and DNA FISH showed 
strong physical proximity between the MYC promoter and BENC in 
human CD34* cells!* (Extended Data Fig. 8c). Supporting a role for 
BENC in human haematopoiesis, common single-nucleotide poly- 
morphisms that are present within BENC have been associated with 
different human haematological traits, including monocyte counts», 
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Figure 4 | BENC is required for maintenance of MLL-AF9 leukaemia in 
mice and accessibility to module C in human LSCs is linked to patient 
survival. a, Outline of the MLL-AF9 leukaemia models generated to 
mimic the poly(I:C)-induced acute loss of BENC in established leukaemia. 
b, c, Acute loss of BENC induced by consecutive poly(I:C) injections (dotted 
lines) leads to a significant reduction in leukaemic cells in the peripheral 
blood (b, data are mean +s.e.m., P values from unpaired two-tailed t-test, 
*P=7x 10-4, **P=5.96 x 10-*) and is associated with significantly 
prolonged survival compared to mice in which BENC was retained 

(c, Mantel-Cox test). d, BENC enhancer module accessibility in human 
LSC* and LSC~ populations as measured by ATAC-seq. The middle line 
indicates the median and the edges of the box and whiskers correspond 


and recurrent focal chromosomal amplifications overlapping the 
C-F modules were observed in patients with AML”*”> (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). 

ATAC-seq performed on 93 functionally defined human AML 
leukaemic stem cell (LSC*) and blast populations (LSC~)*°” isolated 
from primary patient samples revealed that module C shows a signifi- 
cantly greater accessibility in LSC* compared to LSC™ fractions (Fig. 4d 
and Extended Data Fig. 8d). This differential accessibility is consist- 
ent with the role of module C in mouse HSCs, as the gene expression 
program of HSCs is highly similar to LSCs*®?”. Moreover, the ATAC- 
seq peak height of module C correlates with MYC expression, suggest- 
ing that MYC is regulated by module C in primary human leukaemic 
cells (Fig. 4e). In addition, samples from patients with AML with a 
high ATAC-seq peak in module C (C8) showed a positive correlation 
with HSPC transcriptional programs and an anti-correlation with tran- 
scriptional programs of more differentiated cell types (Extended Data 
Fig. 8e). Furthermore, module Chish LSC*+ fractions were enriched 
for mitotic MYC target genes”® (Fig. 4f). In module Ch8" LSC~ frac- 
tions, we found several additional MYC gene sets that were enriched, 
which broadly cover genes regulated by MYC (Extended Data Fig. 8f). 
Taken together, these data indicate that Chis cells have higher MYC 
activity and increased proliferation. Notably, stratification of patients 
according to peak height in LSC* fractions showed that patients with 
chs have a significantly better overall survival, which was not the 
case for any of the other modules showing differential accessibility 
(Fig. 4g and Extended Data Fig. 8g). Importantly, this stratification 
is not correlated with white blood cell counts or bone marrow blast 


(association with haematopoietic traits) 


Genetic variant Genomic rearrangement Chromatin remodelling 


(cause/consequence) 


to the 75th and 25th percentile (box) plus and minus 1.5 x inter-quartile 
range (whiskers), respectively; P values from two-tailed Wilcoxon rank-sum 
test. e, Correlation of the maximum ATAC-seq signal in module C with 
MYC expression (reads per kilobase per million reads (RPKM)) in primary 
samples using Spearman’s rank correlation. f, Gene set enrichment of MYC 
target gene signature in module C8" LSC* samples. FDR, false-discovery 
rate; NES, normalized enrichment score. g, Kaplan-Meier representation 
of patient overall survival according to ATAC-seq signal in module C in 
LSC* fractions. h, Model showing BENC structure and function in normal 
haematopoiesis, after deletion, with genetic variants, amplifications (that 
is, leukaemia) and alterations in its activity by chromatin remodelling. 

TE transcription factor. See Methods for details on statistics. 


counts (Extended Data Fig. 8h). A similar trend is observed in an 
independent AML cohort that consisted of immunophenotypically 
defined pre-leukaemic HSCs, LSCs and blasts”? (Extended Data 
Fig. 8i-k). We suggest that the highly proliferative C8 LSCs may be 
more susceptible to anti-proliferative chemotherapy, resulting in a more 
favourable overall survival of C™8" patients”” 

Here we show that Myc expression in the most haematopoietic 
lineages is to a large extent determined by a single cluster of 
enhancers (BENC). The combinatorial usage of enhancers is known 
to provide greater precision for the regulation of tissue-specific gene 
expression*”*!. Our data suggest that through the combined action of 
their constitutive modules, enhancer clusters, such as BENC (or the 
B-globin locus control region*’), can also yield variable outputs in cells 
that express related transcription factors. This property, which may 
be preferred by the adjacent organization of the enhancer modules, 
may have an important role in a cellular differentiation hierarchy, as 
fine-tuned expression of a given gene is important for the modulation 
of cell fate and phenotypes from stem cells to terminally differentiated 
cell types (Fig. 4h). 

Such genomic organizations, in which adjacent and partly redundant 
enhancer modules recruit a diversity of transcription factors that act in 
a combinatorial manner, also provide many possibilities for the evo- 
lution of gene regulation. Genetic variations that alter the recruitment 
of transcription factors within one module may not interfere with the 
overall activity of the enhancer cluster, but can sensitize the cluster to 
variation in the expression level of a given transcription factor, enabling 
the modulation of its activity in response to cellular diversity. As such, 
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those regions may be primed to allow, over the course of evolution, 
the establishment of increasingly complex stem-cell-driven tissue 
hierarchies. From this aspect, these regions can be seen as ‘super- 
enhancers, even though in a given cell type, their mode of action may 
not be very different from the activity of a collection of dispersed 
enhancer modules. 

The conserved role of BENC in leukaemic cells underscores 
the importance of this region for the control of haematopoietic 
malignancies. The specific correlation between chromatin activity of 
individual BENC sub-enhancers, LSC biology and therapy responsive- 
ness in patients with AML raises the possibility to develop epigenetic 
biomarkers, which have prognostic and predictive power, that could 
easily be assayed by ATAC-seq analysis of small amounts of DNA 
obtained from patients with leukaemia. Furthermore, our data suggest 
that BENC enhancer modules may be specific therapeutic targets for 
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METHODS 


Mice. Myc alleles, insertions and some deletion strains have been described 
elsewhere*>!8, Myc*4-®, Myc4-# and Myc“! deletions were generated by 
TAMERE* (C57BL/6 background) using insertions obtained in the Myc locus®. 
Myc*© and Myc*? mice (mixed background) were produced by intra-cytoplasmic 
injection of in vitro transcribed human-codon-optimized Cas9 (hCas9) mRNA 
(100 ngyl~') (from ref. 33) with two sgRNAs (50ngil | each) flanking the respec- 
tive enhancer modules in fertilized zygotes* (Supplementary Table 1). Deletion 
of the targeted module was confirmed by PCR amplification and sequencing. 
Targeted regions are reported in Supplementary Table 1. Compound heterozy- 
gous MycA-17/AORF and control mice (Mycfox WT, MycAORH WT, Myc-17/flox) 
were obtained by crossing heterozygous Myc!5~!7 mice (C57BL/6 back- 
ground) with Myc!’ AORF mice (mixed background). Mx-Cre;Myc' “flex and 
Mx-Cre;Myc4!*-!7/fe« mice were obtained by crossing heterozygous Myc“!5-!” mice 
with Mx-Cre;My¢lfiex mice (C57BL/6 background). Deletion of flox alleles was 
induced by poly(I:C) (InvivoGen) injections. In brief, mice were injected 5 x every 
other day with 5 mg kg"! poly(I:C). Mice were genotyped by PCR performed on 
DNA extracted from tail biopsies*"® (primers sequences are available on request). 
In all experiments mice were age-, sex- and strain-matched. Mouse experiments 
performed at the DKFZ were performed according to protocols approved by the 
German authorities, Regierungsprasidium Karlsruhe (Z110/02, DKFZ299, G149- 
15, G150-15) and mouse experiments conducted at the EMBL were in accordance 
with the principles and guidelines in place at EMBL, as defined and overseen by 
its Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee, with the European Convention 
18/3/1986 and Directives 86/609/EEC and 2010/63/EU. 

Isolation of bone marrow cells. Age-matched mice (average age, 7.39 weeks; 
range, from 7 weeks to 14 weeks) were killed by cervical dislocation and bones 
from hind legs, forelegs and/or vertebrae were isolated. Bone marrow was extracted 
by crushing the bones using mortar and pestle in RPMI and 2% FCS. The suspen- 
sion was filtered through a 40-j1m mesh and centrifuged for 5 min at 1,500 r.p.m. 
Viable cell numbers were determined using the Vi-CELL cell viability analyser 
(Beckman Coulter). 

Lineage depletion. Lin~ bone marrow was prepared by staining with a cocktail of 
monoclonal antibodies against the following lineage markers: CD4, CD8a, B220, 
Gr-1, Ter119 and CD11b. Labelled cells were then removed by incubation with 
sheep anti-rat IgG-coated Dynabeads (Life Technologies). 

Antibodies. All FACS antibodies are commercially available and have been 
tested for use with mouse cells. The following antibodies were used (listed as: 
#(index), antigen, label, clone, category number, company, lot numbers): #1, B220, 
PE-Cy5, RA3-6B2, 15-0452, eBioscience, E06146-350, E06148-1632, E06147-1634; 
#2, B220, PE-Cy7, RA3-6B2, 25-0452, eBioscience, E07569-390, E07569-1630, 
E07569-1633, E07569-1635, E07569-1634, E07569- 1636, E07569-1631, E07571- 
1630, E07569-1636; #3, B220, APC-eFluor780, RA3-6B2, 47-0452, eBioscience, 
E10028-413, 4275636, E10028-1630, E10028-1638, E10028-1631; #4, B220, 
biotin, RA3-6B2, 13-0452, eBioscience, E02530-301, E02528-1630, E02531- 
1633; #5, CD4, FITC, GK1.5, 11-0041, eBioscience, E00080-1630; #6, CD4, 
PE-Cy7, GK1.5, 25-0041, eBioscience, E07501-1429, E07501-1630, E07501- 
1632, E07501-1634, E07501-1633, E07501-1631; #7, CD4, eFluor450, GK1.5, 
48-0041, eBioscience, E13684-105, E13684-106; #8, CD4, biotin, GK1.5, 13-0041, 
eBioscience, E02358-1632, E02358-1028, E02359-1631, E02359-1028; #9, CD8a, 
PE-Cy5, 53-6.7, 53-6.7, eBioscience, E06083-263, E06085-1631, E06085-1630; 
#10, CD8a, PE-Cy7, 53-6.7, 25-0081, eBioscience, E07510-1633, E07510-1634, 
E07510-1635, E07510-1632, E07510-1630, E029672; #11, CD8a, biotin, 53-6.7, 
13-0081, eBioscience, E02385-1075, E02386-1633, E02386-1075; #12, CD11b, 
AlexaFluor700, M1/70, 56-0112, eBioscience, E033252, E08957-1633, E08957- 
1632, E08957-1630, 4293845; #13, CD11b, PE-Cy7, M1/70, 25-0112, eBioscience, 
E07514-1632, E07514-1633, E07514-1630; #14, CD11b, biotin, M1/70, 13-0112, 
eBioscience, 7595, E02410-1630, E02410-1631, E02411-1630, E02408-1630, 
E033766; #15, CD16/32 (FcgRII/III), eFluor450, 93, 57-0161, eBioscience, E08494- 
1630; #16, CD24, BV421, M1/69, 562563, BD Pharmingen, 5141676; #17, CD25, 
PE, PC61.5, 102008, eBioscience; #18, CD34, AlexaFluor700, RAM34, 56-0341, 
eBioscience, E08980-1237, E08980-1631, E17475-102, E17475-103, E08980-1632, 
E08980-1630; #19, CD34, FITC, RAM34, 11-0341, eBioscience, E00265-1393, 
E00265-1631, E00265-1633, E00265-1634, 4310179, E00265-1632, E00265- 
1630, E00265-1634; #20, CD41, eFluor450, MWReg30, 48-0411-82, eBioscience, 
4275031; #21, CD41, FITC, MWReg30, 553848, BD Pharmingen, 38591, 72620; 
#22, CD41, PE-Cy7, MWReg30, 25-0411-80, eBioscience, E07563-1633, E07563- 
1634, E07563-1632; #23, CD43, APC, $7, 560663, BD Pharmingen, 4261684; #24, 
CD44, eFluor450, IM7, 103020, BioLegend, B127475; #25, CD45, AlexaFluor700, 
30-F11, 56-0451, eBioscience, E031610, E08988- 1631, E08988- 1630; #26, CD45.1, 
FITC, A20.1, 11-0453, eBioscience, E00313-1483, E029243, E00313-1483, E00313- 
1630, E00315-1084; #27, CD45.1, PE, A20.1, 12-0453, eBioscience, E01252-1630; 
#28, CD45.1, PE-Cy7, A20.1, 25-0453, eBioscience, E07571-1573, E07571-1631, 
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E07571-1634, E07571-1633, E07571-1630; #29, CD45.2, Pacific Blue, 104, 109820, 
BioLegend, B137801, B169087, B129181, B145497, B195294, B176123, B156563, 
B141107, B219445; #30, CD45.2, AlexaFluor700, 104, 56-0454, eBioscience, 
E08994-1630, E08994-1631; #31, CD48, Pacific Blue, HM48-1, 103418, BioLegend, 
B127915, B170052, B218789, B143582; #32, CD48, PE, HM48-1, 12-0481, 
eBioscience, E01275-1634; #33, CD48, PE-Cy7, HM48-1, 103424, BioLegend, 
B123851, B193230, B131052, B141239; #34, CD71, PE, R17217, 12-0711, 
eBioscience, E01341-1632, E01341-1634; #35, CD117 (Kit), APC-eFluor780, 
2B8, 47-1171, eBioscience, E08461-1350, E08461-1633, E08461-1634, E08461- 
1635, E08461-1632, E08461-1635; #36, CD127 (IL7Ra), PE, A7R34, 12-1271, 
eBioscience, E01474-1630, E01471-1630, E026170; #37, CD135, PE, A2F10, 
12-1351, eBioscience, E01495-133, E01495-1633, E01495-1634, E01495-1632; #38, 
CD150, PE-Cy5, TC15-12F12.2, 115912, BioLegend, B135107, B150422, B150422, 
B124920, B164578, B197791, B164578, B142148; #39, Ki67, FITC, B56, 51-36524X, 
BD Pharmingen, 3213825, 88789; #40, Gr-1 (Ly6-G), APC, RB6-8C5, 17-5931, 
eBioscience, E07334-1630, E07334-1633, E07334-1631, E07334-1633, E07334- 
1632, E07334-340; #41, Gr-1 (Ly6-G), PE-Cy7, RB6-8C5, 25-5931, eBioscience, 
E07648-1631, E07648-1632, E07648-1633, E07648-1634, E07648-1630, 4295927; 
#42, Gr-1 (Ly6-G), biotin, RB6-8C5, 13-5931, eBioscience, E03074-1630, E03075- 
1393, E03072-1630, E033863; #43, IgD, BV510, 11-26c.2a, 563110, BD Pharmingen, 
6049758; #44, IgM, FITC, R6-60.2, 553408, BD Pharmingen, 5215530; #45, Sca-1, 
APC, D7, 17-5981, eBioscience, E07354-217, E07354-217, E07355-1631, E07355- 
1632, E07355-1630, E07355-217, E07354-1630; #46, streptavidin, PE-TexasRed, 
not applicable, 551487, BD Pharmingen, 53741, 17281, 73206, 4085873; #47, 
Ter119, APC-eFluor780, TER-119, 47-5921, eBioscience, E10236-101, E10236- 
1630, E10236-1638, E10236-1639, E10236-1632, E10236-1631; #48, Ter119, 
PE-Cy7, TER-119, 25-5921, eBioscience, E07646-485, E07646-1631, E07646-1634, 
E07646-1632, E07646-1630; #49, Ter119, biotin, TER-119, 13-5921, eBioscience, 
E03070-1238, E03071-1632, E03068-1630, E03071-1630. 

Flow cytometry and cell sorting. Populations of interest and corresponding 
antigens are listed in Extended Data Table 2. Antibodies were diluted in a 1:1 
mix of 2.4G2 blocking buffer and RPMI and 2% FCS except for staining solutions 
that contained FcyRII/IlI-binding antibodies. Absolute cell numbers were calcu- 
lated by multiplying FACS-determined frequencies with viable bone marrow cell 
numbers. FACS-Gal analysis was performed on bone marrow cells intracellular 
stained with FDG (Sigma-Aldrich) according to the protocol from ref. 35. Samples 
were analysed on a BD LSRII flow cytometer or a BD LSRFortessa cell analyser. 
Cell sorting and sample analysis was executed on a BD FACSArial, FACSAriall, 
FACSAriallI or FACSAria Fusion. FACS data were analysed with FlowJo software 
v9-v10 (FlowJo LLC). Cell numbers were calculated using the frequency of total 
cells, as determined by FlowJo, and the total bone marrow cellularity (either legs, 
hips and spine preparation or just legs and hips). Gating strategies are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 

Retroviral bone marrow transduction assays and MLL-AF9 mouse model. LSK 
cells were isolated from bone marrow of Mx-Cre;Myc™/* and Mx-Cre;Myc*!5-17flox 
mice and transduced with MLL-AF9-IRES-GFP-encoding retroviruses**. 
M. Milsom provided plasmids. Transduced cells were transplanted into sub-lethally 
irradiated recipient mice (5 Gy). AML progression was measured through facial 
vein bleed and FACS analysis. Bone marrow cells and splenocytes of terminally ill 
mice were isolated and 100,000 MLL-AF9 GFP* cells were transplanted in sub- 
lethally irradiated C57B1/6 Ly5.1 recipient mice. Mice were injected with 5mg kg"! 
poly(I:C) to induce Cre expression from the Mx1 promoter. Disease progression 
was monitored by facial vein bleed and mice were euthanized when showing signs 
of disease/distress. For Myc expression analysis of leukaemic cells after deletion, 
GEPtCD45.2+ leukaemia cells were sorted from peripheral blood after erythro- 
cyte lysis (ACK lysing buffer, Lonza). Experiments were performed in accordance 
with protocols approved by the local authorities (Regierungsprasidium Karlsruhe; 
G150-15) with no specific restrictions to the maximum percentage of leukaemic 
cells in the peripheral blood (measurements are reported in the Source Data of 
Fig. 4b, Extended Data Fig. 7b and in Supplementary Table 2). 

Bone marrow transplantations. For generation of competitive chimaeras (80% 
donor bone marrow and 20% competitor bone marrow), mice were lethally irradiated 
with a 10-Gy split-dose 4h apart and bone marrow transplantation was performed 
within 24h by tail vein injection. For analysis of the potential of Myc*2-17/48-7 
bone marrow to produce T cells after transplantation, NSG mice were irradiated with 
1.75 Gy and transplanted with 20,000 LSK cells combined with 400,000 LS~K cells. 
Engraftment was measured monthly through facial vein bleed and FACS analysis. 
Haematopoietic colony-forming cell assay. Fresh total bone marrow was counted 
and diluted to a concentration of 2 x 10° cells per ml in sterile PBS. For duplicates, 
30011 of this suspension was added to 3 ml MethoCult GF M3434, containing 
recombinant mouse SCF, recombinant mouse IL-3, recombinant human IL-6, and 
recombinant human EPO (STEMCELL Technologies). After 10 days, the dishes 
were scored for haematopoietic colonies. 
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RNA isolation and RT-qPCR. For RNA isolation, 500-50,000 cells were 
sorted into Extraction Buffer (Arcturus PicoPure, Applied Biosystems and 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) and RNA isolation was performed according to the 
manufacturer's instructions including RNase-free DNase digestion (Qiagen). 
RNA samples were transcribed into complementary DNA (cDNA) using 
the SuperScript VILO cDNA synthesis kit according to the manufacturer's 
instructions (Invitrogen). RT-qPCR measurement of individual cDNAs was 
performed using ABI Power SYBR Green Master Mix (Life Technologies). 
RT-qPCR reactions were carried out on a ViiA7 (Applied Biosystems) with the 
following primers: Oaz1 forward, 5’-TTTCAGCTAGCATCCTGTACTCC-3’; 
Oaz1 reverse, 5’-GACCCTGGTCTTGTCGTTAGA-3’; Myc forward, 5’-CC 
CTAGTGCTGCATGAGGAGACAC-3’; Myc reverse, 5‘-CCACAGACACCACA 
TCAATTTCTTCC-3'; Mycn forward, 5‘-CTCCGGAGAGGATACCTTGA-3’; Mycn 
reverse, 5/-TCTCTACGGTGACCACATCG-3’; Gusb forward, 5‘-CTCTGGT 
GGCCTTACCTGAT-3’; Gusb reverse, 5’-CAGTTGTTGTCACCTTCACCTC-3'; 
Cd45 forward, 5'/-GAGCAGACCCGAGATCCAC-3’; CD45 reverse, 5/-GCAGCACT 
ACCAGAAAAGGCA-3’; Actb forward, 5‘-CTAAGGCCAACCGTGAAAAG-3’, 
Actb reverse, 5‘-ACCAGAGGCATACAGGGACA-3’. 

DNA FISH. BAC-containing bacterial strains were purchased from Chori. 
Purified BACs were verified by PCR. RP23-397P6 was verified by primer 
1944F: 5‘-TCACTGTGTGCATTGGCATA-3’ and primer 1945R: 5’-GTGTCC 
ACTGGGAAAGAGGA-3’. RP23-22L9 was verified by primer 1954F: 5’-ACTCC 
TTGCTCCCTTCCTTC-3’ and primer 1955R: 5’-CAGTGGGGCAATTGAG 
TCTT-3’. RP23-207P4 was verified by primer 1958F: 5’-GATGCCTACTTTGCC 
CTCAG-3’ and primer 1959R: 5’-GGCGTCTGCCTGGTACTTACT-3’. BACs 
were labelled using Kreatech ULS Products, FISHBright 495-Green (FLK-002) 
and FISHBright 550-Red (FLK-004) according to the manual. 

LSK cells from wild-type C57BL/6 animals (8-12 weeks old) were initially sorted 
and fixed in a cold methanol:acetic acid (3:1) solution for 10 min. They were then 
treated with 0.075 M KCl for 5 min at 37°C and washed once in 2x SSC (0.3M 
NaCl, 30 mM trisodiumcitrate, pH 7.20) at 37°C. The cells were dehydrated in 
70%, 90% and 100% ethanol solutions, for 3 min each at room temperature. Then 
the cells were plated on poly-1-lysine-coated slides, air dried for 30 min at room 
temperature and the slides were gradually frozen and kept at —20°C until use. 
Right before use the slides were cooked at 42°C for 1h to increase the attachment 
of the cells to the slide. The cells were dehydrated again once in 80%, once in 95% 
and twice in 100% ethanol at room temperature, 5 min each. Rehydration was 
performed by washing twice in 2x SSC at room temperature for 5 min. 
Subsequently, the cells were incubated in RNase mix (211 RNase H, 10,1 RNase 
A in 1 ml 2x SSC) at 37°C for 1h. RNase mix was washed off by washing twice 
in 2x SSC and the same dehydration series (80%, 95% and twice 100% ethanol) 
was carried out. The slides were completely dried. After that, they were placed in 
formaldehyde solution (50% formaldehyde in 2 SSC) in a humid chamber at 
80°C for 37 min. The slides were then washed three times in ice-cold 2x SSC. 
Then, 4,1 of BAC probes was mixed with hybridization buffer (2x SSC, 20% 
dextran sulphate, 10x BSA, 10% ribonucleoside vanadyl complex) in a total 
volume of 2011. BAC probes in hybridization buffer were denatured at 75°C or 
10 min and immediately applied on the cells. Hybridization was carried out at 42°C 
in a dark chamber humidified with formaldehyde solution for 3h to overnight. The 
probes were washed off by three consecutive washes with formaldehyde solution at 
42°C, 7 min each and three washes with 2 x SSC solution at 42°C, 5 min each. The 
cells were mounted with Vectashield DAPI (H-1200) and sealed. 

PerkinElmer Improvision Ultraview Vox Spinning Disk Confocal was used to 
visualize the DNA FISH slides. A 100x/1.3 oil objective was used to capture the 
images. Volocity 6.3 was used as an imaging and analysis software. Owing to the 
very low cell density, each slide was visualized at once and the position of each cell 
was marked on the coordinate plane of the slide in Volocity to avoid any duplication 
of the data. The following four laser lines were used: 405 nm for DAPI, 488 nm for 
AlexaFluor495, 561 nm for AlexaFluor550 and 640 nm for background signal. For 
each cell the z axis was defined between the top and bottom of the AlexaFluor550 
staining. Images along the z axis were captured in 150 nm steps. 

The 3D image analysis was done in Volocity. The following function was written 
to detect the 3D structure of the BAC probe signals: ‘find object’ in a given channel 
with the ‘coarse’ or ‘very coarse’ filter by using the percentage of intensity for a given 
‘region of interest. Three-dimensional objects were automatically selected and 
manually curated according to the Extended 3D View in Volocity. The coordinates 
of centre of mass for each 3D object were exported to an Excel sheet. The distance 
between the centres of mass were calculated according to the following formula: 


d= J(m x2)? + (yy — ¥2)? + (aa — 22)? 


where d is the distance; x), yj, Z; are the coordinates of the centre of mass of a 3D 
object obtained by the signal of a BAC probe; x, y2, Z2 are the coordinates of the 


centre of mass of a 3D object obtained by the signal of the other BAC probe. To avoid 
potential artefacts (for example, spots from homologous chromosomes), we removed 
the few samples where distances were above 1 1m (inclusion of those samples will 
only reinforce the differences observed). Distances are shown as a box plot. 
Two-dimensional images were imported from Volocity as TIFF files. Images of 
a single z-axis layer were extracted for each channel. They were smoothened by 
Gaussian Filter (radius:2). The signal for each channel was emphasized by sub- 
tracting the background signal and multiplying with a certain integer. Different 
channels were merged to obtain the final images. In order to avoid counting 
auto-fluorescence as a signal, largely overlapping 3D signals were compared to 
the far-red channel signal. The signal that overlaps with the signal in the far-red 
channel was eliminated manually from the analysis. 
ATAC-seq. Single-end sequencing reads were aligned using BWA 0.7.2” against 
the hg19 reference genome. Duplicate reads were filtered, and any reads mapping 
to poorly alignable regions were removed’. MACS 2.1.1°8 (with signal per million 
reads correction) was used to call significantly enriched peaks and compute fold 
enrichment of signal versus local background. 
RNA sequencing. RNA was extracted from bulk peripheral blood mononuclear 
cells using the RNeasy Micro kit (Qiagen). For each sample, approximately 10 ng 
of total RNA was processed using the SMART cDNA synthesis protocol includ- 
ing SMARTScribe Reverse Transcriptase (Clontech, 639536). This method uses 
a modified oligo(dT) primer to prime the first strand synthesis reaction and a 
template switching mechanism to generate full-length single-stranded cDNAs con- 
taining the complete 5’ end of the mRNA as well as universal priming sequences 
for end-to-end amplification during 20 cycles of PCR. The amplified cDNA 
was subjected to automated Illumina paired-end library construction using the 
NEBNext paired-end DNA sample Prep Kit (NEB, E6000B-25). Libraries were 
sequenced on Illumina HiSeq2000 instruments with an average of approximately 
161 million Chastity-passed paired reads of 75 bp in length per sample. Sequence 
data were aligned using the BWA software version 0.5.7 to the GRCh37-lite 
human reference genome. Reads per kilobase per million reads (RPKM)*? values 
were calculated using the formula: (number of reads mapped to all exons in a 
gene x 1,000,000,000)/(NORM_TOTAL x sum of the lengths of all exons in the 
gene) where NORM_TOTAL is the total number of reads that are mapped to exons 
(that is, fractional read count for exons), excluding those belonging to the mito- 
chondrial chromosome. These data were used to calculate the correlation between 
the ATAC-seq peak height in module C and MYC expression. 
Survival analysis of patients with AML. Overall survival was defined as the 
time from AML diagnosis until death from any cause or last clinical follow-up. 
Univariate survival analysis was performed using Kaplan-Meier and Cox propor- 
tional hazards models with comparisons performed using log-rank tests. Wald’s 
test was used to evaluate the significance of hazard ratios. All survival analyses 
were performed using the survival” v.2.38-1 R package). 
Correlation analysis. All statistical analyses were performed in R v.3.1.0, and all 
data comparisons with a P value of less than 0.05 were statistically significantly 
different. The Spearman rank method of correlation was used unless specified 
otherwise. Because the relationship between ATAC-seq peak height and gene 
expression is not known, the Spearman rank method of correlation was used, 
which assumes a monotonic relationship between the two analysed variables. 
Pearson’s product-moment correlation was used to analyse the relationship 
between clinical patient parameters and module C ATAC-seq peak height in LSC* 
and LSC" fractions. 
Microarray gene expression. RNA was extracted from 23 unsorted samples from 
patients with AML, 21 LSC*, and 19 LSC~ fractions, which were then analysed by 
gene expression measurements using the I]lumina human HT-12 v4 microarray 
platform. Gene expression was normalized using the lumi v.2.16.0 R package"). 
These data were used for analysis using the perturbation model (see ‘Estimation of 
relative cell-type-specific composition of AML samples’) and gene set enrichment 
analysis (see ‘Gene set enrichment analysis’) for Myc signatures. 
Estimation of relative cell-type-specific composition of AML samples. Relative 
proportions of transcriptional programs of various blood cell types including HSC, 
MPP, CMP, ETP, MEP, monocytes, granulocytes, pro-B cells and other cell types phe- 
notypically purified from human umbilical cord blood (Gene Expression Omnibus 
(GEO) datasets GSE42414” and GSE24759*) composing AML transcriptional 
profiles were assessed using the perturbation model (PERT). These estimates of 
relative proportions of cell-type-specific transcriptional programs along with module 
C peaks in LSC*- and LSC“ -sorted cell fractions were then used as input for the 
Spearman correlation analysis to determine the nature of their association. 
Gene set enrichment analysis. Gene set enrichment analysis*® v.2-2.2. was 
performed with 2,000 gene set permutations on LSCt and LSC™ cell fractions 
to determine whether MYC target gene sets were overrepresented in samples 
with above or below median module C peaks. Gene sets were obtained from 
refs 28, 46, 47. 
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Patient samples and xenograft experiments. All biological samples were collected 
with informed consent according to procedures approved by the Research Ethics 
Board of the University Health Network (UHN, REB 01-0573-C) and viably 
frozen in the Princess Margaret Leukaemia Bank. LSCt and LSC" status was 
scored using the methods as outlined in ref. 26. Patient parameters are reported 
in Supplementary Table 3. 

Sample size considerations. For animal experiments, we aimed for at least three 
animals per group (range 3-17) to allow basic statistical inference while using a 
justifiable number of mutant mice. 

Data exclusion. To avoid potential artefacts for DNA FISH experiments (for 
example, spots from homologous chromosomes), we removed a few samples in 
which distances were above 1 1m (inclusion of those samples will only reinforce 
the differences observed). Otherwise, unless specifically mentioned, no data were 
excluded from the analyses. 

Replication. All attempts at replication were successful. 

Randomization. Allocation of mice to groups was not formally randomized. 
However, the possible confounders ‘experimenter’ and ‘day of experiment’ were 
equally matched between groups. 

Blinding. No experiments were blinded. 

Statistical analysis. Data were processed using Prism v.6 and v.7 (GraphPad 
Software). All analyses were performed using two-tailed Student's f tests. If not 
otherwise indicated, the uncertainty in the mean is reported as the standard error 
of the mean (s.e.m.), which also takes the sample size into account. Sample sizes for 
each dataset within the Figures were as follows: Fig. 1b, n= 3 mice per group (data 
from two independent experiments); Fig. 1c, representative data from three inde- 
pendent experiments, n = 8 mice; Fig. 1d: n= 8 mice; Fig. le, n=5 mice; Fig. if, 
n= 1 (input at 0 weeks), n = 6 mice (control, all other data points), n =7 mice 
(Myc*15-!7/A15-17, all other data points); Fig. 1g, 1 =6 mice (control), n=7 mice 
(Myc4-17/A15-17), Fig. 2a, representative data from two independent experiments; 
Fig. 2b, n= 4 mice (all groups), one representative experiment from two independent 
experiments is shown; Fig. 2c, n= 17 mice (Mylo flex), n=17 mice (Myc™*), n=6 
mice (control), n= 12 mice (MycA-! 7/A15-17), data from two independent exper- 
iments are shown; Fig. 2d, Myc'”"™"* (n =7 mice for all populations, except MPP1 
(n=6 mice), MEP (n=4 mice), CD8* T (n=6 mice), megakaryocytes (n=6 
mice)), Myc208/WT (yn =6 mice for all populations, except HSC (n=5 mice), CMP 
(n=5 mice), GMP (n=3 mice), MEP (n=2 mice), CLP (n =3 mice), RBC (n=5 
mice)), MycAl>-!7fiox (n=6 mice for all populations, except MPP1 (n=5 mice), 
MPP3 (n=5 mice), MEP (n=5 mice), RBC (n=5 mice)), Myc*5-17/40RF (yn =8 
mice for all populations, except MPP1 (n=7 mice), MPP3 (n=7 mice), GMP 
(n=5 mice), CLP (n=7 mice), CD8* T (n=7 mice)), data from two independent 
experiments are shown; Fig. 3c, Myc*5!7/"" control for Myc#-!7/415-!7 mice 
(n=4 mice for all other populations, except MPP1, MPP3, MEP and RBC (n=3 
mice)), Myc517/A8-!7 mice (n=4 mice for all populations), Myc517/" control 
for Myc*5-17/44-8 mice (n=5 mice for all populations, except RBC (n=4 mice) 
and B cells (n=3 mice)), Myc!5-!7/44-8 mice (n=5 mice for all populations, except 
RBC (n=4 mice)), Myc?!” control for Mye4!7/4© mice (n=5 for all popu- 
lations, except HSCs, MPP1, MPP2, MPP3 and MPP4 (n=4 mice)), Myc419-17/AC 
mice (n=6 mice for all populations, except CD4* T and CD8* T (n=5 mice)), 
Myc*?-!7/WT control for Myc?-!7/4? mice (n=4 mice for all populations), 
Myc*®-!7/AD mice (n= 4 mice for all populations), Myc4°-!7/" control for 
Myc4-7/AG-H mice (n=4 mice for all populations, except RBC (n=3 mice)), 
MycA817/AG-H mice (n=5 mice for all populations, except HSC, MPP1, MPP2, 
MPP3 and MPP4 (n=4 mice)), Myc" control for Myc“! mice (n= 4 mice 
for all populations, except MEP (n =3)), Myc“! mice (n=4 mice for all popula- 
tions, except CD8* T (n=3 mice)), data from one experiment are shown; Fig. 3d, 
Myc45-"7 control for Myc4!5!7/41-17 (4 = 3 mice), Myc4!517/45-? mice (n=3 
mice), Myc*?-!7/YT control for Myc45-17/44-8 (n = 10 mice), Myc¥-17/A44-8 
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(n=10 mice), MycAB-17WT control for MycA-17/AC (n= 14 mice), MycA8-17/AC 
(n= 14 mice), MycA?-!7"T control for Myc4!5-!7/4P (n= 14 mice), MycA!9-17/AP 
(n=9 mice), MycA8-17WT control for Myc“? -/AG-H (n=8 mice), MycA}5-17/AG-H 
(n= 12 mice), Myc’/"T control for Myc4”4! (n= 11 mice), Myc*/4! 
(n= 12 mice), Fig. 3e, Myc*-!7"T control for Myc4!9-!7/415-!7 (n= 5 mice); 
Myc38-17/A1-17 (4 — 3 mice); Myc4 2?!" control for Myc5-!7/4 (n =3 mice); 
Myc!>-17/AP (4 = 4 mice), data from one experiment are shown; Fig. 3f, MycA8-17/WT 
control for Myc4!9-!7/415-7 (4 =3 mice); Myc5-'/4'5-!7 (1 =3 mice for PrePro B 
and Pro B Pre B and others not determined); Myc!” control for Myc19-17/4P 


(n=4 mice); Myc/5-!7/AP (n= 4 mice), data from one experiment are shown; 
Fig. 4b, Mx-Cre;MycW™flex (n= 12 mice for 8 days, 15 days and 23 days, n =4 mice 
for 31 days), Mx-Cre;Myc!?-!7//x (n = 12 mice for 8 days and 15 days, n=11 
mice for 23 and 31 days, n= 10 mice for 38, 45 and 51 days, n=9 mice for 57 
days, n=8 mice for 65 days, n=5 for 78 and 84 days), data from one experiment 
are shown; Fig. 4c, n= 12 mice per group, data from one experiment are shown; 
Fig. 4d, n= 41 LSC* fractions and 52 LSC fractions; Fig. 4e, n = 37 fractions; 
Fig. 4f, 21 LSC* fractions; Fig. 4g, 11 patients in the module C™8" group and 10 
patients in the module C™ group. 

Data availability. Publically available datasets used in this study are reported 
in Extended Data Table 1 or directly mentioned with accession numbers in the 
text. Source Data for Figs 1-4 and Extended Data Figs 2-4, 6-8 are included in 
the online version of the paper. Sequencing and expression data related to LSCt 
and LSC~ samples from patients with AML are available from J.E.D. (john.dick@ 
uhnresearch.ca) upon reasonable request. 
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different mouse tissues predict position of promoters (H3K4me3), 
enhancers (H3K27ac) and transcribed genes (H3K36me3). On the 
basis of H3K4me3 ChIP-seq data, only the Myc and Pvt1 promoters 
showed activity in bone marrow cells and in the CH12 lymphoma cell 
line at the Myc locus. Consistent with the active transcription of these 
genes, the Myc and Pvt1 gene bodies were marked by H3K36me3. Several 
strong H3K27ac peaks are specifically present in the BENC region in 


scene ct ra 


POT ee a oD wwe Wcth Lasoehi ee tive dovetrth eo vesilines 
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haematopoietic tissues or derived cell lines (bone marrow, bone-marrow 
derived macrophages (BMDM), embryonic day (E)14.5 fetal liver (but 
not in adult liver)), but not in other non-blood-related samples, including 
brown adipose tissue (BAT), mouse embryonic stem cell line E14 (ES- 
E14), mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEF), olfactory bulb (Olfact) and 
small intestine (Smint). Other putative enhancers, centromeric to Myc or 
overlapping with Pvt1 are also indicated. Data are from GEO accession 
number GSE29184 and ref. 6. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Enhancer activity of the BENC region located 
1.7 Mb downstream of the Myc gene in haematopoietic stem and 
progenitor cells. a, Top, schematic representation of the Myc locus on 
chromosome 15 within its topologically associating domain‘ (TAD; brown 
bar). The position of genes (arrows), predicted promoters (H3K4me3, 
blue boxes) and enhancers (H3K4mel, H3K27ac, other boxes) are shown. 
Bottom, representation of the different mouse transposon insertions (top) 
and Cre-mediated deletions (bottom, red bars) used to identify enhancer 
regions®. b-k, LacZ activity measured by FDG staining in bone marrow 
derived from LacZ-reporter mice described in a using flow cytometry. 

b, Representative flow cytometry histograms of the percentage of FDG* 
cells (+ s.d., vertical) and the geometric mean fluorescence intensity 
(MFI + s.e.m.) of HSCs, LSK cells, myeloid cells and lymphoid cells 

from wild-type, heterozygous 17a and A15-17 mice. Data are derived 
from two independent experiments. c, LacZ activity in HSCs and 
MPP1-4 cells isolated from wild-type (Non-tg), heterozygous 3a, 17a 


and A15-17 mice and shown as geometric mean fluorescence intensity 
(MFI + s.e.m.) values. d, e, LacZ activity in HSCs and MPP1-4 cells 

from wild-type (Non-tg), heterozygous 3a, 17a and A15-17 mice 

shown as geometric mean fluorescence intensity (MFI +s.e.m.). 

f-h, Representative histograms showing lacZ activity in HSC and MPP (f), 
progenitor (g) and differentiated cell (h) populations of bone marrow 
from wild-type (Non-tg) as well as heterozygous 17a and 14b mice. EB, 
erythroblast. Data are mean percentage of FDG* cells (+ s.d.) from two 
independent experiments. i-k, LacZ activity in HSPCs (LSK), myeloid 
committed progenitor (LS~K) and differentiated cell (Lin*) populations of 
heterozygous mice carrying the indicated insertions or deletions measured 
by FDG staining. Data are geometric mean fluorescence intensity 

(MFI + s.e.m.) and mean percentage of FDG* cells (+s.d., vertical); 
representative data from two independent experiments are shown. 

The sample size is as follows: n =3 mice per group. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The enhancer region (15-17) is critical for 
HSC function and interacts with the Myc promoter. a-~d, Comparison 
of control and homozygous Myc4!5-!7/4!5-!7 mice. Body weight (a), bone 
marrow cellularity normalized to body weight (b), number of LSK cells (c) 
and representative flow cytometry profiles using indicated markers for 
differentiated cell populations (d) are shown. e, f, Transplantation of 
homozygous Myc!>-!7/4!5-!7 bone marrow cells in a competitive setting. 
Representative flow cytometry profiles showing the peripheral 

blood (PB) chimerism of transplanted CD45.2~ (either homozygous 
Myc*9-!7/4!5-!7 or control) cells as indicated (e) and of HSC and MPP1-4 
cells derived from the bone marrow of competitively transplanted mice 

16 weeks after transplantation (f). g, h, Transplantation of LSK combined 
with LS~K cells derived from homozygous Myc*3-17/445-!” or controls 
into T-cell-deficient NSG mice. Distribution of CD4- and CD8-expressing 
mature T cell populations (g) and thymic progenitors (h) derived from 


transplanted homozygous Myc*4-!7/415-7 or control cells. i, j, Physical 


proximity between Myc and BENC revealed by DNA FISH in HSPCs. 

i, Schematic representation of the locus, including the position of the three 
BACs used in DNA FISH and their relative distances. j, Two-dimensional 
projection images and three-dimensional reconstruction of double- 
staining DNA FISH for the BACs indicated for representative nuclei of 
LSK cells. k, Three-dimensional distance measurement of the BACs are in 
micrometre scale. The box plot shows the 3rd quartile, median and the Ist 
quartile. The whiskers of the box plot extend to the data points less than 
1.5x the interquartile range from the 1st and the 3rd quartile. The number 
of measurements for each double staining (1) is indicated. Sample sizes 

are as follows: n =5 mice per group from two independent experiments 
(a-c); n= 3 mice per group from one experiment (g, h); n = 62 cells 
(397P6_22L9), n=55 (22L9_207P4), n= 34 cells (397P6_207P4) from one 
experiment (k). P values shown are from an unpaired two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | The Myc4!°~!” deletion is allelic to the 
Myc“°FF deletion and the bone marrow phenotype of Myc*!*-!7 

mice closely mimics Mx-Cre-mediated conditional deletion of Myc. 

a, Number of colonies obtained in colony-forming assays using bone 
marrow cells from the indicated genotypes. Mean values (+ s.e.m.) of two 
biological replicates (dots) with technical duplicates are shown. b, Pictures 
of representative dishes (left) and colonies (right) of one experiment with 
two biological duplicates and technical duplicates. c, Total cell numbers 
of differentiated cell types present in different compound heterozygous 
mice isolated from legs, hips and spine. d, Relative Myc expression 

in haematopoietic and non-haematopoietic tissues obtained from 
homozygous Myc4!5-!7/415-!7 and control mice. Data are mean +s.e.m. of 
three mice. e, Relative Mycn mRNA expression in haematopoietic bone 
marrow cell populations derived from indicated mutant mice. All data are 
mean + s.e.m. f-n, Comparison of adult mice with poly(I:C)-induced 
Mx-Cre-mediated deletion of the Myc gene with ones carrying a 
homozygous Myc4!>-!7/45-!7 allele. Bone marrow cellularity normalized 
to body weight (f), number of LSK cells (g), number of committed 
progenitor populations (h), number of differentiated cells (i), thymus 
cellularity (j), number of thymic mature T cells and progenitors (k) 

and thymic double negative (DN) populations (1), MEPs and erythroid 
progenitors (m) is shown. Bone marrow cell numbers refer to cells isolated 
from legs, hips and spine. n, Representative flow cytometry profiles of 
bone marrow cells derived from mouse mutants indicated on the left and 
gated as indicated at the top stained with indicated cell surface markers. 
All data are mean + s.e.m. Sample sizes are as follows: n = 2 mice per 
group analysed each in technical duplicates (a); n = 4 mice per group 


from one experiment (c); m= 3 mice per group from one experiment (d); 
Myc“ (n =7 mice for all populations, except MPP1 (n=6 mice), MEP 
(n=4 mice), CD8* T (n=6 mice), megakaryocytes (Mgk) (n =6 mice)); 
MycAOR"WT (y —6 mice for all populations, except HSCs (n =5 mice), 
CMP (n=5 mice), GMP (n=3 mice), MEP (n=2 mice), CLP (n=3 
mice), RBC (n=5 mice)); Myc4!>-17* (n = 6 mice for all populations, 
except MPP1 (n=5 mice), MPP3 (n=5 mice), MEP (n=5 mice), RBC 
(n=5 mice), megakaryocytes (n =5)); Myc15-!7/408F (n = 8 mice for 

all populations, except MPP1 (n=7 mice), MPP3 (n=7 mice), GMP 
(n=5 mice), CLP (n=7 mice), CD8* T (n=7 mice)), data from two 
independent experiments (e); n= 17 mice for Mylex lox and Myc*™*, n=6 
mice for control, n = 12 mice for Myc/-!74!5-!7, from two independent 
experiments (f, g); 7 =8 mice for Myc!*/f« and Myc*™*, n= 4 mice 

for control, n=7 mice for Myc*>-!7/4!5~-17, from two independent 
experiments (h); n= 17 mice for Myellexifiex and MycA™*, n=6 mice for 
control and n= 11 mice for Myc*?-!7/4!5-!7, from two independent 
experiments (i); n =9 mice for Mycllexifiex, n=8 mice for MycA™*, n=5 
mice for control and n=6 mice for Myc!5-!7/4!5-!” from one experiment 
(j); n=7 mice for Mycloxfiex, n=8 mice for Myc*™*, n=5 mice for control 
and n=6 mice for Myc*/-!7/415-!7, from two independent experiments 
(k, 1); n=7 (MEP) and n= 17 (all other populations) mice for 

Mycl*F0* and Myc*™*, n= 4 (MEP) and n=6 mice (all other 
populations) for control, n=7 (MEP) and n= 11 (all other populations) 
mice for Myc4!>-!7/15-!7, from two independent experiments (m); two 
independent experiments, except for the thymus (one experiment) (n). 

P values are from unpaired two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | BENC is a multi-modular enhancer and 
recruits haematopoietic transcription factors to its constituents ina 
cell-type-specific manner. a, Overview of ATAC-seq profiles from 
various thymic progenitor populations in the Myc locus (data from 
ImmGen repository**). The Notch-responsive enhancer described in 

ref. 9 is highlighted in yellow and BENC in grey. b, Top, overview of 

the Myc locus and adjacent regions including BENC. The ATAC-seq 
profile of LSK cells and H3K27ac profiles for various haematopoietic 

cell populations are shown. BENC is clearly marked in a cell-type- 
specific manner by H3K27ac and the chromatin accessible in LSK cells as 
measured by ATAC-seq. Bottom, same graphic as shown in Fig. 3a. ATAC- 
seq and H3K27ac profiles of various haematopoietic cell types. Both the 
accessibility and deposition of H3K27ac change in a cell-type-specific 
manner. c, Genomic coordinates of BENC modules in the mouse genome 
(genome assembly mm9). d, Top, ATAC-seq profiles reveal an open 
chromatin configuration at the Myc promoter in all blood cells tested, 


whereas chromatin accessibility at the different BENC modules is much 
more dynamic. For example, ATAC peaks in LSK cells were present at the 
C, D and G modules, whereas MEPs showed a double peak at module I 
and natural killer (NK) cells showed a double peak at module D. Bottom, 
chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq) 
profiles of transcription factors aligned to the Myc promoter and BENC 
modules A-I. Several important haematopoietic transcriptional regulators 
are not detected at the Myc promoter or only bind faintly to it (MEIS1, 
FLI1, PU.1, RUNX1, SCL (also known as TAL1), MYB), whereas they bind 
strongly to BENC modules in a differential manner. The ChIP-seq data 
were extracted from different sources outlined in Extended Data Table 1. 
e, ChIP-seq profiles for GATAI, -2, -3 in different haematopoietic cells 
(see Extended Data Table 1 for sources). Ery-P, erythrocyte progenitors; 
MPP, multipotent progenitor; HPC, haematopoietic progenitor cell. 

f, ChIP-seq profiles of PU.1 showing preferential occupancy at the 

A and B modules but weak signals at the other BENC modules. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Consequences of deletion of individual 
BENC modules for bone marrow populations and during B cell 
development. a, Copy of Fig. 3c with exact P values from unpaired 
two-tailed t-tests included in the heat map tiles. b, Changes in cell 
numbers of various bone marrow haematopoietic cell populations in 
MycAnedule/A15-17 mice, Data are shown as log-transformed mean 
values of the ratio of Myc4"°4"/415-17 mice to the respective controls. 

c, Myc expression in HSCs in homozygous Myc4!5-!7/415-17 and 
MycAnedule/A15-17 mice, d, Flow cytometric gating strategy used to quantify 
PreProB (B220*CD24 CD43"), ProB PreB (B220*CD24* CD43" IgM— 
IgD_), transitional B (B220*CD24*CD43-IgM*IgD_ ), and mature B 
(B220+CD24*CD43~IgD*) cells. e, f, Representative expression profiles 
of homozygous Myc#!?-!7/415-!7 (e) and Myc4/4!5-!7 (f) mice analysed by 
flow cytometry. Data show a reduction in the fraction of B220* cells as 
well as an accumulation of PreProB cells in both mutants. g, h, Cell 
frequencies and Myc expression during early B cell development in 
MycAmetule/A15-17 mice showing effects of module A-B, C, G-H and 

I deletion. g, Quantification of PrePro B, ProB PreB, transitional B 

and mature B cells in mice with the indicated BENC module deletions 
(MycAmedule/A15-17) shown as the frequencies of B220* cells. h, Relative 
Myc mRNA levels in early B cell developmental stages in mice with BENC 
module deletions. Data are mean +s.e.m. i, ATAC-seq profiles of BENC 

in CLPs and B cell progenitors obtained from the Immgen** repository. 
Sample sizes are as follows. a, See sample sizes for Fig. 3c in the Methods. 
b, Myc!5-!7"T control for Myc“!5-17/415-!7 mice (n=4 mice for 

all other populations, except HSC, MPP1, MPP3, MEP (n=3 mice), 
Myct!5'7/A15-17 mice (n=3 mice for all populations), Myc4-17/WT 
A15-17/A4-B mice (n= 10 mice), Myc4!5-17/44-8 
A15-17/WT control for Myc41-17/AC 


mice 
mice (n= 14 for all 


control for Myc 
(n= 10 mice), Myc 


populations, except HSCs, MPP1, MPP2, MPP3 and MPP4 (n= 12 mice)), 
Myc*917/AC mice (n= 14 mice for all populations, except B, granulocytes, 
RBC, megakaryocytes, CD4* T and CD8* T cells (n= 13 mice)), 
Myc457WT control for Myc“43-17/4P mice (n= 14 mice for all 
populations, except HSCs, MPP1, MPP2, MPP3, MPP4 (n= 12 mice)), 
Myc*517/4P mice (n=9 mice for all populations, except HSCs, 

MPP1, MPP2, MPP3, MPP4 (n=6 mice), Myc*>!7""" control for 
Myc4!5!'7/AG-H mice (n =8 mice for all populations, except HSCs, MPP1, 
MPP2, MPP3, MPP4, CMP, GMP, MEP, CLP (n=6 mice)), Myc!5-17/4G-4# 
mice (n = 12 mice for all populations, except HSCs, MPP1, MPP2, 

MPP3, MPP4, CMP, GMP, MEP, CLP (n=7 mice)), Myc’? control 

for Myc” AT mice (n=9 mice for all populations), Myc! AT mice (n=9 
mice) from two to three independent experiments. c, See sample sizes for 
Fig. 3c in the Methods. e, f, See sample sizes for Fig. 3e in the Methods. 

, Myc!5-17WT control for Myc*43-!7/44-8 mice (n= 3 mice), 
Myc!5-17/44-8 mice (n=3 mice), Myc!” control for Myc 
mice (n=5 mice), Myc*>-!7/4¢ mice (n=5 mice), Myc3-!7"T control 
for Myc*-17/AG-H mice (n=3 mice), Myc*3-!7/A-# mice (n=7 mice), 
Myc’/¥T control for Myc“! mice (n =4 mice), Myc! mice 
(n=4 mice), data from one experiment. h, Myc!” control for 
Myc*5-17/44-8 mice (n=3 mice), Myc15-1744-8 mice (n =3 mice), 
Myc“!57"T control for Myc3-174¢ mice (n=5 mice), MycA!-17/AC 
mice (n=5 mice for all populations, except mature B cells (n =4 mice)), 
Myc4!517/"7 control for Myc44517/46-H mice (n= 3 mice), Myc4#517/AG-H 
mice (n=7 mice for all populations, except PrePro B and ProB PreB (n=6 
mice)), Myc’ control for Myc*”/“! mice (n= 4 mice), Myc“! mice 
(n=4 mice), data from one experiment. P values are from an unpaired 
two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The BENC enhancer modules overlap with 

a mouse leukaemia super-enhancer and loss of BENC in an MLL-AF9 
leukaemia mouse model prolongs survival. a, Comparison of BENC 
modules from normal haematopoietic tissues (see also Extended Data 
Fig. 1) with super-enhancer elements as defined previously”. Localization 
of BENC modules is shown above ChIP-seq tracks and super-enhancer 
elements defined by Brd4 occupancy as well as broad distribution of 
H3K27ac marks are indicated at the bottom. b, c, Loss of BENC in 
MLL-AF9-mediated leukaemias (for experimental setup, see Fig. 4a) in 
response to poly(I:C) injections (dotted lines) leads to a delay in AML 
progression (b) and to an increased survival of the mice that initially had 
leukaemia (c). In order to induce Cre expression from the Mx1 promoter, 
mice transplanted with leukaemic cells were subjected to four injections 
of poly(I:C) starting eight days after transplantation. In contrast to the 
experiment shown in Fig. 4b, c, mice were thereafter not injected with 
additional rounds of poly(I:C). As a consequence, leukaemic cells that 
had not recombined (genomic escapees) survived and expanded as Myc- 
expressing Mx-Cre;Myc*>-!7//"* cells, causing the death of the recipient 
mice. Together with the data presented in Fig. 4b, c, in which continuous 
injections of poly(I:C) result in the clearance of leukaemic cells from 


Gri 


CD11b 


the peripheral blood in some mice, this argues for an insufficient deletion 
of the conditional Myc allele in this experiment and demonstrates that 
BENC is essential for maintenance of leukaemia. d, Loss of BENC in 
MLL-AF9 leukaemic cells isolated from the peripheral blood results in 

a significant reduction in Myc expression. e, f, Upregulation of myeloid 
differentiation markers on blast cells in the peripheral blood after Mx-Cre- 
mediated deletion of BENC. e, Three representative histogram plots of 
Grl and CD11b expression for leukaemic blasts from peripheral blood 

of n=11 mice (Mx-Cre;Myc¥™"*) or n= 12 mice (Mx-Cre;Myc*>17/flex), 
f, Quantification of Grl and CD11b expression of blasts. MFI is shown as 
mean +s.e.m. Sample sizes are as follows: Mx-Cre;MycW™* (n = 12 mice 
for 8, 20 and 25 days, n=2 mice for 35 days), Mx-Cre;Myc!>-17/flox 

(n= 13 mice for 8 days, n= 12 mice for 20 days, n= 10 mice for 25 days, 
n=9 mice for 35 days, n =3 mice for 54 days) (b); n= 12 mice for 
Mx-Cre;Myc¥™* and n= 13 mice for Mx-Cre;Myc“15-!7* (¢); n= 4 
mice for Mx-Cre;MycW™"* and n= 8 mice for Mx-Cre;Myc*!5-!7/flex (d); 
n=11 mice for Mx-Cre;MycW Ulex and n= 12 mice for Mx-Cre; 
Myc4!5-!7/ex (f), P values are from an unpaired two-tailed t-test (b, d, f) or 
two-tailed Wilcoxon rank-sum test (c). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | The BENC structure is conserved in the 
human genome and module C is differentially regulated in LSCs and 
its accessibility correlates with overall patient survival. a, ATAC-seq 
analysis of human haematopoietic cell types in the BENC region. Risk 
single-nucleotide polymorphisms that are associated with haematological 
traits and focal amplifications in patients with AML are shown at the 
top?**’. b, Genomic coordinates of BENC modules in the human genome 
(hg19). c, Display of the 100 longest in cis interactions of promoters with 
enhancers and enhancer clusters in CD34" cells measured by promoter 
capture high-resolution chromosome conformation capture (Hi-C). 
Highlighted in red are the interactions mapped to the BENC region and 
interactions within BENC modules are labelled accordingly. d, ATAC-seq 
profiles of module C in primary human AML samples divided into LSC* 
(red) and LSC (blue) fractions, ranked from high to low. e, PERT model 
estimates of relative proportions of cell-type-specific transcriptional 
programs (MONO, monocytes; ETP, early T cell progenitor; GRAN, 
granulocytes; PROB, pro-B cells) composing the global gene expression 
of fractions. Spearman's rank correlation between these estimated cell- 
specific proportions of transcriptional programs and module C peaks of 
fractions were determined. f, Gene set enrichment analysis of MYC target 
signatures in LSC” fractions stratified according to ATAC-seq peak height 


LETTER 


in module C. g, Correlation between the maximum peak height in module 
C (bold) and the other modules in LSCs and patient survival. Hazard 
ratios and P values from the Wald test are shown. Module C is the only 
module that is more accessible in LSC* cells compared to LSC™ cells (see 
Fig. 4d) and that shows a correlation with patient survival. h, Correlation 
between the ATAC-seq peak height in module C and either white blood 
cell counts (WBC) or percentage of bone marrow blast counts (%BM- 
Blast). i-k, Correlation of ATAC-seq signals in immunophenotypic pre- 
leukaemic HSCs (pHSCs), LSCs and blasts with overall survival using the 
GSE74912 dataset”’. i, ATAC-seq signal in module C in CD34* cord blood 
cells (CD34* CB), CD34t bone marrow cells (CD34* BM), pHSCs, LSCs 
and blasts. j, k, Kaplan-Meier representation of overall survival according 
to ATAC-seq signal in module C in pre-leukaemic HSC (j) and LSC (k) 
fractions. For this stratification, the patient cohort was split according 

to the median of the maximum ATAC-seq peak height in module C. 
Sample sizes are as follows: n = 1 patient (CD34* cord blood cells), n =2 
bone marrow samples (CD34-+ bone marrow cells), n = 16 bone marrow 
samples (pre-leukaemic HSCs), n = 8 bone marrow samples (LSCs), n= 15 
bone marrow samples (blast) (i); n= 15 patients (j); nm = 8 patients (k). 

P values in (i) from unpaired two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sources of publically available ChIP-seq, ATAC-seq and capture Hi-C datasets 


Transcription Factor Cell-type Source (GEO/ ArrayExpress) 
TCF7* Haematopoietic progenitors (Lin-Sca1+CD34+) GSM773994 
LMO2 * Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552237 
LDB1 * Haematopoietic progenitor cells (Lin-) GSM641909 
GATA2 *,t Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552234 
SCL/TAL1 * Haematopoietic progenitor cells GSM641910 
LYLA* Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552238 
RUNX1 * Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552241 
ERG* Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) Wilson et al. (2010) 
GFI1B* Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552235 
EBF1* Pro B cells GSM499030 
MYB* Myeloid progenitors GSE22095 
MEIS1 * Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552239 
FL * Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552233 
CEBPB * Macrophages GSM537985 
CEBPA * Macrophages GSM537984 
SPI1/PU.1 * Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM552240 
GATA3 *,# T cells GSM523221 
GATA1 *,# MEL (leukaemia cell line) GSM912907 
FOXO1 * Pro-B cells GSM546525 
CTCF * Multipotent myeloid progenitor (HPC-7) GSM1167572 
PAX5 * Pre-B cells GSM860927 
SPI4/PU.1 + Erythroid progenitors GSE21953 
SPI1/PU.1 t T cells GSM774291 
SPI1/PU.1 + Pro-B cells GSM539537 
SPI1/PU.1 t B cells GSM537989 
GATA1 t ES-cell derived erythroid progenitors GSM867156 
GATA2 t Bone marrow haematopoietic progenitor cells GSM641911 
GATA2 t Megakaryocyte progenitor cell line GSM777091 
GATA2 + MAST HAEMCODE 3 
BRD4 ¢ RN2 cells GSM1262345 
BRG1 + RN2 cells GSM1262346 
H3K27ac ¢ RN2 cells GSM1262348 
Capture Hi-C § Human CD34+ stem cells E-MTAB-2323 
ATAC-Segq || Fractionated AML patient samples GSE74912 
ATAC-Seq | Thymic progenitors GSE100738 
ATAC-Seq # B cell progenitors GSE100738 


eS 
«Used for Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig 5d. 

Used for Extended Data Fig. 5e. 

Used for Extended Data Fig. 7a. 

§Used for Extended Data Fig. 8c. 

||Used for Extended Data Fig. 8i. 

qUsed for Extended Data Fig. 5a. 

#Used for Extended Data Fig. 6i. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Cell-surface phenotypes of analysed cell populations 


Abbre' 
Lin 
HSPC/ LSK 
LS-K 

HSC 

MPP1 
MPP2 
MPP3 
MPP4 

CMP 

GMP 

MEP 

CLP 


B220high 
B220int 
PreProB 
ProB PreB 
Trans B 


mature B 


EryA 
EryB 
EryC 
RBC 
Mgk 


Population name 


lineage 


haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells 


Haematopoietic progenitor cells 
haematopoietic stem cell 
multipotent progenitor 1 
multipotent progenitor 2 
multipotent progenitor 3 
multipotent progenitor 4 


common myeloid progenitor 


granulocyte macrophage progenitor 


megakaryocyte erythrocyte progenitor 


common lymphoid progenitor 
granulocytes 

B lymphocytes 

B220high lymphocytes 
B220int lymphocytes 
PreProB lymphocytes 

ProB PreB lymphocytes 
Transitional B lymphocytes 
mature B lymphocytes 

T lymphocytes 

CD4+ T lymphocytes 

CD8+ T lymphocytes 

double positive thymocytes 
single positive CD4 thymocytes 
single positive CD8 thymocytes 
double negative thymocytes 
DN1 thymocytes 

DN2 thymocytes 

DN3 thymocytes 

DN4 thymocytes 
erythroblasts 

erythrocyte progenitors 
erythrocyte progenitor A 
erythrocyte progenitor B 
erythrocyte progenitor C 

red blood cells 


megakaryocytes 


Cell surface phenotype 

CD11b Gr-1 B220 CD4 CD8a Ter119 

Lin- Sca-1+ c-Kit+ 

Lin- Sca-1- c-Kit+ 

LSK CD150+ CD48- CD34- CD135- 

LSK CD150+ CD48- CD34+ CD135- 

LSK CD150+ CD48+ CD34+ CD135- 

LSK CD150- CD48+ CD34+ CD135- 

LSK CD150- CD48+ CD34+ CD135+ 

Lin- Sca-1- c-Kit+ IL7Ra- CD34+ FegRlow 
Lin- Sca-1- c-Kit+ IL7Ra- CD34+ FegRhigh 
Lin- Sca-1- c-Kit+ IL7Ra- CD34- FegRlow 
Lin- Sca-1int c-Kitint IL7Ra+ 

CD71- Ter119- CD11b+ Gr-1+ 

CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1- B220+ 
CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1- B220high 
CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1- B220intermediate 
B220+ CD24- CD43+ 

B220+ CD24+ CD43- IgM- IgD- 

B220+ CD24+ CD43- IgM+ IgD- 

B220+ CD24+ CD43- IgD+ 

CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1-; CD4+ cells and CD8a+ cells 
CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1- CD4+ 
CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1- CD8a+ 
CD4+ CD8a+ 

CD4+ 

CD8a+ 

CD4- CD8a- 

CD4- CD8a- CD44+ CD25- 

CD4- CD8a- CD44+ CD25+ 

CD4- CD8a- CD44- CD25+ 

CD4- CD8a- CD44- CD25- 

CD71+ Ter119- 

CD71+ 

CD71+ Ter119+ FSChigh 

CD71+ Ter119+ FSClow 

CD71- Ter119+ FSClow 

Ter119+ 


CD71- Ter119- CD11b- Gr-1- CD41+ 
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Structure and mutagenesis reveal essential capsid 
protein interactions for KSHV replication 


Xinghong Dai!*3*, Danyang Gong**, Hanyoung Lim!, Jonathan Jih', Ting-Ting Wu’, Ren Sun?” & Z. Hong Zhou? 


Kaposi’s sarcoma-associated herpesvirus (KSHV) causes Kaposi’s 
sarcoma!”, a cancer that commonly affects patients with AIDS? and 
which is endemic in sub-Saharan Africa*. The KSHV capsid is highly 
pressurized by its double-stranded DNA genome, as are the capsids 
of the eight other human herpesviruses’. Capsid assembly and 
genome packaging of herpesviruses are prone to interruption®° and 
can therefore be targeted for the structure-guided development of 
antiviral agents. However, herpesvirus capsids—comprising nearly 
3,000 proteins and over 1,300 Ain diameter—present a formidable 
challenge to atomic structure determination!® and functional 
mapping of molecular interactions. Here we report a 4.2 A resolution 
structure of the KSHV capsid, determined by electron-counting 
cryo-electron microscopy, and its atomic model, which contains 
46 unique conformers of the major capsid protein (MCP), the 
smallest capsid protein (SCP) and the triplex proteins Tril and Tri2. 
Our structure and mutagenesis results reveal a groove in the upper 
domain of the MCP that contains hydrophobic residues that interact 
with the SCP, which in turn crosslinks with neighbouring MCPs in 
the same hexon to stabilize the capsid. Multiple levels of MCP-MCP 
interaction—including six sets of stacked hairpins lining the hexon 
channel, disulfide bonds across channel and buttress domains in 
neighbouring MCPs, and an interaction network forged by the 
N-lasso domain and secured by the dimerization domain—define a 
robust capsid that is resistant to the pressure exerted by the enclosed 
genome. The triplexes, each composed of two Tri2 molecules and a 
Tril molecule, anchor to the capsid floor via a Tril N-anchor to plug 
holes in the MCP network and rivet the capsid floor. These essential 
roles of the MCP N-lasso and Tril N-anchor are verified by serial- 
truncation mutageneses. Our proof-of-concept demonstration of 
the use of polypeptides that mimic the smallest capsid protein to 
inhibit KSHV lytic replication highlights the potential for exploiting 
the interaction hotspots revealed in our atomic structure to develop 
antiviral agents. 

We purified intact KSHV virions and used electron-counting 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) to obtain a 4.2 A resolution capsid 
structure (Fig. la, Extended Data Figs 1-4, Supplementary Video 1). 
The T= 16 icosahedral capsid contains MCP pentamers (pentons) and 
hexamers (hexons) decorated with the smallest capsid protein (SCP), 
and joined by heterotrimeric triplexes (Ta-Tf) composed of a Tril and 
two Tri2 proteins (Fig. 1b). We built atomic models for a total of 46 
unique conformers of the four capsid proteins: 15 hexon MCPs, 1 penton 
MCP, 15 hexon SCPs, 5 Tril proteins and 10 Tri2 proteins (Fig. Ic, d, 
Extended Data Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 2d), with approximately 
26,000 amino acid residues in total. 

The 1,376-amino-acid MCP subunit is L-shaped: it is hinged, with a 
‘tower and a ‘floor’ component (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Video 2). The 
tower contains the upper, channel and buttress domains, and the floor is 
made up of the bacteriophage HK97-like domain (the Johnson fold)", 
helix-hairpin domain, dimerization domain and N-lasso domain. 


The Johnson fold is characterized by a central five-stranded (-sheet, 
elaborated by a long ‘spine helix’ and an extended ‘E-loop’ (Fig. 2), k). It 
was first discovered in bacteriophage HK97 capsid protein gp5 (ref. 12), 
and subsequently in many other bacteriophages!*"'®, the herpes simplex 
virus type 1 (HSV-1)!”, and even bacteria and archaea!®*!9, though 
the topology of the joining of the strands of the central 5-sheet varies 
between these groups'*. The KSHV Johnson-fold domain possesses the 
same strand-joining topology as HK97 gp5 (Fig. 2j, k). 

Among the capsid proteins of the more than 100 known herpes- 
viruses, the only published atomic structure is that of the HSV-1 MCP 
upper domain (MCPud) determined by X-ray crystallography*”. The 
structures of MCPud from KSHV and HSV-1 are similar?!, as are the 
interactions between neighbouring MCPuds mediated by the ‘major 
helix’ (yellow in Fig. 2b). However, a loop (amino acids 767-781) in 
the HSV-1 MCPud is replaced by a helix (amino acids 763-778, cyan 
in Extended Data Fig. 5a) in KSHV MCP, which produces a groove 
into which an SCP binds. Our atomic model of SCP consists of an 
N-terminal loop, two short helices, a stem helix and a bridging helix, 
and is folded like the treble clef symbol (Fig. 1d). The stem helix binds 
the groove of one MCP and, in hexons, the bridging helix crosslinks 
to a neighbouring MCP (Fig. 2b, c). Our previous SCP-deletion 
mutagenesis of KSHV demonstrated the role of SCP crosslinking in 
the production of virions that contain DNA®. Although there is no SCP 
bound to penton MCP in HSV-1 (ref. 22), we clearly observed an SCP 
bound to each penton MCP in KSHV, albeit without crosslinking. Our 
model indicates that MCP-SCP interactions involve a series of hydro- 
phobic residues (such as Tyr774, Val839, Phe840 and Leu883) on MCP. 
In particular, Phe840 of MCP inserts into a hydrophobic pocket formed 
by Leu15, Leu24, Val25, Leu49, Leu52 and Ie53 of SCP; Tyr774 of MCP 
has an aromatic—aromatic interaction (1-stacking) with Phe51 of SCP 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). Using co-immunoprecipitation, we investi- 
gated point mutations expressed in the KSHV MCPud (amino acids 
478-1,033) that replaced these hydrophobic residues with hydrophilic 
residues; this abolished in vitro MCP-SCP interactions. However, in 
three other residues that are not in close proximity to SCP, the same 
type of point mutations did not affect MCP-SCP binding (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). This corroboration of our structural and functional data 
establishes the key residues involved in MCP-SCP binding that can be 
targeted for intervention (Fig. 2d-f). 

The MCP buttress domain provides a vertical architectural support 
for the MCPud and a horizontal architectural support for the MCP 
channel domain that constricts the capsomer channel (Fig. 2a). The but- 
tress domain features a four-stranded 3-sheet and a helix-rich periphery 
(Fig. 2g, h). The channel domain fashions a six-stranded (3-sheet, which 
is flanked by three channel-lining hairpins and by a three-helix arm that 
latches onto the buttress domain (Fig. 2h, i). Within each MCP, the 8 
-sheets from the buttress and the channel domains form a 3-sandwich 
(Fig. 2h). Across adjacent MCPs in a hexon, the six-stranded 3-sheet of 
one channel domain is augmented by a 8-strand from a channel domain 
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Figure 1 | Cryo-EM reconstruction and atomic modelling of KSHV 
capsid. a, Radially-coloured cryo-EM density map of KSHV capsid viewed 
along a three-fold axis. b, Zoomed in view of one facet of the icosahedral 
capsid. Densities of triplex Tf and penton SCP are not displayed. 


of an adjacent MCP; this 8-strand is also connected via a loop to the 
six-stranded 3-sheet of this adjacent MCP. In this way, six 3-sheets 
are joined together to form a turbine-shaped ring in each hexon, and 
their connecting loops constrict the hexon channel to 14 A in diameter 
(Fig. 2i). Because two of the three channel-lining hairpins point 
inwards, if the pressurized DNA genome should ever reach and propel 
these hairpins, any hinged outward movement of these hairpins would 
produce a more constricted channel and thus prevent DNA leakage 
(Fig. 2h, inset). Six disulfide bonds formed between Cys443 and 
Cys1231 across neighbouring MCPs (Fig. 2i, inset) further secure the 
wall of the hexon channel. 

When the tower region of penton MCP is superposed with that of 
hexon MCP, its floor region is tilted approximately 15° towards the 
capsid centre (Extended Data Fig. 6a, Supplementary Video 3), which 
is consistent with the more angular geometry of the capsid at five-fold 
vertices. This hinged movement narrows the penton channel to 5A 
in diameter at the floor level, in contrast to 25 A at the corresponding 
position in hexon channel (Extended Data Fig. 6b-d), and separates 
neighbouring penton MCP tower regions from one another, producing 
the ‘blossoming’ shape and flexible nature of the penton tower. 

Notwithstanding extensive interactions in the MCP tower, three 
types of network interactions in the MCP floor are the defining 
features that give rise to the mechanical sturdiness of the KSHV capsid 
(Fig. 3a-f, Supplementary Videos 4, 5, Extended Data Fig. 7). The type 
I interaction is intracapsomeric }-augmentation between adjacent 
MCPs, as exemplified by P2 and P3 MCPs in Fig. 3c: two (}-strands in 
the N-arm of P2 join two (-strands in the E-loop and one (3-strand in 
the dimerization domain of P3 to form a five-stranded B-sheet. Type II 
and type III interactions are intercapsomeric interactions among two 
pairs of MCPs, such as P2-P3 and C5-C6 in Fig. 3d. To forma type III 
interaction, the N-lasso of C5 extends and lashes around the P2 N-arm 
and P3 E-loop (Fig. 3c, f), which are participants in a type I interaction. 
In addition, the C5 N-lasso contributes two $-strands to augment the 
existing five-stranded 3-sheet from the type I interaction of P2 and 
P3, which produces a seven-stranded (-sheet (Fig. 3c). In this regard, 
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c, Schematic of one asymmetric unit (shaded) of the capsid. The inset 
illustrates the heterotrimeric nature of a triplex. d, Atomic models of 
individual capsid proteins in ribbon representation in rainbow colours, 
from the N terminus (blue) to the C terminus (red). 


type III interactions build upon and probably strengthen type I 
interactions. Finally, the short helix in the C5 N-lasso has 
hydrogen-bond interactions with the P3 helix-hairpin domain and 
an elbow-like helix-turn—helix structure in the P3 buttress domain, 
which further secures the C5 N-lasso in place. In turn, this C5 N-lasso 
serves as a fulcrum for the P3 elbow-like helix-turn-helix structure to 
support the P3 MCP tower (Fig. 3c). Related by the local two-fold axis, 
another type III interaction is formed by the P2 N-lasso that lashes 
around the C5 N-arm and Cé6 E-loop (Fig. 3f). A type II interaction 
is formed by two helices from each dimerization domain of P3 or C6 
MCP that pair with one another around the local two-fold axis with 
hydrophobic residues (Fig. 3e). From inside the capsid, this type II 
interaction appears to act as a pair of ‘snap buttons’ that sit atop the C5 
and P2 N-lassoes, prevent their N termini from unwinding and thus 
lock them in position (Fig. 3d). Therefore, each type I] interaction also 
secures a pair of type III interactions. One can imagine that the force 
exerted by the DNA genome on the dimerization domains would make 
the underlying N-lassoes more resistant to unwinding. 

As with other herpesviruses”*”4, in KSHV the network interactions 
that surround pentons are different from those of hexons (Fig. 3g, h, 
Supplementary Video 3). First, the penton MCP has an N terminus 
that is flexible, rather than one that lashes around the P1-P6 hexon 
MCP pair as occurs in a canonical type III interaction (Fig. 3g, h). The 
N-lasso of P6 MCP, which is supposed to lash a pair of penton MCPs, 
also refolds into a conformation that effectively eliminates its lassoing 
ability (Fig. 3g). Therefore, a penton neither lashes nor is lashed by 
adjacent hexons. Second, the dimerization domain of penton MCP 
adopts a configuration that makes it unable to form type II interac- 
tions with the dimerization domain of P1 hexon MCP (Fig. 3h), which 
renders the P1 dimerization domain flexible. Instead, the refolded 
dimerization domain of penton MCP contributes one 3-strand and 
the refolded N-lasso of P6 MCP contributes two 8-strands—that join 
the N-arm and E-loop of two penton MCPs—to form a six-stranded 
6-sheet. This effectively glues the penton together with its surrounding 
P-hexons (Fig. 3g, h). Finally, the penton MCP has a long straight helix 
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Figure 2 | Structures of MCP and SCP. a, Domain organization in a hexon 
MCP. b, c, Adjacent MCPuds interact around a major helix (yellow in b) 
and are crosslinked by SCPs in hexons. d-f, Design of SCP-mimicking 
polypeptides (d) and results of experiment investigating their potential 

for inhibiting KSHV lytic replication (e, f). Expression of polypeptides 
containing the SCP stem helix inhibits KSHV virion production (e) ina 
dose-dependent fashion (f). Data are mean +s.e.m. (n= 4 biologically 
independent samples). Red, DsRed fragment; SH-RED, fusion protein 


in its buttress domain (Fig. 3g) that is refolded from the elbow-like 
helix-turn—-helix structure in hexon MCP (pink in Fig. 2g). This con- 
formational change enables the helix to regain contact with the floor 
to ‘buttress’ the penton MCP tower without the P6 N-lasso serving as 
a fulcrum (Fig. 3c, g). 

Of the three types of network interaction, type I1I—the lashing 
interaction by the N-lasso—is probably the most important. To inves- 
tigate its role, we mutated the 60 residues of the N terminal of MCP 
that encompass the N-lasso and observed the consequences in both 
viral lytic replication and capsid formation (Fig. 3i-l, Extended Data 
Fig. 8a, c, e). Removing eight residues from the N terminus of MCP, 
which retains the N-lasso structure, did not affect viral propagation. 
By contrast, removing 16 residues from the N terminus of MCP, which 
renders the N-lasso incomplete, produced a 98.7% decrease in viral 
titre. Removing 32, 40 or 60 residues, which completely abolishes the 
N-lasso, reduced virion production to undetectable levels (Fig. 33, j). 
Moreover, removing 40 residues of the N terminal (MCPAN40) com- 
pletely abolished capsid assembly (Fig. 3k, 1). Together with the above 
structural analyses, these results establish that the N-lasso of MCP is 
essential for capsid assembly. 

The interaction network of the MCP floor is perforated with holes 
in the canyons among the towering capsomers, at local or icosahedral 
three-fold axes. These holes are plugged by triplexes (Fig. 4a, b). Each 
triplex is a heterotrimer of a Tril and two conformers of Tri2—Tri2A 
and Tri2B (Fig. 4c-f, Supplementary Video 6). Each Tri2 monomer 
has a B-sheet-rich trunk domain (amino acids 2-141, 283-305) and 
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of stem helix and DsRed fragment; BH-RED, fusion protein of bridging 
helix and DsRed fragment. g-i, Structure of the MCP channel and buttress 
domains. The buttress domain supports the channel domain (g, h), and 
contributes Cys1231 to form a disulfide bond with Cys443 in the channel 
domain of an adjacent MCP (i, inset). j, k, Structure of the Johnson-fold 
domain (j; with helix-hairpin in dark blue and dimerization in magenta) in 
the KSHV MCP floor compared with that of bacteriophage HK97 gp5 (k). 


a helix-rich ‘embracing’ arm domain (142-282). Tri2A and Tri2B 
embrace one another to form a dimer (Fig. 41), which is accommo- 
dated by conformational changes in their embracing arm domains 
(Fig. 4g, Supplementary Video 7). This embracing interaction involves 
large patches of hydrophobic residues (Extended Data Fig. 9a-d) and 
two disulfide bonds that are formed between Cys212 of one con- 
former and Cys222 of the other (Fig. 4i). Supporting the embracing 
Tri2A-Tri2B dimer is the ‘third-wheel’ domain of the Tril monomer, 
which is structurally similar to the trunk domain of Tri2 (Fig. 4h). 
The N-terminal region of Tril penetrates the capsid floor and folds 
into a tripod-shaped daisy-chain of helices (the N-anchor) that binds 
to three hydrophobic grooves formed by the spine helix and its asso- 
ciated B-sheet in the Johnson-fold domains of three adjacent MCPs 
(Fig. 4j, Extended Data Fig. 9e-g). Thus, the N-anchor of Tril anchors 
the entire triplex to the capsid floor; this plugs the hole in the MCP floor 
and rivets the capsid shell in place. The N-anchor of Tril in peripen- 
tonal triplex Ta refolds in the middle arm of the tripod to accommo- 
date the binding of a helix from the refolded dimerization domain of a 
penton MCP, and thus probably stabilizes the penton region (Extended 
Data Fig. 10). 

To investigate the function of the Tril N-anchor, we carried out 
serial-truncation mutageneses of the 65 residues of the Tril N terminal 
(Fig. 4j-m, Extended Data Fig. 8b, d, f). Truncating 20, 40 and 65 
residues of the Tril N terminal, which removes one, two and three 
tripod arms, reduced virion production by 88.4%, 99.7% and to an 
undetectable level, respectively (Fig. 4j, k). Furthermore, we observed 
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Figure 3 | Network interactions in the MCP floor and function of MCP 
N-lasso. a, b, Part of the MCP network viewed from outside (a) or inside (b) 
the capsid. Penl and Pen2 are two of the five MCP subunits in the penton 
that have the same structure owing to five-fold symmetry of the 

penton. c-f, Three types of network interaction among hexon MCPs; 

e and f represent decomposition of structures in d. Type I interactions are 
intracapsomeric augmentations of }-strands from adjacent MCPs (P2 and 
P3 inc). Type II and type III interactions are intercapsomeric interactions 
among two pairs of MCPs (P2-P3 and C5-C¢6 in d), diagonally across the 
local two-fold axis (black ovals in d-f). Type III interactions build upon 
and fortify type I interactions (C5 N-lasso in c). The two dimerization 
domains that are joined in a type II interaction (e) also sit on top of (from 
the perspective of inside of the capsid) a pair of type III interactions (d) 


the accumulation of empty capsid-like particles in the nuclei of cells 
that lytically replicated the Tril AN65 mutant virus (Fig. 41, m), in con- 
trast to the observation with MCPAN40 mutant virus, in which lack 
of virion production was probably due to complete abolition of capsid 
assembly (Fig. 3k, 1). Although triplex has been proposed to incorporate 
three MCP subunits into an assembly unit for procapsid formation”», 
our mutagenesis results indicate that the Tril N-anchor is not required 
for triplex incorporation during capsid assembly, though it is essential 
for DNA containment in the C-capsids. 

The hotspots of interactions revealed in the above structural and 
mutational analyses can be targeted for designing capsid assembly 
inhibitors. Current therapies against herpesvirus infections are based 
on nucleoside analogues that target viral genome replication, a process 
that bears some similarity to cellular DNA replication. These thera- 
pies therefore suffer from cytotoxicity and drug resistance”®, which 
generates a need for potent non-nucleosidic antiviral compounds. 
Compounds that target capsid formation or stability are a potential 
option and have been actively pursued in research focusing on HIV 
and hepatitis B’”-*°; owing to the absence of atomic structures for 
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and prevent the two N-lassoes (C5 and P2 N-lassoes in d and f) from 
unwinding. g, h, Interactions between penton MCPs and the P1 and 

P6 hexon MCPs are different from the canonical hexon MCP network 
interactions (shown in c and d). An elbow-like helix—turn-helix structure 
in the buttress domain of hexon MCP is folded into a single long helix 
in penton MCP (see cand g). i, Design of serial-truncation mutageneses 
in the MCP N-lasso region. j, Comparison of viral titres of wild type 
and MCP-truncated mutants. Data are mean + s.e.m. (n = 3 biologically 
independent samples). UD, undetectable. k, 1, Transmission electron 
microscopy images of ultrathin sections of cells replicating the wild- 
type virus (k) or the MCPAN40 mutant (1). Experiments were repeated 
independently twice with similar results. 


herpesvirus capsids, similar strategies have been hindered in herpes 
research. Our structure reveals an interaction hotspot that seems to 
offer a promising target for developing antiviral agents: the hydrophobic 
groove on the MCP surface, into which the SCP stem helix binds. 
We reason that a short polypeptide that mimics the SCP stem helix 
would compete with wild-type SCP for binding to MCP, interrupt the 
crosslinking and stabilizing effect of the SCP, and thereby inhibit KSHV 
lytic replication. To test this strategy, we constructed three polypep- 
tides that contained the stem helix, the bridging helix or three tandem 
repeats of the stem helix (3SH ) (Fig. 2d). When expressed in cells, 3SH 
polypeptides interacted with the MCPud in a similar way to wild-type 
SCP (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). Expression of stem helix or 3SH poly- 
peptides in KSHV-replicating cells reduced virion production by 90% 
and 98.8%, respectively; expression of bridging helix polypeptides did 
not affect virion production (Fig. 2e). Further experiments with 3SH 
polypeptides indicated that its inhibition of virion production is dose 
dependent (Fig. 2f). Therefore, the SCP stem helix is a starting point 
or even a possible lead compound for the development of drugs tar- 
geting KSHV. If this SCP-mimicking polypeptide proves to be useful in 
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Figure 4 | Structure of triplex and function of Tril N-anchor. 

a, Distribution of triplexes in the MCP network. b, Enlarged view of a 
triplex Tb from outside the capsid. c-f, Detailed structures of triplex Tb (c) 
and its components Tril (d), Tri2A (e) and Tri2B (f). g, Superposition of 
Tri2A and Tri2B. h, Triplex Tb viewed from inside the capsid showing 
similar structures among the Tri2A and Tri2B trunk domains and the Tril 
third-wheel domain. i, Tri2A and Tri2B form a dimer with their embracing 
arms. The dotted circles denote two disulfide bonds between Tri2A and 
Tri2B (shown expanded in the inset). j, Triplex Tb viewed from inside the 
capsid, showing that it anchors to the capsid floor by the tripod-shaped Tril 
N-anchor. k, Comparison of viral titres of wild type and Tril-truncated 
mutants. Data are mean +s.e.m. (n= 3 biologically independent samples). 
1, m, Transmission electron microscopy images of ultrathin sections of 

cells replicating the wild-type virus (1) or the Tril AN65 mutant (m). 
Experiments were repeated independently twice with similar results. 


designing effective small molecule inhibitors against KSHV infection, 
many other interaction hotspots revealed in our atomic structure may 
also offer resources for further exploration. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Sample preparation. Culture and purification of KSHV virions followed a 
previously described procedure*”". In brief, KSHV lytic replication was induced 
in an iSLK-puro cell line that harbours the KSHV-BAC16 plasmid*)”. The tissue 
culture supernatant was collected and KSHV virions were pelleted by ultracen- 
trifugation and purified by sucrose density gradient”*’. An aliquot of 2.511 puri- 
fied virion sample was applied onto a Quantifoil R2/1 Cu grid, manually blotted 
with filter paper and plunge-frozen in liquid ethane. The large size (over 200 nm) 
of the KSHV virion and frequent contamination of even larger (up to 500 nm) 
virus-like vesicles in the density-gradient-purified sample (Extended Data Fig. 1a) 
presented a major challenge to obtaining an optimal cryo-EM grid that had both 
fully embedded particles and adequately thin ice for high-resolution cryo-EM 
imaging. Moreover, in order to collect enough data for high-resolution structure 
determination, the sample must have a ‘perfect’ concentration so that at least a few 
particles can be imaged within each micrograph but not be over-concentrated, 
which results in overlapping particles and thick ice. We experimented with more 
than 30 rounds of virus culture and purification, and screened hundreds of 
cryo-EM grids to obtain just two that were deemed adequate for high-resolution 
cryo-EM imaging. The best cryo-EM grids for KSHV virions we obtained were 
prepared by manual blotting with the filter paper parallel to the grid surface rather 
than with the commonly used Vitrobot, in which the filter paper blots the grid at 
an angle and the excess sample solution flows to the filter paper from one edge 
of the grid. 

Cryo-EM imaging and data preprocessing. Cryo-EM images were recorded in 
an FEI Titan Krios cryo-electron microscope. We collected 8,007 movies using 
Leginon™ with a Gatan K2 Summit direct electron detector in super-resolution 
mode. Each movie consists of 26 frames, each of which has an exposure time of 
500 ms. A dose rate of approximately 8 electrons per hardware pixel per second 
was set for exposure to facilitate electron counting in the camera. The pixel size in 
K2 super-resolution images at 14,000 x nominal magnification was calibrated to 
be 1.03 A per pixel. Thus, the accumulated dose for each movie was approximately 
25e per A? on the sample. All 26 frames in each movie were aligned and averaged 
for drift correction®*. Defocus values were determined with CTFFIND3* to be in 
the range of —1|1m to -3 jum. Particles were picked with Ethan” and then manually 
screened with the boxer program in EMAN* to keep only well-separated and 
artefact-free particles. A total of 44,343 particle images were boxed out from the 
micrographs with EMAN. 

3D structure determination. The enormous size of 1,440 x 1,440 pixels for 
individual particle image is too large or requires an unrealistic amount of 
computational resources to process with many popular cryo-EM software 
packages. To process the data, we modified and rebuilt our common-line based 
refinement program package (IMIRS**"°) and GPU-implemented reconstruction 
program (eLite3D*’), to expand data processing capacities. The original images 
were also binned 8x, 4x or 2x stepwise to speed up data processing. 

Initial orientation and centre parameters for each particle were determined 
using data points in the very low resolution range (500-30 A), without contrast 
transfer function correction. A phase-residue value was reported for each particle 
that directly measured the agreement of the cross common-lines between the 
cryo-EM image and the projected template. High phase-residue values typically 
result from incorrect identifications of the cross common-lines (that is, incorrect 
orientation assignment for that particle) or from low-quality particles (such as 
broken or contaminated particles). By sorting and grouping the particles with 
phase-residue values in steps of 0.4 and plotting the number of particles in each 
group, we found that there were two well-separated peaks of phase-residue distri- 
bution in the dataset (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The number of particles in the high 
phase-residue peak constituted approximately 35% of the dataset. We checked a 
previous dataset (X.D. et al., unpublished data) of the KSHV virion that was 
recorded on photographic film and found that the high phase-residue peak 
constituted an even higher percentage (55%) of that dataset (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c), probably owing to a lower contrast of the film dataset in comparison with 
our current K2 super-resolution dataset. Because only low-resolution (and thus 
relatively less noisy) data points were used in the initial centre and orientation 
search, the high phase-residue particles should be treated as ‘bad particles’ and the 
low phase-residue ones as ‘good particles. The relatively high percentage of bad 
particles in the KSHV dataset compared to that in viral datasets we have previously 
worked on (for example, refs 42, 43) might be caused by relatively thick ice of the 
KSHV cryo-EM grid and, more probably, by the thick and pleomorphic tegument 
layer in the KSHV virion, which not only deteriorates the contrast of the cryo-EM 
images but also acts as a contaminant to the capsid projection, which interferes 
with centre and orientation searches for the capsid. As the refinement gradually 


proceeds to include more and more high-resolution data points, the phase residue 
of all particles would shift towards the 90° maximum. Conceivably, the phase 
residue of a good particle would shift faster than that of a bad particle, so the two 
well-separated peaks observed at the initial stage would gradually overlap with one 
another. Therefore, at a late stage of the refinement procedure, it would be difficult 
or even impossible to use a single phase-residue cutoff to select most of the good 
particles for 3D reconstruction. To prevent the bad particles from ‘contaminating’ 
the final reconstruction, we adopted a strategy in which bad particles were sorted 
out and thrown away after the initial step of centre and orientation search, and 
before the refinement procedure. A total of 29,100 high-quality particles in the first 
peak of phase-residue distribution, constituting approximately 65% of the entire 
dataset, were selected, divided into two random halves and separately subjected 
to iterative refinement. At the end of each iteration, a phase-residue cutoff was 
set to select the top approximately 85% of particles for reconstruction (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d). 

After convergence of refinement for both halves, a Fourier shell correlation 
(ESC) curve was calculated and the resolution was determined to be 4.2 A on the 
basis of the gold-standard FSC = 0.143 criterion“. Then, the two halves of the 
dataset were combined and a total of 25,315 particles were used to calculate the 
final density map. A B-factor of —200 A? was applied to sharpen the density map 
for model building and structure analysis. 

Local averaging. There are 15 copies of hexon MCP or SCP (C1-C6, E1-E3 and 
P1-P6) and five copies of triplex (Ta—Te) in the asymmetric unit of the KSHV 
capsid. The quasi-equivalent copies of each kind are structurally similar and 
thus can be averaged to boost the signal-to-noise ratio of the density map, and 
to facilitate backbone tracing during atomic model building. By segmenting out 
cuboid density blocks encompassing each copy of MCP, SCP or triplex, and fitting 
them to each other in Chimera”, we identified that densities of MCP or SCP 
C1-Cé6 or triplexes Tb-Te have the best quality and are structurally least different 
among their kind. These aligned density blocks in each kind were averaged with 
the vop command in Chimera. 

Atomic model building. The local-averaged MCP, SCP or triplex density maps 
were fitted into the original map at one of the quasi-equivalent positions and both 
were used for ab initio modelling in Coot**. Generally, the local-averaged map has 
much improved main-chain densities that help to resolve ambiguities of backbone 
tracing; whereas the original map has better side chain densities that provide land- 
marks for amino acid registration. The crystallographic model of HSV-1 MCPud 
(RSCB Protein Data Bank (PDB) code: 1NO7)” fits into our KSHV density map 
and was therefore referred to when tracing backbone for the KSHV MCPud. 

The first atomic model of MCP, SCP or triplex was refined using the real 
space refinement utility in Phenix’” and then manually checked in Coot. This 
procedure was repeated several times until a satisfactory model was obtained. 
These first models of each kind were fitted into the original density map at other 
quasi-equivalent positions and manually adjusted in Coot for structural variations. 
For penton MCP, a majority of the tower region (including upper, channel and 
buttress domains) is noisy and broken in the sharpened map, and is therefore 
difficult to model ab initio. However, by low-pass filtering the density map to 
6A resolution (so that the noisy penton tower could be visualized), and fitting 
a hexon MCP model into the penton density, we found that the tower regions of 
penton MCP and hexon MCP are structurally almost identical. In the floor region, 
where the two structures differ substantially, the penton density shows adequate 
quality for ab initio modelling. Therefore, the tower region of hexon MCP model is 
chimaerized with the ab initio model of the penton MCP floor region to synthesize 
the full model of penton MCP for presentation purposes. 

In summary, we built atomic models for a total of 46 unique conformers of 
the four capsid proteins: 15 hexon MCP (amino acids 1-1,141, 1,164-1,376), 
1 penton MCP (ab initio modelling of amino acids 47-409, 1,261-1,293 except 
for small flexible regions, and fitting of the remaining with hexon MCP model), 
15 hexon SCP (amino acids 2-79), 5 Tril (amino acids 4-213, 217-331) and 
10 Tri2 (amino acids 2-163, 174-305 of Tri2A; 2-196, 201-305 of Tri2B). As the 
last step, the refined atomic models of all individual conformers were combined 
and refined together in Phenix to resolve intermolecular clashes at the interface. 
Though not resolved at high resolution, the densities of five capsid-associated 
tegument complexes, which crown each penton, are visible when the map is low- 
pass filtered to approximately 6 A resolution, suggesting their relative flexibility/ 
low occupancy”". This resolution was not sufficient to support model building for 
the capsid-associated tegument complexes. 

Construction of MCP-truncated or Tril-truncated KSHV mutants. The KSHV- 
BAC16 plasmid was modified according to a previously described method*™“*. In 
brief, DNA fragments of KSHV ORF25 (MCP) or ORF62 (Tril) with truncation of 
the defined amino acids were used to replace the wild-type sequence in the KSHV 
BAC by homogeneous recombination in Escherichia coli. Restriction patterns of 
the mutated KSHV BACs were verified by comparing them to that of the wild type 
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to ensure overall genome integrity without gross changes. Fragments with the 
mutations in the middle were amplified from the plasmids by PCR, and sequenced 
to confirm that all mutations were correct. All mutant KSHV BACs were intro- 
duced into iSLK-puro cells, followed by selection with 1,200 pg ml"! hygromycin B, 
1g ml“! puromycin and 250g ml“! G418 for one month to generate cell lines 
latently infected by a specific KSHV mutant virus. 

Titration of infectious KSHV virions. To determine the concentration of infec- 
tious KSHV virions released from iSLK-puro cells harbouring a wild-type, MCP- 
truncated or Tril-truncated KSHV genome, cells were treated with 1 mM sodium 
butyrate plus 1 jg ml! doxycycline for three days to induce KSHV lytic replication. 
Then, the supernatants were collected, centrifuged at 10,000g for 10 minutes at 4°C 
to remove cellular debris, serially diluted in DMEM with 10% FBS and used to 
infect 293T cells in 96-well plates by spinoculation (3,000g for 1h at 30°C). Three 
days after infection, GFP-positive cell clusters containing two or more cells were 
counted under a fluorescence microscope to determine the titre of KSHV virions. 
Infectious units are expressed as the number of GFP-positive cell clusters in each 
well at a specific dilution of the viral stock. 

Measuring viral DNA replication and RNA expression by real-time PCR. 
Total DNA was isolated from cells replicating KSHV, and viral genome copy 
numbers were determined by real-time PCR using primers for ORF59, a gene 
essential for viral genome replication’’. Total RNA was extracted from cells with 
a Purelink RNA mini kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific), treated with DNase I and 
reverse transcribed using SuperScript III reverse transcriptase (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) and random hexamers. Real-time PCR was then performed with the 
following primers to detect the corresponding DNA or transcripts. GAPDH: 
5’-TGCACCACCAACTGCTTAGC-3’ and 5’-GGCATGGACTGTGGTCAT 
GAG-3'; RTA: 5‘-CACAAAAATGGCGCAAGATGA-3’ and 5’-TGGTAGAGTTGG 
GCCTTCAGTT-3’; ORF59: 5'-TTGGCACTCCAACGAAATATTAGAA-3’ and 
5!-CGGGAACCTTTTGCGAAGA-3’; ORF57: 5/-TGGACATTATGAAGGGCATC 
CTA-3’ and 5’-CGGGTTCGGACAATTGCT-3’; ORF52: 5'-CTTACGATGGA 
AGACCTAACCG-3’ and 5’-ATCCCAGTGCTTTCCGAAG-3’; ORF25 (MCP): 
5!-CGTATCCCCTGTTCTGCTATG-3’ and 5’-TTTTCCCGAGTTGACCCAG-3'; 
ORF@2 (Tril): 5/-TCGTTGGTTTATCTCCGTGTG-3’ and 5’-CAGCTGAATATAC 
TTGGTCCGG-3’. 

Western blotting and antibodies. Proteins in SDS-PAGE sample buffer were 
heated at 95°C, resolved by SDS-PAGE and then transferred onto PVDF 
membrane. Proteins were detected with antibodies against KSHV RTA (polyclonal 
antibody produced in rabbit), SCP (polyclonal antibody produced in rabbit*’), 
Tril (Thermo Fisher Scientific) or actin (Abcam). HRP-conjugated secondary 
antibodies were used and detection was performed with ECL (Amersham). 
Plastic embedding, ultrathin sectioning and conventional transmission electron 
microscopy. Cells induced for lytic replication of the wild-type, MCP-truncated 
or Tril-truncated KSHV were collected after trypsin treatment and subjected to 
plastic embedding and transmission electron microscopy as previously described’. 
In brief, cells were washed with PBS, fixed with 2% glutaraldehyde in PBS for 
1h, post-fixed in 1% OsOy for 1h, stained en bloc in 2% uranyl acetate for 1h, 
dehydrated in an ascending ethanol series and embedded using the Ultra Bed Low 
Viscosity Epoxy Kit (Electron Microscopy Sciences). Approximately 75-nm-thick 
sections were stained with saturated aqueous uranyl acetate and lead citrate, and 
examined with an FEI Tecnai F20 electron microscope. 
Co-immunoprecipitation assay to detect MCP-SCP binding. Co- 
immunoprecipitation experiments were performed as previously described?!. In 
brief, 293T cells were transfected with SCP-Flag and Myc-MCPud (amino acids 
478-1,033) expression plasmids and lysed at two days post-transfection with RIPA 
buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4, 0.5% NP-40, 150mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA and 
protease inhibitors). After pre-clearance with protein G-sepharose beads (GE 
Health) for 1h at 4°C, cell lysates were incubated with 1 j1g anti-Myc antibody for 
at least 4h at 4°C with constant agitation. Then, protein complexes were collected 
by incubating with protein G-sepharose beads for 1h, and further washed five 
times with RIPA buffer. Proteins were eluted from beads with 60 j1l SDS-PAGE 
sample buffer and subjected to western blotting analysis using anti-Flag and anti- 
Myc antibodies. 

Construction and test of SCP-mimicking polypeptides. The coding region for 
the SCP stem helix (amino acids 37-68) or bridging helix (amino acids 66-81) 
was amplified from KSHV-BAC16 plasmid by PCR, and the coding region for 
DsRed was amplified from pCMV-DsRed-Express plasmid (Clontech) by PCR. 
Stem helix or bridging helix fragments were linked to DsRed fragment by PCR 
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reaction, and then cloned into the EcoRI site of pCMV-noHA vector! to generate 
SH-RED and BH-RED polypeptide expression plasmids, respectively. The DNA 
sequence for three tandem repeats of stem helix linked with Ser-Gln-Pro residues 
and C-terminal Flag-tag was synthesized de novo (Integrated DNA Technologies), 
and then cloned into the EcoRI site of pCMV-noHA vector to generate the 3SH 
polypeptide expression plasmid. Sequences of the PCR-amplified or synthesized 
fragments and their correct insertion in the plasmid were verified by sequencing. 
KSHV latently infected 293T cells were transfected with these polypeptide 
expression plasmids or the pCMV-DsRed-Express vector as control. At 16h post- 
transfection, cells were treated with 0.5 mM sodium butyrate plus 25ng ml! TPA 
to induce KSHV lytic replication. Three days later, the supernatants were collected 
for virion titration. 

Data availability. The cryo-EM density map and the atomic models have been 
deposited in the Electron Microscopy Data Bank and RCSB Protein Data Bank 
under accession numbers EMD-7047 and 6B43, respectively. All other data are 
available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Cryo-EM imaging of KSHV particles and data 
processing strategy to minimize interference of the tegument layer. 

a, A cryo-EM micrograph. Images recorded with a Gatan K2 Summit 
direct electron detector show largely intact KSHV virions in our sample 
preparation. Naked capsids were only occasionally observed. The defocus 
value of this micrograph was —1.3 um. b, Plot of phase-residue value 
distribution of particles after initial determination of orientation and 
centre parameters. Particles in the second peak with high phase-residue 
values are regarded as bad particles, for which the parameters were not 
correctly determined owing to the interference of the thick, pleomorphic 
tegument layer or the low quality of the particle. These particles were 


discarded and not included for following refinement to avoid their 
contaminating the reconstruction. c, Plot of phase-residue value distribution 
of our previous film dataset (X.D. et al., unpublished data) showing even 
more bad particles than those recorded in b, probably owing to decreased 
contrast of the film dataset compared to that of our current K2 dataset (b). 
d, Plot of phase-residue value distribution of particles after the final round 
of parameter refinement. There is only one peak representing the good 
particles, because the bad particles were discarded at the beginning of the 
refinement procedure. Moreover, only the top 85% of these good particles 
were selected for reconstruction. White lines denote the phase-residue value 
cutoff to select particles for refinement (b, c) or reconstruction (d). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Resolution assessment of the cryo-EM 
reconstruction and model refinement statistics. a, Gold-standard FSC 
curve of the cryo-EM reconstruction. The average resolution of the final 
density map is 4.2 A as determined by the FSC = 0.143 criterion**. 

b, c, Local resolution assessment by ResMap*. A 640?-voxel sub-volume 
of the final density map was subjected to ResMap processing. Four slices of 


the input volume (b) and the local resolution heat map (c) are shown. 
Note that many regions of the density map have better resolution than 
the FSC-measured average resolution of 4.2 A. The penton tower region 
has the lowest resolution because of its flexibility. d, Model refinement 


statistics reported by the Phenix real space refinement program*”. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Density maps and atomic models of MCP and SCP. Insets correspond to zoomed-in views of boxed regions and illustrate 
residue features in the density map. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Density maps and atomic models of Tril, Tri2A and Tri2B. Insets correspond to zoomed-in views of boxed regions and 
illustrate residue features in the density map. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Structure-guided point mutations of MCPud 
to identify essential amino acid interactions in MCP-SCP binding. 

a, Specific amino acid interactions between SCP and MCPud. The SCP 
model is coloured according to the hydrophobicity of its residues. The 
MCPud is coloured pink, except for one helix (amino acids 763-778, 
shown in cyan) that borders the groove for the binding of SCP stem 
helix. The corresponding region (amino acids 767-781) in the highly 
homologous HSV-1 MCPud is a loop structure, which thus forms a 
relatively flat surface for SCP binding. b, c, Demonstration of specific 
interaction between SCP and MCPud (b) or between the SCP-mimicking 
polypeptide 3SH-Flag and MCPud (c); 293T cells were co-transfected 
with expression plasmids of MCPud (amino acids 478-1033, wild type 


] !nput 


or mutants) and SCP-Flag (b) or of MCPud and 3SH-Flag (c). Two days 
later, cell lysates were subjected to a co-immunoprecipitation assay using 
mouse anti-Myc antibody, and further analysed by western blotting 

with rabbit anti-Flag and anti-Myc antibodies. As expected, expressed 
wild-type SCP (b) and 3SH-Flag (c) both bound to expressed wild-type 
MCPud. Conversely, four out of the seven MCPud point mutations that 
substitute a hydrophobic residue with a hydrophilic residue disrupted 
these interactions for both wild-type SCP (b) and 3SH-Flag (c). These 
results suggest that SCP-mimicking polypeptides interact with MCPud in 
a similar way to wild-type SCP. Experiments were repeated independently 
twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Structural differences between hexon 

and penton. a, Superimposed models of a hexon MCP and a penton 

MCP, which shows the hinged tilting of the floor region of a penton 

MCP towards the centre of the capsid. b-d, Comparison of channel 
constrictions between a bacteriophage HK97 hexon (b), a KSHV hexon (c) 
and a KSHV penton (d). The hexon channel in HK97 is tightly constricted 
by a loop in the A-domain (Fig. 2k) of the Johnson fold (b, top). In the 
crystal structure of HK97, this channel is completely blocked by a sulfate 
ion®? (b, bottom). The hexon channel in KSHV is not constricted by the 
HK97-like Johnson fold. The diameter of the channel at this position is 

25 A (c, middle). Note the large gap between adjacent Johnson folds, and 


KSHV hexon 
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also the absence of a long loop corresponding to the channel-constricting 
loop in HK97. Instead, the KSHV hexon channel is most constricted at 
the channel domain (c, top). Side view of the hexon (c, bottom) shows 
that the helix-hairpin domain insertion (blue) seals a hole at the root of 
the capsomer tower. The penton channel in KSHV is constricted by the 
Johnson-fold domain (d, middle). The diameter of the penton channel at 
this position is 5 A (d, bottom). Owing to the hinged tilting of the floor 
region of penton MCP towards the centre of the capsid (a), adjacent 
Johnson-fold domains move closer to one another and constrict the 
penton channel (d, top). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The MCP network in KSHV capsid. a, The spine helix is shown in each MCP model. b, A schematic representation 
network forged by MCP N-lassoes in the KSHV capsid floor, illustrated of part of the network. An analogy can be drawn between the ‘dancer’ 
with atomic models. A short continuous segment of MCP N-terminal in the schematic representation and the MCP atomic model as shown 
region (amino acids 1-186) including the N-lasso, N-arm, E-loop and in the inset. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Truncation mutagenesis of the MCP N-lasso 
or Tril N-anchor does not notably affect KSHV DNA replication or 
gene expression. a, b, Viral genome copy number in cells replicating 

the wild type (WT), MCP-truncated (a) or Tril-truncated (b) KSHV. 
Design of MCP truncations or Tril truncations is shown in Figs 3i and 4j, 
respectively. KSHV lytic replication was induced in cells harbouring the 
wild-type or the mutated KSHV genome. Total DNA was extracted from 
cells, and viral genome copy number was determined by real-time PCR. 
Data are mean + s.e.m. (n = 3 biologically independent samples). 

c, d, Viral RNA expression in cells replicating the wild-type, 
MCP-truncated (c) or Tril-truncated (d) KSHV. Total RNA was 
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extracted from cells induced for KSHV lytic replication. Viral RNA 
transcripts were quantified by real-time PCR with reverse transcription 
and presented as fold changes over RNA level of wild-type virus. 

Data are mean + s.e.m. (n= 3 or 4 biologically independent samples). 

e, f, Expression of viral and cellular proteins in cells replicating the 
wild-type, MCP-truncated (e) or Tril-truncated (f) KSHV. Correct 

sizes of truncated Tril were verified by western blotting with an anti-Tril 
antibody as shown in f. Verification of truncated MCP was not carried 
out owing to the lack of anti- MCP antibody. Experiments were repeated 
independently twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Hydrophobic interactions in the formation hydrophilic. Large patches of hydrophobic residues at the interface of the 


of triplexes and in the anchoring of triplexes to the capsid floor. Tri2A and Tri2B embracing arm domains hold the Tri2 dimer together, 
a-d, Hydrophobic interactions have a major role in the formation of and contribute to interactions with the Tril third-wheel domain to form 
triplex heterotrimers. Surface representations of Tri2A (a), Tri2B (b) and the heterotrimer. e-g, Triplexes are anchored to the capsid floor by the 
Tril (c) monomers or the Tri2 dimer (d) were calculated and coloured tripod-shaped Tril N-anchor (e, f) via hydrophobic interactions (g). 


according to hydrophobicity. Red, hydrophobic; white, neutral; blue, 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Structural polymorphism in the Tril 
N-anchor. a, b, Distribution of triplexes in the MCP network viewed from 
outside (a) or inside (b) the capsid. c, d, Zoomed-in views of triplex Ta (c) 
or Tb (d) from inside the capsid. e, Superimposed models of triplexes Ta 
and Tb reveal structural differences in their Tril N-anchor domains. 
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f, The refolded Tril N-anchor in triplex Ta contributes to penton 
stabilization. The refolded helix in Ta Tril forms a hydrophobic cleft 
with the spine helix of a penton MCP, in which the refolded dimerization 
domain of an adjacent penton MCP (magenta) binds with a series of 
hydrophobic residues. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


Data collection and processing 
Magnification 
Voltage (kV) 
Electron exposure (e—/A?) 
Defocus range (um) 
Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 

FSC threshold 
Map resolution range (A) 


Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 
Model resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 
Model resolution range (A) 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein residues 
Ligands 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 
Ligand 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 
Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
Poor rotamers (%) 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


KSHV capsid 
(EMD-7047) 
(PDB 6B43) 


14,000 

300 

25 

1-3 

1.03 
Icosahedral 
44,343 
29,100 
0.143 


4.2 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
200 


214,334 
27933 
0 

N/A 


0.008 
1.119 


1.98 
7A1 
0.08 


89.26 
10.59 
0.15 
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Atomic structure of the eukaryotic intramembrane 
RAS methyltransferase ICMT 


Melinda M. Diver!?+, Leanne Pedi!, Akiko Koide**, Shohei Koide*> & Stephen B. Long! 


The maturation of RAS GTPases and approximately 200 other 
cellular CAAX proteins involves three enzymatic steps: addition 
of a farnesyl or geranylgeranyl prenyl lipid to the cysteine (C) in 
the C-terminal CAAX motif, proteolytic cleavage of the AAX 
residues and methylation of the exposed prenylcysteine residue 
at its terminal carboxylate!. This final step is catalysed by 
isoprenylcysteine carboxyl methyltransferase (ICMT), a eukaryote- 
specific integral membrane enzyme that resides in the endoplasmic 
reticulum”. ICMT is the only cellular enzyme that is known to 
methylate prenylcysteine substrates; methylation is important for 
the biological functions of these substrates, such as the membrane 
localization and subsequent activity of RAS', prelamin A? and RAB*. 
Inhibition of ICMT has potential for combating progeria’ and 
cancer? ®, Here we present an X-ray structure of ICMT, in complex 
with its cofactor, an ordered lipid molecule and a monobody 
inhibitor, at 2.3 A resolution. The active site spans cytosolic and 
membrane-exposed regions, indicating distinct entry routes for 
the cytosolic methyl donor, S-adenosyl-L-methionine, and for 
prenylcysteine substrates, which are associated with the endoplasmic 
reticulum membrane. The structure suggests how ICMT overcomes 
the topographical challenge and unfavourable energetics of bringing 
two reactants that have different cellular localizations together in a 
membrane environment—a relatively uncharacterized but defining 
feature of many integral membrane enzymes. 

ICMT from the beetle Tribolium castaneum exhibited superior 
biochemical stability in detergent-containing solutions in comparison 
to other orthologues and was used for biochemical characterization 
and structure determination (see Methods). Human and beetle ICMT 
share the same predicted topology? and have 58% amino acid sequence 
identity within the region thought to contain the active site’? (amino 
acids 90-281; Extended Data Fig. 1). Beetle ICMT demonstrated robust 
methylation of prenylcysteine substrates both in cellular membranes 
and in the purified form, and exhibited kinetic parameters similar to 
those of human ICMT'!!? (Extended Data Fig. 2). We engineered 
a synthetic ICMT-binding protein called a ‘monobody, based on a 
randomized fibronectin protein domain, for use as a crystallization 
chaperone’. The monobody is an inhibitor of ICMT (ICso + 1M), 
and exhibits specificity for the beetle orthologue (Extended Data 
Fig. 2g, h). Crystals of purified ICMT-monobody complex were 
obtained in the lipidic-cubic phase" in the presence of the S-adenosyl- 
L-homocysteine (AdoHcy) cofactor and the prenylcysteine substrate 
N-acetyl-S-geranylgeranyl-L-cysteine (AGGC) (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
Experimental phases yielded high-quality electron-density maps that 
enabled the placement of all amino acids of ICMT and the monobody 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). The refined atomic coordinates have good 
stereochemistry and an Rfree value of 24.6% (Extended Data Table 1). 

ICMT contains eight transmembrane c-helices (M1-M8) and would 
reside almost entirely within the endoplasmic reticulum membrane ina 


cellular context (Fig. 1a, b). The largest cytosolic region of the enzyme, 
which protrudes approximately 12 A away from the membrane and 
encompasses the binding site for AdoHcy, is formed by an extension 
of M8 together with a structurally ordered connection between M6 
and M7 (the M6-M7 connector) plus a short ‘cap’ helix near the 
C terminus. The M6-M7 connector does not fully reach the luminal 
side, but is stabilized within the transmembrane region by interactions 
with the M5-M6 connector, which lies beneath it (Fig. 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). Additionally, the M5 helix would not span the bilayer. Its 
N terminus, capped by a hydrogen bond with Ser128, is positioned 
within the membrane region, about 10 A from the cytosolic side (Fig. 1 
and Extended Data Fig. 5b). Unusually, the M4 and M5 helices are 
connected by a 25 A-long extended segment (Pro115-Pro129) that 
traverses diagonally in the membrane-spanning region (Fig. lc and 
Extended Data Fig. 5a). The M1-M3 region, which is unique to ICMT 
enzymes from animals (Extended Data Fig. 1), makes extensive con- 
tacts with M4 and the M4-M5 connector. Helices M1, M2 and M3 
associate with one another and are stabilized, in part, by GXXXG-like 
helical packing motifs between M1 and M3"* (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 
The non-covalent association is strong enough that M1 and M2 remain 
associated with the core of the enzyme following proteolytic cleavage of 
the M2-M3 loop (Extended Data Fig. 6). Congruently, genetic deletion 
of M1 and M2 renders human ICMT inactive”. 

The structure provides context for a large body of functional data 
on ICMT*"!*!®, Residues that disrupt catalytic activity when mutated 
define the active site on the structure (Fig. 2a), the location of which 
had remained elusive owing to the broad distribution of these resi- 
dues in the primary structure (Extended Data Fig. 1). In the cell, the 
active site would be located mostly within the cytosolic leaflet of the 
membrane, and is contained between M4 and the C terminus in the 
primary structure (Fig. 2a). AdoHcy is encapsulated within a pocket 
that secludes it from both the aqueous environment of the cytosol 
and the lipid membrane, and is formed by the M6-M7 connector, the 
cytosolic extension of M8 and the cap helix (Fig. 2b, c). The release 
of AdoHcy and the subsequent binding of S-adenosyl-L-methionine 
(AdoMet) could occur via hinged displacement of the M6-M7 con- 
nector towards the cytosol, in which there is a reservoir of micromolar 
concentrations of AdoMet; Gly181 and Ser193 are potential hinge 
points for this mechanism (Fig. 2c). The perfectly conserved residues 
Phe184, Tyr204 and Glu250 appear to be particularly important for 
positioning AdoHcy through direct contacts (Fig. 2c), and completely 
abolish activity when mutated to alanine’”!® (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
The active site could accommodate the methyl group of AdoMet in a 
slender ‘tunnel (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 4c), suggesting that the 
observed conformation of AdoHcy is analogous to the conformation 
when the methyl donor is bound. 

ICMT accommodates a breadth of protein substrates. This includes 
all prenylated (farnesylated and geranylgeranylated) and proteolytically 
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Figure 1 | Architecture of ICMT. a, Ribbon representation with secondary between the M5-M6 and M7-M8 connectors (sticks with hydrogen bonds 
structure elements coloured blue-to-red from N terminus to C terminus. drawn as dashed lines). c, View highlighting the location of the M4-M5 
Horizontal lines indicate approximate boundaries of the endoplasmic connector (yellow with drawn side chains). 

reticulum (ER) membrane. b, Orthogonal view, showing interactions 


processed CAAX proteins, as well certain RAB GTPases that have _ the diversity within the integral membrane methyltransferase family!® 
two geranylgeranyl groups attached to the cysteine residues of their (Extended Data Fig. 7). Despite sharing only 14% sequence identity 
C-terminal CXC motif!. The structure suggests that the prenyl moi- | with ICMT, MaMTase was previously referred to as Ma-ICMT, but 
ety of the substrate binds in a deep cavity within the active site that this nomenclature was misleading because its biological substrates are 
extends from the cofactor pocket into the transmembrane region unknown, it cannot methylate prenylated-peptide substrates!® and 
(Figs 2b and 3a). This cavity is approximately 22 A long and 6A ___ there are no known prenylated proteins in prokaryotes. Nevertheless, 
wide, and is formed by regions of the M4, M5, M7 and M8 helices. _ the binding sites for AdoHcy are analogous in ICMT and MaMTase 
Approximately two thirds of the cavity would be exposed to the cyto- (Extended Data Fig. 7) and the cofactor-binding domain of ICMT, 
solic leaflet of the lipid bilayer via a lateral crevice between helices which spans from M6 through the cap helix, shares a recognizable 
M5 and M8 (Figs 2b and 3b). A tube of electron density consistent fold not only with regions of MaMTase, but also with regions of a 
with a lipid is present in the cavity (Fig. 3a). Although the 20-carbon _ prokaryotic integral membrane sterol reductase that utilizes a nic- 
geranylgeranyl group of the AGGC substrate that was present during otinamide adenine dinucleotide phosphate (NADP*) cofactor!®!; 
crystallization could account for the density, we cannot be sure of its _ this suggests that this domain represents a structural motif for solu- 
identity, and therefore modelled a monoolein lipid into the density _ ble cofactor binding to integral membrane enzymes (Extended Data 
(Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 3b). The cavity would also accommo- __ Fig. 8). Other regions of the active site of ICMT show minimal simi- 
date the 15-carbon farnesyl group. Similar to the binding site for the larity to MaMTase; the substrate-binding sites differ in size, amino 
prenyl group in water-soluble enzymes such as farnesyltransferase’’, the acid composition and membrane exposure (Fig. 3b, Extended Data 
proposed prenyl-binding cavity is lined primarily by aromatic amino Figs 7a and 8). 
acids (Tyr95, Met99, Phe102, Val124, Asn126, Tyr131, Trp215, Trp218, The monobody inhibitor binds ICMT adjacent to the active site and 
Tyr235, Phe242 and Phe243) that markedly reduce enzyme activity interacts with portions of M5, M8 and the M6-M7 loop (Fig. 3c). The 
when mutated!” (Extended Data Fig. 1). For doubly geranylgeranylated ‘FG loop’ of the monobody, which is diversified in the combinatorial 
CXC proteins, the second prenyl group could be accommodated in the _ library’, dips into the membrane region and presents a tryptophan 
crevice between M5 and M8 and/or in the adjacent membrane while __ residue (Trp80) that occupies part of the crevice between M5 and M8 
the C-terminal geranylgeranyl group occupies the active site. (Fig. 3d). It also contacts a portion of the modelled lipid. Although 
The structure of a methyltransferase from the prokaryotic organism monobodies typically recognize native surfaces of their cognate 
Methanosarcina acetivorans, which we refer to as MaMTase, highlights _ proteins'®, to evaluate whether the structure of ICMT was affected 


Membrane- ‘ 
exposed 
cavity 


Figure 2 | The active site. a, Three-dimensional clustering of key residues AdoHcy (sticks with cyan carbon atoms). Dashed lines indicate hydrogen 


identifies the active site. Residues that diminish specific activity by more bonds. Water molecules are shown as red spheres. Nitrogen, blue; oxygen, 
than 95% when mutated”? (Extended Data Fig. 1) are drawn in magentaon __red; and sulfur, green. The M6-M7 connector is tan. Arrows mark the 
a ribbon representation. The high concentration of such residues within locations of Gly181 and Ser193; parentheses indicate hydrogen bonds 


the dashed region demarcates the active site. b, The active site, depicted as | with backbone atoms. Inset shows electron density for AdoHcy (simulated 
a molecular surface within the ribbon representation. The AdoHcy pocket _—_ annealing omit F,-F- map, contoured at 30). 
is cyan; the membrane-exposed cavity is orange. c, Interactions with 
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Figure 3 | Lipid-binding cavity and monobody complex. a, The active- 
site cavity containing a lipid molecule. Electron density (blue mesh, 2F,-F, 
map contoured at 1) for a monoolein lipid (orange sticks) is shown on a 
cutaway view of the molecular surface (tan). The tunnel between AdoHcy 
(sticks) and the lipid-binding cavity is indicated. Helices below the surface 
are depicted as ribbons. b, The crevice and amino acids comprising the 
lipid-binding cavity. A portion of ICMT is depicted as ribbons with the 
M4-M5 connector in yellow and the M6-M7 connector in tan. The crevice 
between M5 and M8 is indicated by a wedge. Amino acids within van der 
Waals distances of the lipid are coloured blue; those that line the crevice 


by the monobody, we determined a 4.0 A resolution X-ray structure 
of ICMT without the monobody (Methods). The only discernable 
difference is a slight (around 5°) tilting of M5, which could also 
be due to crystallization in detergent rather than lipidic cubic phase and/or 
a degree of inherent flexibility (Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 3e; 
the overall r.m.s.d. for Ca atoms is 0.5 A). The lengthy lipid-binding 
cavity and the crevice between M5 and M68 leading to it, hallmark 
features of the active site, are present without the monobody. The 
location of the monobody suggests that it would prevent prenylated 
substrates from reaching the active site and/or block product release. 
Hydrogen bonding between Ser77 of the monobody and Arg246 of 
ICMT may also contribute to its inhibitory function (Fig. 3d), as we 
predict that Arg246 coordinates the C-terminal carboxylate of the 
prenylcysteine. Although specific contacts between ICMT and cognate 
protein substrates are expected to be confined to their prenylcysteine 
moieties*”-**, the positioning of the monobody adjacent to the active 
site and on the cytosolic side above the crevice between M5 and M8 
may demarcate the approximate location of a protein substrate as its 
C-terminal prenylcysteine undergoes methylation (Figs 3c and 4a). 
Hydrophobic molecules that bind in the crevice would be expected to 
inhibit the enzyme; this may be the mode of action of some existing 
ICMT inhibitors. 

The protein substrates of ICMT are amphipathic; their prenyl group 
or groups partition into the endoplasmic reticulum membranel, and 
their C-terminal carboxylate and variable protein portions are hydro- 
philic and exposed to the cytosol. The crevice between M5 and M8, 
which would be accessible to the hydrophobic core of the membrane 
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Monobody* 
complex (¥) . 
LC] € 
ICMT 
alone 
are green. c, Monobody complex. A semi-transparent representation of the 
molecular surface of the complex (ICMT, grey; monobody, blue) is shown 
surrounding ribbon representations. d, Close view of the FG loop of the 
monobody (blue) interacting with ICMT (predominately grey). Trp80 and 
Ser77 of the monobody are shown as sticks. A hydrogen bond between 
Ser77 and Arg246 of ICMT is shown as a dashed line. The monoolein 
molecule (orange) and ICMT residues surrounding it are shown as sticks. 
e, Comparison of structures with and without the monobody (coloured as 
indicated). An arrow highlights the tilting of M5; the overall structures are 
otherwise indistinguishable. 


and leads directly to the active site, provides a plausible route for prenyl 
entry by lateral diffusion (Fig. 4a). The positions of the N-terminal 
end of M5 and the M4—M5 connector create a hydrophilic depression 
within the membrane-embedded region of ICMT, and might induce a 
concomitant depression in the proximal lipids of the bilayer (Extended 
Data Figs 3c and 9) that would accommodate the upstream peptide, as 
has been modelled for KRAS4B (Fig. 4a). Suggestive of an important 
role, the M4—M5 connector is highly conserved and greatly diminishes 
catalytic activity when mutated’? (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Hydrophobic residues (Phe123, Val124 and Leu125) presumably 
anchor it in the membrane, and hydrophilic residues (Asn126, His127 
and Ser128) give it amphipathic character (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 
The enzyme appears to achieve substrate specificity by the distinct 
position, shape, proportion and amphiphilicity of its active site. 

We constructed a model of a transition state based on the structure 
of ICMT (Fig. 4b). The negatively charged carboxylate of the prenyl- 
cysteine substrate, the nucleophile in the direct-transfer mechanism, 
is coordinated and positioned for catalysis by two arginine residues, 
Arg173 (on M6) and Arg246 (on M8), which also provide specificity 
for the carboxylate. In the X-ray structure, Arg173 and Arg246 are 
stabilized by hydrogen-bonding networks and two water molecules 
occupy the proposed location of the carboxylate (Extended Data 
Fig. 4b). Similar to other methyltransferases that use AdoMet as the 
methyl donor”, and supported by mutagenesis data!” (Extended Data 
Fig. 1), we predict that the methyl group of AdoMet makes three uncon- 
ventional hydrogen bonds involving carbon as the hydrogen-bond 
donor that help stabilize the transition state (Fig. 4b). 
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Figure 4 | Substrate access and transition-state models. a, Substrate 
access in a hypothetical ternary complex. ICMT is depicted with 
cylindrical helices; AdoMet is modelled from AdoHcy. The binding of 

an ICMT substrate, in this case partially processed KRAS4B (coloured 
molecular surface; RCSB Protein Data Bank (PDB) ID: 5TAR) with 
attached geranylgeranyl group (orange spheres), is shown. An arrow 
denotes a plausible path for membrane-partitioned substrates to reach the 
active site through the crevice between M5 and M8. The hypervariable 
region of the substrate upstream of the CAAX motif is dark blue, 
indicating its basic character in KRAS4B. b, Transition-state model. 
Translucent magenta sticks depict the scissile and nascent bonds, with 
the methyl group of AdoMet (cyan carbons) shown as a magenta sphere 
(indicated by the arrow). The C-terminal carboxylate of the prenylcysteine 
substrate (orange carbons) forms hydrogen bonds (dashes) with Arg173 
and Arg246 that orient it for inline nucleophilic attack. The transition 
state is further stabilized by interactions (dashes) with the methyl group 
being transferred: a CH-O hydrogen bond with the side chain hydroxyl 
of Tyr212, a CH-O hydrogen bond with the backbone carbonyl oxygen 
of Asn185, and a CH-7 interaction with the aromatic face of Phe184. All 
of the amino acid side chains proposed to be involved in transition state 
stabilization are perfectly conserved among ICMT enzymes. In the figure, 
the peptide portion of a hypothetical substrate is drawn as a pink ribbon, 
a portion of the M4—M5 connector is coloured yellow, and the enzyme is 
shown as grey ribbons; M1-M4 are removed for clarity. 


A recent study indicates that human ICMT has a synthetic lethal 
interaction with oncogenic RAS®, suggesting that ICMT inhibitors 
could be effective against RAS-driven cancers. ICMT inhibitors may 
also be useful for treating progeria, the pathology of which is attributed 
to the accumulation ofa prenylated and methylated form of prelamin A 
at the nuclear envelope**. This structure of ICMT will contribute 
toward efforts to develop inhibitors. More generally, our study describes 
the atomic structure of an intramembrane enzyme, a class of proteins 
for which a relatively small number of structures have been determined. 
Many enzymes that are embedded in biological membranes facilitate 
the access of reactants that have drastically different physiochemical 
properties to a common active site and maintain them in close prox- 
imity for catalysis. The structure provides insight into how one enzyme 
accomplishes these complex tasks while maintaining specificity for its 
diverse substrates. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Cloning, expression, and purification of ICMT. T. castaneum (beetle) ICMT 
(UniProt accession D6WJ77) was selected as a candidate for protein purification 
and crystallization trials from among 76 eukaryotic ICMT orthologues that were 
evaluated using the fluorescence-detection size-exclusion chromatography (FSEC) 
pre-crystallization screening technique’*”°. The cDNA (synthesized by Bio Basic) 
was ligated into the EcoRI and Sall restriction sites of the Pichia pastoris expression 
vector pPICZ-C (Invitrogen Life Technologies) and encodes the full-length protein 
followed by a C-terminal antibody-affinity tag (Ala-Ala-Glu-Gly-Glu-Glu-Phe) 
that is recognized by the anti-tubulin antibody YL1/2”*. For the crystals of ICMT 
alone, two point mutations of surface residues were introduced to improve crys- 
tallizability (G151A and E154A). Transformation into P. pastoris, expression and 
cryo-lysis were performed as previously described”’. 

Lysed cells (40 g) were re-suspended in 200 ml of buffer containing 10 mM 

Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150mM KCL, 2 mM tri(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP, Soltec 
Ventures; a 275 mM stock solution of TCEP was prepared in 1 M KOH to yield 
pH ~7.5), 2mM CaCh, 25|1M AdoHcy, 0.15 mg/ml DNase I (Sigma-Aldrich), 
1:1,000 dilution of Protease Inhibitor Cocktail Set III (EDTA free, CalBiochem), 
1mM benzamidine (Sigma-Aldrich), 0.5 mM 4-(2-aminoethyl) benzenesulfonyl 
fluoride hydrochloride (AEBSF, Gold Biotechnology) and 1:1,000 dilution of 
aprotinin (Sigma-Aldrich). Cell lysate was adjusted to pH 7.5 using 1 M KOH, 
2 g decyl maltose neopentyl glycol (DMNG, Anatrace) was added to the cell lysate 
and the mixture was stirred at room temperature for 45 min to extract ICMT 
from the membranes. The sample was then centrifuged at 43,000g for 40 min at 
12°C and the supernatant was filtered through a 0.22-\1m polystyrene membrane 
(Millipore). YL1/2 antibody (IgG, expressed from hybridoma cells and purified 
by ion-exchange chromatrography using standard methods) was coupled to 
CNBr-activated sepharose beads (GE Healthcare) according to the manufacturer's 
protocol. Approximately 0.4 ml of YL1/2 antibody beads were added to the sample 
for each 1 g of P pastoris cells and the mixture was rotated at room temperature 
for 1h. Beads were collected on a column, washed with four column volumes 
of buffer containing 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150mM KCl, 2mM TCEP, 2mM 
CaCl, 251M AdoHcy and 1mM DMNG, and the protein was eluted with buffer 
containing 100 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150mM KCl, 2mM TCEP, 2mM CaCh, 
251M AdoHcy, 1mM DMNG and 5mM Asp-Phe peptide (Sigma-Aldrich) or 
Glu-Glu-Phe peptide (Peptide 2.0). 
ICMT-monobody co-crystallization in lipidic cubic phase. Following elution 
from the antibody-affinity column, the protein was combined with the monobody 
(designated MB-15) in a 1:3 molar ratio (ICMT:monobody). The mixture was 
concentrated to 500,11 using a 30-kDa concentrator (Amicon Ultra, Millipore) 
and the ICMT-monobody complex was purified using a Superdex 200 Increase 
size-exclusion column (GE Healthcare) in 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM KCl, 
5mM TCEP, 2mM CaCh, 25,1.M AdoHcy and 0.2mM DMNG. The fractions 
corresponding to the ICMT-monobody complex and the free monobody were 
combined (to ensure an excess of monobody), 500\1M AdoHcy was added, and 
the sample was concentrated to ~10 mg/ml using a 100-kDa Vivaspin-2 concen- 
trator (Satorius Stedim Biotech). Some of the excess monobody passed through 
the concentrator. Following concentration, 1 mM N-acetyl-S-geranylgeranyl-L- 
cysteine (AGGC, from a 100 mM stock in DMSO, Enzo Life Sciences) was added 
before crystallization. 

The ICMT-monobody complex was combined with a mixture of 9.9 mono- 
acylglycerol (monoolein, Nu-Chek Prep) at a ratio of 40:60 (v:v, ICMT:monoolein) 
using a manual syringe mixer at 20°C following an established protocol'4. A 
Gryphon LCP robot (Art Robbins Instruments) was used to dispense 50-nl meso- 
phase drops onto 96-well glass sandwich plates (Marienfeld). The LCP boluses were 
overlaid with 800 nl precipitant solution. Drops were sealed with a glass coverslip, 
incubated at 20°C and imaged periodically using a RockImager (Formulatrix). 
The precipitant solution for the best crystal consisted of 30% PEG 400, 100 mM 
NaCl and 100 mM Na HEPES, pH 7.5. Crystals also grew in other salts, including 
100 mM LiSO, and 100 mM AmSO,. Crystals appeared after one day and reached 
approximately 30-60 1m in size within two to three days. To collect the LCP crys- 
tals, the glass coverslip was scored using a glass cutter, the LCP bolus was overlaid 
with ~2 1] of additional precipitant solution, and the crystals were collected using 
MiTeGen MicroMounts and submerged in liquid nitrogen. 

Crystallization in detergent. ICMT was purified as described above except that 
1 mg/ml total brain lipids (Avanti) was added to the purification buffers. The 
elution from the antibody affinity column was concentrated to 500 1l using a 
50-kDa concentrator (Amicon Ultra, Millipore) and applied to a Superdex 200 
Increase size-exclusion column (GE Healthcare) that was equilibrated in 10 mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150mM KCI, 5mM TCEP, 2mM CaCh, 251M AdoHcy, 1mM 
DMNG and 0.02 mg/ml total brain lipids. Fractions containing ICMT were 
pooled, supplemented with 500 1M AdoHcy, and concentrated to 5-10 mg/ml 
using a 50 kDa concentrator (Vivaspin-2; Sartorius). ICMT crystals were obtained 
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by vapour diffusion using 300 nl ICMT and 300 nl crystallization solution and a 
Mosquito crystallization robot (TTP Labtech) over reservoirs containing 100,11 
precipitant solution. The crystals were obtained from 24-28% PEG400 (v/v), 
200 mM CaCl, or 200 mM MgCh, 50mM Na acetate, pH 5.0-6.5, at 4°C and 
reached a size of approximately 100-400 1m within two to three weeks. The 
crystals were then transferred through a series of five steps using the components 
of an equilibrated drop to increase the PEG 400 concentration to 35% before 
flash-cooling in liquid nitrogen. 
Monobody generation. General methods for phage- and yeast-display library 
sorting and gene shuffling have been described'**. His;9-tagged beetle ICMT 
protein, purified from P. pastoris and solubilized in 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 
150mM NaCl, 251M AdoHcy, 50\1M AGGC and 1mM DMNG, was mixed with 
an equimolar concentration of BTtrisNTA, a high-affinity His-tag ligand conju- 
gated with biotin’, so as to capture the target proteins with streptavidin magnetic 
beads in phage-display selection and to detect them with fluorescent dye-labelled 
streptavidin in yeast-surface-display experiments*”. Two separate monobody 
libraries, denoted ‘loop and ‘side; were used to generate monobodies with diverse 
binding-surface topography’’. Four rounds of phage-display library sorting were 
performed using target concentrations of 100, 100, 100 and 50nM for the first, 
second, third and fourth rounds, respectively, at room temperature. Three rounds 
of yeast display library sorting were performed, using a fluorescence-activated 
cell sorter (FACSAria, BD Biosciences). The first round was to enrich clones that 
did not bind to 500nM BTtrisNTA but without ICMT (negative sorting), and 
the second and third rounds were to enrich clones that bound to 500 nM and 
250nM ICMT-BTtrisNTA complex (positive sorting). Target binding of individual 
clones was tested using yeast display and three were selected for purification. The 
monobody proteins were expressed in Escherichia coli using the expression vector 
pHBT, which adds an N-terminal His, tag followed by a biotin-acceptor tag and 
a TEV-cleavage site*. Co-crystallization with one of these monobodies (desig- 
nated MB-15) yielded crystals with good diffraction. For purification of MB-15, 
frozen cells were mechanically lysed in a mixer mill (Retsch model PM 100; 8 x 
3 min at 4001.p.m.) using steel balls. Lysed cells (6 g) were re-suspended in 50 ml 
buffer containing 50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 500 mM NaCl, 0.2 mg/ml DNase I and 
200|1M AEBSF. The mixture was stirred at 4°C for 30 min. The sample was then 
centrifuged at 43,000g for 30 min at 4°C and the supernatant was filtered through 
a 0.22-\1m polystyrene membrane (Millipore). The supernatant was applied to a 
column containing 4ml immobilized metal-affinity chromatography resin charged 
with cobalt (TALON, BD Biosciences), the resin was washed with 7.5 column vol- 
umes of buffer containing 20 mM Tris, pH 8.0 and 500 mM NaCl, and the protein 
was eluted with buffer containing 20 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 500 mM NaCl and 300 mM 
imidazole, pH 8.0. Following elution, 5mM EDTA (pH 8.0) was added and the 
samples were centrifuged (43,000g, 10 min, 17°C) to pellet any precipitated protein. 
The N-terminal affinity tag was removed by treatment with TEV protease (4°C; 
1:20, wt:wt, TEV:monobody) for 16h and an additional 8h with a 1:40 ratio of 
TEV:monobody). The amino sequence of MB-15 is: MKHHHHHHSSGLNDIE 
EAQKIEWHEENLYFQGSVSSVPTKLEV VAATPTSLLISWDAPAVTVDLYVIT 
YGETGGNSPVQEFKVPGSKSTATISGLKPGVDYTITVYAFSSY Y WPSYKGSPI 
SINYRT. The underlined portion indicates the peptide removed by TEV cleavage. 
Purified MB-15 was stored at —80°C until use. 
Structure determination. X-ray data were collected at beamlines 23ID-D and 
24ID-C of the Advanced Photon Source (APS, Argonne). Diffraction data were 
collected using an oscillation angle of 0.3° and high redundancy was obtained by 
collecting data from multiple locations throughout the crystals. For phasing of 
the ICMT-monobody complex, Se—Met labelled ICMT protein was generated by 
producing the enzyme in High Five insect cells (Invitrogen) using a baculovirus 
system with standard techniques. Diffraction data were processed using the 
HKL3000 suite*”. The crystals diffracted X-rays to 2.3 A resolution and each asym- 
metric unit contained one ICMT-monobody complex. Initial experimental phases 
(35-4 A) for the ICMT-monobody complex (space group P2;22;) were deter- 
mined using the SIRAS phasing method in SHARP and improved using solvent 
flattening*’. Five Se-Met sites were located; they correspond to the five methionine 
residues of ICMT. Electron density for the monobody was discontinuous in these 
maps. The monobody was placed in the asymmetric unit using molecular replace- 
ment (using an ensemble of monobody structures, PDB ID: 3UYO, 1FNA, 2QBW 
and 20CE and a homology model of MB-15 based on PDB ID: 3UYO) in Phaser*4. 
At this point, well-defined electron density was observed for the entire complex. 
The atomic model was constructed using Coot and improved through iterative 
cycles of refinement using CNS and PHENIX****”. Model validation was performed 
with MolProbity*®. Each unit cell contains one ICMT-monobody complex. Data 
collection, phasing, and refinement statistics are shown in Extended Data Table 1. 
The structure of ICMT in the absence of the monobody (space group C222) 
was determined by molecular replacement using the refined 2.3 A resolution 
structure of ICMT from the monobody complex as a search model in Phaser**. 
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X-ray diffraction from the crystal of ICMT without monobody was anisotropic 
and the dataset was truncated to 4.2 A resolution along b* using the Diffraction 
Anisotropy Server®’. The electron density maps from Phaser showed continuous 
electron density throughout the model and indicated slight tilting of M5. The 
model was adjusted accordingly in Coot and refined in Phenix***’. A composite 
simulated-annealing omit-electron density map was constructed using Phenix®* 
and this map confirmed that the only discernable difference in the overall struc- 
ture was the tilting of M5 (Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 3e). Molecular graphics 
figures were prepared using PyMOL (http://www.pymol.org). 
Enzymatic assay. The catalytic activity of ICMT was measured using a previously 
described assay, with slight modifications, to monitor [*H]methyl incorporation 
into biotin-S-farnesyl-L-cysteine (BFC)!"!. For these assays, ICMT was either 
purified (as described above; using 0.2mM DMNG detergent) or present as a GFP- 
fusion protein in HEK293-cell lysate!” (GFP was fused to the N terminus and an 
AAEGEFF tag was present on the C terminus). For experiments using GFP-tagged 
ICMT, the preparation of the cell lysate and the determination of the ICMT con- 
centration from the GFP fluorescence were as previously described’. The enzyme, 
either as purified ICMT in DMNG detergent or as GFP-ICMT in HEK293-cell 
lysate, was diluted into reaction buffer containing 150 mM NaCl, 5mM MgCh, 
1mM DTT and 100mM HEPES pH 7.4 to yield an ICMT protein concentration of 
approximately 10 nM. For experiments using purified protein, the reaction buffer 
was supplemented with 101M DMNG. For the initial velocity curves, the data were 
fitted using GraphPad Prism 7 software as previously described!”. For experiments 
used to study the effect of the monobody on activity (Extended Data Fig. 2f, g), 
enzymatic assays were performed with varying concentrations of monobody, a 
fixed amount (~10nM) of enzyme, 511M BFC and 441M AdoMet, using either 
purified beetle ICMT or one of the following GFP-tagged ICMT orthologues in 
HEK293 cell lysate: beetle ICMT, human ICMT or Anopheles gambiae ICMT™. 
For initial velocity curves, the data were fitted to the following models using 
least-squares nonlinear regression with GraphPad Prism 7 software: (1) for the 
initial velocity versus AdoMet concentration curves, a Michaelis-Menten model 
was used, Y= VinaxX/(Km + X); (2) for the initial velocity versus BFC concentra- 
tion curves when substrate inhibition was not observed, an allosteric-sigmoidal 
model was used, Y= VinaxX"/(Knatf’ + X"); and (3) for the initial velocity versus 
BFC concentration curves when substrate inhibition was observed, an allosteric- 
sigmoidal model that takes into account substrate inhibition was used, Y= VinaxX"/ 
(Knail’ + X"(1 + X"/K;")). In these equations Y is the initial velocity, X is the 
substrate concentration, h is the Hill coefficient, Vinax is the maximum enzyme 
velocity, Knap and Ky, are the concentrations of half-maximal velocity for sigmoidal 
and Michaelis-Menten models, respectively, and K; is the inhibition constant. For 
experiments where the concentration of BFC was varied, 5\1M AdoMet was used. 
For experiments where the concentration of AdoMet was varied, 441M BFC was 
used. To account for the background activity due to endogenous human ICMT in 
the HEK293 cell lysate, initial velocity curves were constructed using lysate from 
cells transfected with GFP alone and subtracted for all analyses. The effective BFC 
concentration was corrected for the small amount of BFC that binds to plasticware 
used in the assay as described”. 
FSEC and western analysis of ICMT using a cleavable M2-M3 linker. cDNA 
encoding beetle ICMT was cloned into the pNGFP-EU expression vector” using 
the EcoRI and SalI restriction sites to create an ICMT construct with a 6x His 
tag and GFP fused to the N terminus (His-GFP-ICMT). A PreScission protease 
(PS) cleavage site and several flanking amino acids were inserted into the loop 
between the M2 and M3 helices (introduced between Asn58 and Glu59 to yield 
the final sequence Asn58-SGSSGSLEVLEQGPSAGGSAGAAS-Glu59, 
where the underlined region is the PS site) using standard molecular biology 
techniques. These constructs, with or without the cleavage site, were expressed 
by transient transfection in HEK293 cells (~1.5 x 10° cells using Lipofectamine 
2000, Invitrogen). HEK293 cells were obtained from ATCC and were not tested 


for mycoplasma contamination. The cells were pelleted (500g), 48h after trans- 
fection and re-suspended in 30011 of buffer consisting of 50 mM NaH2PO,, 
pH7.5, 190mM NaCl, 10mM KCl, 20mM DTT, 200,.M AdoHcy, 40mM dodecyl 
maltoside (DDM, Anatrace) detergent and 1:500 dilution of Protease Inhibitor 
Cocktail Set III, EDTA-free (CalBiochem). Samples were rotated for 1h at 4°C to 
allow detergent extraction of ICMT from membranes, and then were centrifuged 
at 20,800g for 1h at 4°C. The supernatants, which contained detergent-solubilized 
ICMT, were divided into two portions. PreScission protease (2 |1g; made in-house, 
but available from GE Healthcare) was added to one portion. The samples were 
incubated for 2h at 4°C and analysed by anti-His western blot (Anti-Hisg antibody, 
Roche Cat. # 04905318001) and by FSEC”®, using a Superose 6 column (GE 
Healthcare). The running buffer for FSEC was 20 mM NaH2PO,, pH 7.5, 190 mM 
NaCl, 10mM KCl, 5mM DTT and 1mM DDM. 

Data availability. Atomic coordinates and structure factors have been deposited in 
the Protein Data Bank (PDB) with accession numbers 5V7P (ICMT-monobody) 
and 5VG9 (ICMT alone). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | The structure identifies functions for key 
residues. ICMT is displayed as a progression from primary sequence 
alignment, to the effects of scanning mutagenesis (bar graphs), to observed 
secondary structure (a-helices depicted as ribbons), to the assigned role of 
amino acids. Results from scanning mutagenesis experiments’ are plotted 
above the sequence alignment as a bar graph showing the reduction of 
specific activity in comparison to wild-type ICMT, with 0% representing 
wild-type activity and 100% reflecting no detectable activity (indicated by 
a horizontal dashed line). The inset key denotes the colouring of the bar 
graph according to the functional role of the amino acid inferred from 

the atomic structure. Labelled brackets above the secondary structure 
denote the general function of the indicated regions of the primary 
sequence. In the bar graph: magenta, amino acids that contact AdoHcy; 
red, amino acids that line the lipid-binding cavity; blue, arginine residues 
that are proposed to form hydrogen bonds with the carboxylate of the 
prenylcysteine substrate, and the residues that position them; grey, 
residues proposed to form hydrogen bonds to the methyl of AdoHcy in the 
transition state; hydrogen bonds made with backbone atoms are indicated 


by parentheses surrounding the amino acid label. The mutagenesis 

data are derived from experiments using A. gambiae ICMT”, and are 
normalized for expression level. Except where noted, the mutations were 
alanine substitutions. In some cases, leucine substitutions (L) were made 
(for example, when the wild-type amino acid was a glycine or alanine). 
The data represent triplicate measurements for each mutation and the 
mean s.d. is 11%. Gaps in the bar graph indicate amino acid positions 
that were not analysed by mutagenesis. Based on size-exclusion 
chromatography that was performed for each of the mutants, only the 
E141A mutation was found to be notably destabilizing (asterisk). A few 
mutations increased the activity relative to wild-type; these are shown as 
exhibiting 0% reduction in activity. The amino acid sequences included 
in the alignment are: T: castaneum ICMT (beetle ICMT), human (Hs), 
A. gambiae (Ag), Saccharomyces cerevisiae (Sc), and Arabidopsis thaliana 
(At) (UniProt accession numbers: D6WJ77, 060725, Q7PXA7, P32584 
and Q93W54, respectively). The alignment is coloured according to the 
ClustalW convention. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Enzymatic activity and monobody inhibition 
of beetle ICMT. a, Schematic of the ICMT reaction. The shaded region 
represents the endoplasmic reticulum membrane; R, the protein portion 
of the substrate. In the minimal substrate AGGC, R is an acetyl group. For 
BEC, R is a biotin group. b-e, Activity of beetle ICMT, purified in DUNG 
detergent (b, c) or in cell lysate (d, e), shown as a plot of the formation of 
BFC-[*H]methyl ester as a function of BFC concentration (b, d) 

or AdoMet concentration (c, e). For assays using HEK293 cells (d, e), 
ICMT was expressed as a fusion protein with GFP in order to quantify 
the amount of enzyme in the cell lysate (Methods). f, Kinetic parameters 
determined from the curves in b-e. Best-fit values (calculated in 
GraphPad Prism 7) are reported with the standard error of the fit. 

We observed a degree of substrate inhibition at higher concentrations 


log [monobody] (uM) 


of BFC (K; ~40|1M) when using ICMT in detergent (b, f), which may 

be due to the dispersive nature of BFC when it exceeds the detergent 
concentration (10,1M). g, Dose-response curve showing the inhibitory 
effects of the monobody on the activity of purified beetle ICMT in 
detergent. h, Comparison of the effects of the monobody on the activities 
of beetle, human, and A. gambiae ICMT in HEK293 cell lysates. 
GFP-ICMT fusion proteins were used for the three orthologues and the 
concentration of each enzyme was determined using the fluorescence 

of GFP (Methods). The monobody inhibited beetle ICMT with an ICs 
of ~7 1M in this assay, whereas no detectable inhibition of human or 

A. gambiae ICMT was observed. Individual data points are shown on the 
graphs (b-e, g, h). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Electron density maps and crystal lattice. 

a, Stereo representation of the electron density for the IC MT-monobody 
complex (blue mesh, 2F,-F., countoured at 1.10, calculated from 35 to 
2.3 A resolution) drawn around the atomic model (stick representation). 
The monobody is coloured magenta; ICMT is tan. b, Electron density for 
the lipid in the active site from a composite simulated-annealing omit- 
electron density map (2F,-F,, contoured at 1o and calculated from 35 to 
2.3 A resolution). The density would accommodate a geranylgeranyl lipid 
(orange sticks), as shown here. c, Electron density (blue mesh; 2F,-F, map 
contoured at 1c) for ordered monoolein lipids (magenta sticks) around 
ICMT. Monoolein lipids surround the transmembrane region of ICMT 


monobody 


and collectively resemble a bilayer with typical thickness (arrows). The 
positioning of monoolein lipids in the vicinity of the M4—M5 connector 
(yellow) is consistent with the hypothesis that the enzyme would cause 

a slight depression in the membrane in this region, as illustrated in 
Extended Data Fig. 9. d, Crystal lattice in the ICMT-monobody complex, 
with ICMT coloured and the monobody in grey. e, A composite omit- 
electron-density map (2F,-F,, contoured at lo and calculated from 35 to 
4.0 A resolution) for the X-ray structure of ICMT without the monobody. 
The composite omit maps, which reduce model bias, were obtained using 
Phenix*®. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Interactions with the M5-M6 connector, 
interactions with active site arginine residues and cross-section of the 
active site. a, Interactions between the M5-M6 and M7-M8 connectors. 
The side chains of Glu141 (on M5) and Lys153 (on the M5-M6 connector) 
form hydrogen bonds (dashed lines) that cap the C-terminal end of 

M7 and the N-terminal end of M8, respectively. Portions of the amino 
acids involved are drawn as sticks. Parentheses indicate hydrogen bonds 
made with backbone atoms. Grey, carbon; blue, nitrogen; red, oxygen. 
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b, Hydrogen-bonding network involving Arg173 and Arg246. Bonds 
(dashed lines) are made with surrounding amino acids (labelled sticks) 
and two water molecules (red spheres) in the active site. c, Cutaway view 
of the molecular surface of ICMT (grey), showing labelled regions of the 
active site. The view is approximately orthogonal to that shown in Fig. 2a. 
AdoHcy is drawn as sticks; approximate boundaries of the membrane are 
indicated by horizontal bars. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The M4-M5 connector. a, Close up view grey. b, The N-terminal end of the M5 helix is capped by Ser128. The side 


of the M4-M5 connector with side chains depicted as sticks. ICMT is chain of Ser128 is shown in stick representation, with the hydrogen bond 
predominately grey, with the M4—M5 connector coloured yellow. Amino to the backbone nitrogen atom of Tyr131 indicated by a dotted line. 


acids that interact with Phe123 (Ile64, Leu71 and Phe107) are coloured 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The M1-M2 portion of ICMT is an integral 
part of the enzyme. a, The GXXXG packing motif between helices M1 
and M3 of ICMT. Residues on M1 and M3 that make contacts between 
these helices are drawn as sticks and coloured magenta. Because the M1 
and M2 helices are not present in S. cerevisiae ICMT, we hypothesize 

that the GXXXG motif in the first transmembrane helix of yeast ICMT 
(equivalent to M3 of beetle ICMT) may cause dimerization of the yeast 
enzyme through packing of these helices*’, whereas ICMT enzymes 

that contain M1 and M2, which include human and beetle ICMT, are 
monomeric. The location of a PreScission protease cleavage site (PS site) 
that was introduced at Asn58, in the connection between the M2 and M3 
helices, for experiments outlined in this figure, is indicated. b, Anti-His 
western blot showing that this cleavage site can be cleaved by PreScission 
protease. In this experiment, ICMT was expressed in HEK293 cells with an 
N-terminal His—GFP tag (His-GFP-ICMT), with or without the cleavage 


Elution Time (min) 


site. The addition of PreScission protease to detergent-solubilized sample 4 
(His-GFP-ICMT with the cleavage site), but not control samples 1-3, 
results in a cleavage product consisting of His-GFP followed by amino 
acids 1-58 of ICMT (His-GFP-ICMT 1-58), which is detected by anti- 
His western blot. This confirms that the loop connecting the M2 and M3 
helices is cut by the protease. Samples 1-3 are control experiments, as 
indicated. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. c, FSEC profiles 
of the samples evaluated by western blot in b and numbered accordingly. 
Elution volumes for the void, His-GFP-ICMT and free GFP are indicated 
on the plot for sample 1. The cleavage of the M2-M3 loop by PreScission 
protease does not alter the elution profile (sample 4) in comparison to the 
other samples, which indicates that the cleaved portion (His-GFP-ICMT 
1-58) is associated with the remainder of the enzyme via non-covalent 
interactions. No replicates of these experiments were performed. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Comparison of ICMT and MaMTase. (bracketed); elsewhere there is low sequence similarity. Asterisks indicate 
a, Sequence alignment between beetle ICMT, human ICMT, and MaMTase —_ amino acids of ICMT that contact AdoHcy; surrounding parentheses, 
(referred to as Ma-ICMT in ref. 16). In the alignment, red colouring where present, indicate that hydrogen bonds are made with backbone 
indicates identical residues and pink indicates similar residues. The atoms. b-d, Superposition of the structures of beetle ICMT and MaMTase, 
secondary structures of ICMT and MaMTase (PDB ID: 4A2N) are shown shown from three vantage points in cartoon representations. [CMT 
above and below the alignment, respectively. The region of highest is coloured according to the colouring of its secondary structure in a; 
sequence conservation corresponds to the cofactor-binding domain MaMtTase is coloured grey. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Comparison of the active sites of ICMT, 
MaMtTase and MaSR1. a, Two orientations of the overall structure of 
ICMT are shown with the active site depicted as a molecular surface. The 
portion that binds AdoHcy is coloured cyan and is partially transparent 
to reveal a stick representation of the cofactor. The cavity that would be 
exposed to the membrane and forms the presumed binding site of the 
prenylcysteine moiety of the substrate is coloured orange. An arrow marks 
a pathway by which the prenyl group of the substrate could reach the 
active site via the membrane. Horizontal lines denote the approximate 
boundaries of the endoplasmic reticulum membrane. b, Overall structure 
of MaMTase (PDB ID: 4A2N) shown in two orientations, obtained by 
superposing with ICMT. A cavity, denoting the active site, is drawn as 

a molecular surface. The portion in which AdoHcy binds is coloured 
cyan; the remainder is dark grey and is likely to represent the binding 

site of its biological substrates, which are unknown. Structural elements 
are coloured as for ICMT in a. The cavity is exposed to the membrane 


on the opposite side of the enzyme relative to ICMT. Instead of a crevice 
between the magenta- and dark-blue-coloured helices like ICMT (H2 and 
H5 of MaMTase, which roughly correspond to M5 and M8 of ICMT, 
respectively), MaMTase has a crevice between H1 (light blue) and H2 
(magenta), suggesting that its substrates access it from the ‘right’ (arrow) 
rather than from the ‘left. In ICMT, this route is blocked by the M4-M5 
linker. The dimensions of the cavity in MaMTase and its exposure to 

the membrane suggest that the substrates of MaMTase are hydrophobic 
molecules that are smaller than a farnesyl or geranylgeranyl prenyl group. 
c, Overall structure of the prokaryotic integral membrane sterol reductase 
MaSR1 (PDB ID: 4QUV)!®. The orientation is based on superposition of 
the cofactor-binding domain with ICMT, with corresponding colouring. 
The carbon atoms of a bound NADPH cofactor are coloured cyan. 

A crevice between the magenta and dark blue-coloured helices may serve 
as access for lipophilic sterol substrates!* (arrow). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Proposed reaction cycle for ICMT. Major 
steps along the reaction coordinate (I-V). From the AdoHcy-bound 

state (I), a hinged displacement of the M6-M7 connector loop (II) 

allows release of AdoHcy and exchange for AdoMet from the cytosol 
(III). The C-terminal prenyl group of the substrate is located within the 
endoplasmic reticulum membrane before methylation, as depicted for 
KRAS4B in the figure, and approaches the enzyme by 2D diffusion within 
the membrane. The prenylcysteine reaches the active site by passing 


between the M5 and M8 helices (coloured magenta and blue, respectively). 


In the ternary complex (IV), substrate-enzyme contacts are limited to 
interactions with the prenyl group and the C-terminal carboxylate, giving 
rise to specificity for these elements within the context of a wide range 

of protein substrates. A cytosolic cleft above the M5-M8 crevice that 
leads to the active site accommodates the polar C-terminal peptide of 


protein substrates (for example, the polybasic region of KRAS4B, coloured 
blue). The inhibitory monobody occupies this region. Catalysis proceeds 
from the ternary complex, and the product, made more lipophilic by 
methylation and neutralization of a negative charge, is able to diffuse into 
the membrane (V). ICMT is shown as a cartoon with helices drawn as 
cylinders and the AdoHcy or AdoMet cofactors depicted as cyan sticks. 

A black sphere indicates the methyl group of AdoMet. Prenylated KRAS4B 
(based on PDB ID: 5TAR*) is depicted as a molecular surface and 
coloured according to electrostatic potential (red, negative; blue, positive) 
with its prenyl group shown as orange spheres. The endoplasmic reticulum 
membrane is depicted in grey and curved in the vicinity of the active site 
to suggest that the enzyme might modulate the local distribution of lipid 
molecules to facilitate substrate access. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection, phasing and refinement statistics 


Data Collection 
Space group 
Wavelength (A) 
Cell dimensions: 
a, b, c (A) 
a, B, y (°) 
Resolution (A) 
No. of crystals 
Rmerae (7%) 
Roim (%) 
I/ol 
Completeness (%) 
Redundancy 
SIRAS Phasing 
No. of sites 
Phasing Power (iso / ano) 
Reutiis (iSO / ano) (%) 
Figure of Merit (acentric / 
centric) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 
No. of reflections 
Rwork (%) 
Riree (%) 
No. atoms 
Protein 
Ligands 
Water 
Average B-factors (A’) 
Protein 
Ligands 
Water 
Ramachandran (%) 
Favoured 
Outliers 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 
Clash Score 


ICMT-monobody 
Native 
APS 24-ID-C 
P21212, 
0.9790 


40.6, 87.7, 147.7 
90, 90, 90 


91.2.3 ©.34-2.3) 


1 
20.6 (97.9) 
6.2 (29.5) 
13.3 (2.5) 
97.2 (99.8) 
11.2 (11.1) 


81-2924 29 9} 
23,203 
21.4 (26.9) 
24.6 (32.2) 


3039 
319 
92 


33.4 
58.6 
38.7 


98.1 
0.0 


0.003 
0.595 
2.3 


ICMT-monobody 
SeMet 
APS 23-ID-D 
P2422, 
0.9791 


40.8, 88.7, 148.4 
90, 90, 90 


40 - 3.0 (3.05 - 3.0) 


9 
64.2 (>100.0) 
9.6 (57.0) 
15.5 (2.0) 
100.0 (100.0) 
45.7 (47.9) 
30-4.0A 
5 
0.129 / 0.292 
95.5/97.5 
0.183 / 0.047 


LETTER 


ICMT 
Native 
APS 23-ID-D 
C222, 
1.0332 


51.6, 123.6, 236.1 
90, 90, 90 
33 - 4.0 (4.07 - 4.0) 
1 
7.1 (>100.0) 
1.2 (34.0) 
85 (3.0) 
100.0 (100.0) 
34.6 (35.6) 


33 - 4.0 (5.0 - 4.0) 
6,119 
36.9 (45.0) 
38.9 (42.2) 


2250 
26 


209.6 
200.7 


97.3 
0.0 


0.004 
0.745 
24 


Data collection statistics are from HKL3000 (ref. 32); phasing statistics are from SHARP®%; refinement statistics are from PHENIX?°. CC1/2 is defined in ref. 42; Clash Score is defined in ref. 38. 
Rsym= |li — <li>|/X |i, where </i> is the average intensity of symmetry-equivalent reflections. Phasing power=r.m.s. (|F|/c), where |F| is the heavy-atom structure-factor amplitude and « is the 
residual lack of closure error (r.m.s. is root mean square). Reujis is the mean-residual lack-of-closure error divided by the dispersive or anomalous difference. R-factor = S |Fo—F,|/E |Fo|, where F, and 
Fare the observed and calculated structure factors, respectively. Rfree =R-factor calculated using a subset (~5%) of reflection data chosen randomly and omitted throughout refinement. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate the highest-resolution shells and their statistics. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25017 


Corrigendum: Reductions in global 
biodiversity loss predicted from 


conservation spending 


Anthony Waldron, Daniel C. Miller, Dave Redding, 
Arne Mooers, Tyler S. Kuhn, Nate Nibbelink, 
J. Timmons Roberts, Joseph A. Tobias & John L. Gittleman 


Nature 551, 364-367 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature24295 


In the Abstract of this Letter, the following sentence: ‘Here we demon- 
strate such a model, and empirically quantify how conservation invest- 
ment between 1996 and 2008 reduced biodiversity loss in 109 countries 
(signatories to the Convention on Biological Diversity and Sustainable 
Development Goals), by a median average of 29% per country should 
have read: “Here we demonstrate such a model, and empirically quantify 
how conservation investment reduced biodiversity loss in 109 countries 
(signatories to the Convention on Biological Diversity and Sustainable 
Development Goals), by a median average of 29% per country between 
1996 and 2008. This has been corrected online. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature24663 


Erratum: Observation of 

the hyperfine spectrum of 
antihydrogen 

M. Ahmadi, B. X. R. Alves, C. J. Baker, W. Bertsche, 

E. Butler, A. Capra, C. Carruth, C. L. Cesar, M. Charlton, 

S. Cohen, R. Collister, S. Eriksson, A. Evans, N. Evetts, 

J. Fajans, T. Friesen, M. C. Fujiwara, D. R. Gill, A. Gutierrez, 
J.S. Hangst, W. N. Hardy, M. E. Hayden, C. A. Isaac, A. Ishida, 
M. A. Johnson, S. A. Jones, S. Jonsell, L. Kurchaninov, 

N. Madsen, M. Mathers, D. Maxwell, J. T. K. McKenna, 

S. Menary, J. M. Michan, T. Momose, J. J. Munich, 

P. Nolan, K. Olchanski, A. Olin, P. Pusa, C. @. Rasmussen, 
F. Robicheaux, R. L. Sacramento, M. Sameed, E. Sarid, 

D. M. Silveira, S. Stracka, G. Stutter, C. So, T. D. Tharp, 

J. E. Thompson, R. I. Thompson, D. P. van der Werf & 

J.S. Wurtele 


Nature 548, 66-69 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature23446 


Owing to a technical error, author J. S. Wurtele was listed incorrectly 
as a corresponding author instead of author J. S. Hangst in the HTML 
version of this Letter (the PDF version was correct). This has been 
corrected online. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25160 


Erratum: Genetic effects on gene 
expression across human tissues 


GTEx Consortium 


Nature 550, 204-213 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature24277 


In the HTML version of this Article, the GTEx Consortium author 
list shown underneath the title was incorrectly displayed as: “GTEx 
Consortium, Lead analysts:, Laboratory, Data Analysis & Coordinating 
Center (LDACC):, NIH program management:, Biospecimen 
collection:, Pathology:, eQTL manuscript working group:, Alexis 
Battle, Christopher D. Brown, Barbara E. Engelhardt & Stephen 
B. Montgomery’ instead of “GTEx Consortium’ (with a link to the 
complete author list at the bottom of the page). This has been corrected 
online. 
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CHOMBOSAN/ALAMY 


TECHNOLOGY TC 
WATCHIN 2016 


Thought leaders reveal the technologies and topics likely to 
transform life-science research in the year ahead. 


The Internet of Things has transformed many aspects of our lives and is now, along with other breakout technologies, poised to transform life-science research. 


Recoding the 
genome 


Geneticist, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


gene-editing tool CRISPR, it is not that 

efficient or precise. It’s hard to make 
many changes at once. My lab has set the 
record so far — making 62 modifications to the 
genome ofa single cell — but we have compel- 
ling applications that need a greater number of 
simultaneous changes. Now, however, we have 
the technologies required to make this feasible. 


i all the excitement surrounding the 


‘Codon recoding’ is a completely generic 
way to make any organism resistant to most 
or all viruses and requires tens of thousands 
of precise changes per cell. Each codon, a 
section of DNA three bases long, such as TTG, 
corresponds to a specific amino acid, such as 
leucine, or a translational signal (start, stop 
and so on). Given that there are six codons 
for the leucine, we can switch any one for 
another, taking advantage of the redundancy 
built into the genetic code. Once done with 
those swaps, we delete the gene for the leucine 
transfer RNA (tRNA) that matches up with the 
swapped-out codons, so the cell can no longer 
recognize that sequence. 

Now, when a virus infects a cell that has all 
of these codons recoded, it cannot translate 
its proteins from its messenger RNA because 
of the missing tRNA, and the virus will die. 


Viruses are not that robust; it doesn’t take 
much to throw them out of whack. 

To make multiple, precise changes at once, 
we use the multiplexed automated genome 
engineering (MAGE) technique. Short 
segments of genetic material containing the 
precise base-pair changes you want to make 
are introduced into cells that are prevented 
from making DNA-mismatch repairs. 
After a few rounds of cellular replication 
the changes are incorporated fully into the 
bacterial genome. 

Theoretically, this can be done in every 
organism for which viruses are a prob- 
lem — microorganisms used in the dairy 
industry and agriculturally important plants 
and animals. In addition, researchers could 
make virus-resistant pigs whose organs can 
be used for transplants, and virus-resistant 
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>» human cells to use for producing pharma- 
ceuticals and vaccines. 

What is really gee whiz here is that you have 
the potential to make an organism resistant 
to all viruses — even viruses that have never 
been studied. But there are many other things 
that recoding can accomplish. Pamela Silver 
at Harvard Medical School and Daniel Gibson 
at Synthetic Genomics in La Jolla, California, 
have collaborated to develop another recod- 
ing technology to improve vaccine strains of 
Salmonella typhimurium. 

Researchers could also recode an organism 
to incorporate non-standard amino acids in 
proteins to enable chemistries that don’t exist in 
current organisms: amino acids that fluoresce, 
resemble nucleic acids or form unusual bonds. 
Whole new dimensions of biochemistry 
emerge when you are not limited to the univer- 
sal and ordinary 20 amino acids. Jason Chin’s 
lab at the MRC Laboratory of Molecular Biol- 
ogy in Cambridge, UK, is using this approach 
to make precise alterations at the molecular 
level of well-known proteins in fruit flies. 

Last, but not least, recoding provides a 
potent strategy for bio-containment. Ifa virus- 
resistant organism were to escape, even if they 
werent ‘bad’ for the environment, they would 
take over natural niches and ‘wir. Using one 
of these non-standard amino acids, you can 
engineer an organism that can grow only if 
it is given that certain nutrient. The result is 
an ‘escape-proof’ strategy for experimental 
organisms used in the laboratory. 


Ta) 
| 

| 

| 


XIAOWEI ZHUANG 
Mapping the 
transcriptome 


Director, Center for Advanced Imaging, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


new global initiative to identify all cell 
types in the human body and map their 
spatial organization — the recently 
launched Human Cell Atlas (HCA) initia- 
tive — is a grand goal. A project of this scale 
will need many complementary technologies. 
Single-cell RNA sequencing is a powerful 
way to identify different cell types and an 
important tool for creating the HCA, but it 
requires taking a tissue apart into individual 
cells and then isolating the RNA. What's not 
preserved is the spatial context of cells in a 
tissue — how they are organized and interact. 
Wei like a technology that can provide this 
spatial context by imaging the transcription 
profiles of cells in intact tissue. My lab is devel- 
oping MERFISH, or multiplexed error-robust 
fluorescence in situ hybridization, an image- 
based, single-cell transcriptomics approach. 
MERFISH uses error-robust barcodes 
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© Decode RNA 


The molecular barcodes 
are 16-bit numbers, and 
they are read one 
position at a time. 


TRANSCRIPTOME 
MAPPING 


Xiaowei Zhuang's MERFISH 
method reads molecular barcodes 
bit by bit to reconstruct the identity 
and position of mRNAs in a cell. 


to identify each different type of RNA in 
the cell, and combinatorial labelling and 
sequential imaging to detect these barcodes 
in a massively multiplexed manner (see 
“Transcriptome mapping’). 

We've already demonstrated the ability 
to image 1,000 different messenger RNAs 
(mRNAs) in single cells. With further develop- 
ment, MERFISH has the potential to detect the 
whole transcriptome in cells in intact tissues. 

This spatially resolved RNA-profiling data 
will give us a physical picture for the HCA — we 
can image individual cells, categorize them by 
their gene-expression profiles and map their 
spatial organization. It can be combined with 
data on the morphology and function of cells 
obtained by other imaging technologies to fur- 
ther enrich that picture. 

At the moment, our picture of the cell atlas 
is mostly incomplete. If you don't have a global 
picture, you just don’t know what you are 
missing — let alone how to design effective 
therapeutics to intervene in the case of disease. 


ELAINE MARL 
Boosting 
vaccines 


Co-executive director, Institute for 
Genomic Medicine, Nationwide 
Children’s Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


7 


ancer 


researchers want to know which of the 
mutated proteins encoded by the cancer 
genome are capable of eliciting an immune 
response in a given individual. Such pro- 
teins, called neo-antigens, could be utilized to 


| n the field of cancer immunogenomics, 


2018 


C1) Label and image 


develop personalized cancer vaccines or indi- 
cate other treatments. 

One exciting technology that could be used 
to study these neo-antigens is CyTOE, a so- 
called mass-cytometry method for identifying 
cells that express specific proteins. 

In typical flow cytometry, researchers mix 
antibodies labelled with a fluorescent molecule 
with cells to tag proteins of interest. Then the 
cells are analysed, one by one, to measure their 
relative abundances on the basis of those pro- 
teins. CyTOF replaces the limited handful of 
fluorescent tags with metallic labels that are 
detected in a mass spectrometer — 100 or 
more different labels at once, compared with 
perhaps a dozen in the case of flow cytometry. 

This technology could transform the field 
of cancer immunogenomics, by enabling 
researchers to work out which neo-antigens 
produced by an individual’s cancerous cells 
are the most abundant and most likely to elicit 
a strong reaction from the immune system. 
Researchers could then use that information 
to create personalized anti-cancer ‘vaccines. 
These, used in combination with new cancer 
drugs that release the brakes on the immune 
system, could put people with cancer in a posi- 
tion to fight off their own disease. 

But for any given neo-antigen predicted by 
the genome, it’s guesswork as to whether it will 
elicit a significant immune response. Cy TOF 
gives us insight into that question, by letting 
us quantify the binding strengths of multiple 
predicted peptides to the person's T cells. 

And it’s not just for cancer genomics. Cy TOF 
can be used to track the abundance and make- 
up of any suite of proteins produced by cells, 
as long as you can find antibodies to bind 
your proteins of interest. It’s allowing us to ask 
questions at the protein level in a much more 
multidimensional and precise way than before. 
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Linking genotype 
and phenotype 


Systems biologist, Institute of Molecular 
Systems Biology, ETH Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


( learly, we're living in a very interesting 
time — there is an enormous amount 
of high-quality genomic information 

on genetic variability. At the same time, we 

can collect masses of health-related data on 
the human population, ranging from the num- 
ber of steps taken in a day to blood pressure 
and clinical imaging. The trick is to relate the 
two to each other. Especially in medicine, if 

we want to translate a genetic variation into a 

treatment, then we need mechanistic insights 

into the processes that are disrupted by disease. 

The key to this link is the analysis of protein 
complexes, which are the functional units of 
cells. How do we go from big data — such as 
the genome of an ovarian tumour — to work- 
ing out which protein complexes are perturbed 
and how? 

One path blends computation and quanti- 
tative proteomics, in which several thousand 


proteins are consistently and accurately 
quantified across cohorts of tumour and 
control samples. Such data sets can now be 
generated using mass-spectrometry tech- 
niques such as SWATH-MS (sequential 
window acquisition of all theoretical mass 
spectra). Complexed proteins would be 
expected to have a high degree of co-var- 
iation — that is, to increase or decrease in 
abundance synchronously. But if the com- 
plex is perturbed and loses subunits owing to 
mutation or structural changes, the subunit 
co-variance would be different. This is one 
way to pinpoint protein complexes that are 
perturbed in cancer. 

Such altered complexes can then be studied 
at the structural level using cryo-electron 
microscopy single-particle analysis or cryo- 
electron tomography (CET), both of which 
can image molecules at a resolution of around 
5-10 angstroms. This is high enough to visu- 
alize how mutations change the composition, 
topology and structure, and by inference the 
function, of the affected complex. 

CET also has the power to reveal how 
structures vary with other modulations, 
such as the addition of a phosphate group 
to the completed molecule. A really signifi- 
cant advance for 2018 is the refinement of 
focused-ion beam milling. This technique 
takes a mammalian cell or tissue section 


TECHS TO WATCH 


that is otherwise too thick for CET and 
mills out a thin window of the cell, such 
that the structure of a particular protein 
complex can be observed in the context of 
the cell. 

Together, these technologies will increase 
our understanding of how a protein complex 
is perturbed at the molecular level in disease. 
And they will illuminate how one would engi- 
neer a drug to destroy it, inactivate it or restore 
its normal activity. 


Extending genome 
sequence analysis 


Reproductive biologist, University of 
California, Davis. 


hen I was entering graduate school, 
I was fascinated by the discovery in 
2000 of acompletely new hormone, 


gonadotropin inhibitory hormone (GnIH), 
that inhibits the reproductive axis when 
animals are stressed. Studies of GnIH are com- 
pletely changing our understanding of how the 
brain regulates reproduction. I thought, “Hell, 
what else don't we know about? When will the 
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next discovery happen that completely changes 
the way we understand reproduction?” 
Today, thanks to high-throughput DNA 
sequencing of genomes and transcriptomes, 
the rate of discovery is rising sharply. It took 
around US$3 billion to sequence the human 


genome 15 years 


its 
ago. It costs a few We ride take 
thousand dollars Ou” shiny new 
today, and the price technologies 
is still falling. This is and reer 
important because them with old- 
it allows us toinves- School’ scientific 
tigate animals not tools to expand 
usually studied in discovery in 
laboratories in the Wdys we never 


ecosystems and hab- 


could before.” 


itats in which they 
have evolved, which has the potential to yield 
more physiologically relevant data. 

Asa reproductive biologist, I am particularly 
excited that this brings us closer to under- 
standing the great symphony — maybe 
cacophony — of mechanisms driving sexual 
behaviour and reproduction. 

We recently used RNA sequencing to get a 
more in-depth view of how the reproductive 
axis in common pigeons responds to stress. 
Chronic stress can disrupt reproduction, and 
we want to know all the ways it can do this. 

We are looking at the activity of every 
gene actively transcribed in the reproductive 
axis — the hypothalamus in the brain, the 
pituitary gland and the gonads — in response 
to stress. This enormous data set has produced 
hundreds of hypotheses to examine the effects 
of stress on what could be newly discovered 
reproductive mechanisms. These will lead us 
towards targets for genetic intervention or 
therapy for the millions of men and women 
who report fertility problems. 

But we can also benefit from taking a step 
back and examining whole animals in the real 
world. For example, feral pigeons could serve 


as powerful models for assessing what effects 
the exposure to hazardous substances in the 
environment, or the ‘expose-ome; has on the 
reproductive axis. Our findings show that free- 
ranging pigeons experience similar exposure 
threats in the environment as humans living in 
the same neighbourhood. We can use pigeons 
as canaries were once used in coal mines, as 
bioindicators of hazardous substances in the 
environment. Sequencing techniques can then 
allow us to determine how those exposures 
affect the well-conserved reproductive system. 

We can take our shiny new technologies 
and marry them with ‘old-school scientific 
tools to expand discovery in ways we never 
could before. We could look at pigeons in 
their environment in real time, characterize 
changes in their genomes and proteomes and 
see the effects on reproduction. We are the 
natural historians, at the level of the gene, of 
our time. 


VIVIENNE MING 
Making an Internet 
of Scientific Things 


Theoretical neuroscientist and executive 
chair, Socos Labs, Berkeley, California. 


r | Vhe Internet of Things, all of those 
Internet-enabled devices that are 
becoming so common in homes 

today — Alexa, Google Home, Nest thermo- 

stats, smartphones — they are the sensors 
and actuators of a massive swarm intelli- 
gence. We think of a single Alexa device, the 

Internet-connected smart assistant devel- 

oped by Amazon, as a lone personal assistant, 

but it is more accurate to recognize it as part 
of a massively distributed multisensor array 
extending into millions of homes and feeding 


Devices such as this Apple Watch are inspiring the development of an Internet of Scientific Things. 
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an enormous experimentation system that is 
the true Alexa. Rather than millions of indi- 
vidual robots, it is a single artificial intelligence 
(AI) that is constantly learning about the world, 
with the actions of one family influencing its 
exploration, and exploitation, of another. 

Those distributed intelligences are 
transforming our lives, but they could also be 
transformative in the sciences. I would like 
for, and believe we are ready for, researchers to 
begin collaborating on a distributed Internet 
of Scientific Things (IoST) — an open system 
for connecting distributed sensors and actua- 
tors to a powerful machine-learning platform 
driving global-scale experiments. Even simple 
versions of this system have enormous power. 
Google found that its smartphones could 
pick up on early symptoms of Parkinson's 
disease from changes in gait detected by the 
phone's accelerometer and gyroscope. Using 
an expanded set of smartphone sensors, my 
team was able to predict the onset of manic 
episodes in people with bipolar disorder. But 
right now, that sort of experimental power is 
inaccessible to most scientists. 

Imagine if researchers could access data from 
smartphones, smartwatches and appliances 
running IoST apps, along with more conven- 
tional sensors used in experiments around 
the world? Add to that AI systems mining for 
relevant published research and data already 
out there in your field. Similar to how cur- 
rent commercial AI identifies hidden business 
connections for salespeople, the AI of an IoST 
would augment the work of scientists hunting 
for data relevant to their fields. What if my neu- 
roimaging software was directly plugged into 
an IoST platform and made data accessible in 
real-time, not just to my lab, but to everyone 
in my field and beyond? Or, logging into the 
platform to discover the activity of five new 
researchers that you should meet. Imagine that. 

Admittedly, there are scary elements of these 
massively distributed systems. Will certain 
organizations have restrictive control over the 
data? Will findings from these new platforms 
go through traditional scientific publish- 
ers, through companies such as Alibaba or 
Amazon, or through open-access platforms 
like GitHub and arXiv? Serious issues of access 
and research ethics must be addressed, but 
transformation is looming. 

Already, individual labs and researchers 
are leveraging the possibilities. But the scien- 
tific community must take the lead. If we, as 
scientists, build these systems ourselves, we 
can make publishing more egalitarian, data 
collection more sharable, and science more 
transparent. Otherwise, someone else will 
build it for us. But the amazing tradition that is 
science should not be obfuscated in the hands 
of just a few people. m 
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BY TRACI WATSON 


rchaeologist Louise Hitchcock went 
Ae Israel in 2017 to look for artefacts 

from the Iron Age. She also found 
something else — a large dog who wormed 
his way into her heart. 

The mongrel was skinny and skittish when 
he appeared at the dig site where Hitchcock, 
who studies Greek prehistory at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne in Australia, was working. A 
previous owner had apparently dumped him, 
and no local family wanted him. “I liked him, 
and I just couldn't let him be abandoned again,” 
Hitchcock says. Apprehensively, she shipped 
him home. 

Today, the 35-kilogram saluki mix, who is 
named Fred, enjoys a life of walks and belly 
rubs. Although he was fearful and occasion- 
ally aggressive in Israel, he has since become 
mellow and friendly, Hitchcock says. “He will 
now go up to strangers and want to have his 
neck scratched.” 

Like Hitchcock, many researchers spend 
substantial time in the field, where they might 
confront large numbers of apparently homeless 
cats and dogs. For some scientists, animals that 
wander up to a research site provide welcome 
companionship. But they can also pose a direct 
threat to scientific projects (see ‘Hounded and 
harassed’). 


WILD ROVERS 

Free-roaming ‘street dogs’ number perhaps 
300 million globally, says Andrew Rowan, 
chief scientific officer at the Humane Society 
of the United States, based in Washington DC. 
Studies of ‘street cat’ numbers are limited, 
but Rowan’s self-described “crude estimate” 
of the worldwide cat total is 700 million; this 
includes cats that live in a community setting 
and those claimed by humans. 


Peeping tom: a street cat looks on as an archaeologist examines a stone wall in Thasos, Greece. Inevitably, some of these street animals 
are hurt or sick, prompting some scientists 
| ANIMAL PHILANTHROPY | to intervene or even to adopt one. Yet help- 


ing a suffering creature while in the field is not 


always easy. Time is often limited, and a step 
en rien S 1 that would be simple at home, such as taking 
an injured animal to a vet, can be daunting ina 
region where such services are scarce. 
But social media — which provides easy 
1S a WW. 1S er awa access to information and resources — anda 
growing global network of voluntary groups 
have eased the path for scientists who are 


Cats and dogs that live on or around field sites can become _*eubled by the plight of needy animals. 


The lives of free-roaming animals — and 


cherished companions, but adopting them can be tricky. local attitudes towards them — vary | 
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> enormously. In parts of the Caribbean, 
street dogs are well nourished and treated 
affectionately, says ecologist Ryan Boyko, 
who heads the canine DNA-testing company 
Embark Veterinary in Austin, Texas, and 
has sampled DNA from street dogs in nearly 
40 countries. But in other places, such as parts 
of Africa, street dogs are emaciated, riddled 
with open sores and covered with parasites. 

The dog that ultimately found a home 
with Hitchcock was, by comparison, in good 
health. Although thin and tick-ridden, he was 
neither injured nor sick. His sudden appear- 
ance at the dig site, in a remote national park, 
led Hitchcock to suspect that someone had left 
him to fend for himself. 

Whenever possible, scientists who want to 
help such animals should first try contacting 
local groups, says Meredith Ayan, executive 
director at the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals International in New York 
City. Facebook is a good resource for finding 
local rescue groups. Community members 
are likely to know which animals that seem to 
be strays are actually associated with a house- 
hold and don't require feeding or care. Animal 
organizations with an international presence 
and vets might also be able to help. 

Many animal-welfare groups advise caution 
for scientists in the field when it comes to 


feeding animals. Indiscriminate handouts, 
say group representatives, might create friction 
with local people and disrupt animals’ routines. 
“Once you leave, these animals don't have food 
again,” says Joy Lee, who until the end of 2017 
was based in Ahmedabad, India, where she 
worked for Humane Society International, an 
animal-protection organization that is active 
around the world. 


PET PREDICAMENTS 

That fate was exactly what Hitchcock feared 
for Fred and a second dog that appeared with 
him. “People were turning them into pets,’ she 
says. “I thought, ‘In three weeks we’re going 
to leave and they're just going to be discarded 
again.” It seemed unlikely that Fred and his 
canine companion Fi belonged to the closest 
village, which was five to ten kilometres away. 

Besides, Fred was timid, whereas the local 
sheepdogs were so aggressive that, for her 
own safety, Hitchcock feared to approach the 
shepherds to make enquiries. Worried about 
Fred and Fi’s future, she and others began 
working to find them homes. 

An archaeologist friend helped Hitchcock 
to contact a local professor of veterinary medi- 
cine, who gave the dogs inoculations and tick 
medication. An Israeli scientist working at the 
site used the messaging app WhatsApp to find 


HOUNDED AND HARASSED 


When four - footed friends turn into foes 


Free-roaming cats and dogs imperil some 
native species, complicating the work 

of scientists who study those creatures. 
Published studies say that dogs have 
contributed to the extinction of 11 vertebrate 
species (T. S. Doherty et al. Biol. Conserv. 210, 
56-59; 2017) and cats to the extinction of 

at least 63 (S. R. Loss and P. P. Marra Front. 
Ecol. Environ. 15, 502-509; 2017). Dogs and 
cats not only eat native species; they can 
also transmit fatal diseases. 

When Abi Vanak began studying the 
interactions of wild carnivores at a nature 
reserve in India, he set up camera traps to 
monitor the local jackals, foxes and jungle 
cats. Instead, dogs were the most frequently 
photographed carnivore, says Vanak, a 
conservation scientist at the Ashoka Trust for 
Research in Ecology and the Environment in 
Bangalore, India. 

Vanak and his colleagues presented 
authorities with a plan to reduce dogs’ 
impact, but met with little success. If he 
could do it again, he would present his 
team’s ideas to village councils, which would 
help to win community support, he says. 

Bonaventura Majolo, a primatologist at 
the University of Lincoln, UK, knew of two 
dog attacks on wild Barbary macaques, 


Macaca sylvanus, while he was studying the 
endangered species in Ifrane National Park, 
Morocco. In each case, the monkey that 
was bitten soon disappeared — an almost 
certain sign that it had died. 

Conservation biologist Joel Berger acted 
swiftly when he and his colleagues saw dogs 
chase a mother and baby takin, Budorcas 
taxicolor, a threatened goat-like herbivore. 
After the baby became stranded in the 
middle of a river at Jigme Dorji National 
Park in Bhutan, the researchers warmed it 
and gave it fluids. 

But they did not see it again, nor did they 
see two additional calves that had become 
separated from their mothers by dogs that 
year. “We assume that their fates are not 
positive,” says Berger, of Colorado State 
University in Fort Collins and the Wildlife 
Conservation Society in New York City. 

In many countries, cultural attitudes 
rule out the killing of invasive predators 
to protect wildlife, Berger notes. He urges 
researchers whose study animals are at risk 
to work with local conservation groups and 
government officials. He also recommends 
that scientists publish studies about the 
impact of dogs and cats to help motivate 
governments to act. T.W. 
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an adoptive family. But Fred’s family decided 
to give him up, and his only remaining option 
was a job as a prison guard dog. “That didn’t 
sound very good to me,’ Hitchcock says. “I just 
had to rescue him” 

Researchers who, like Hitchcock, are 
troubled by the plight of such animals might 
want to support local vaccination drives. And 
many animal-welfare advocates recommend 
campaigns to sterilize free-roaming animals 
and return them to the community. But such 
trap-neuter-return, or TNR, programmes are 
controversial: modelling suggests that they 
can curtail populations in suitable areas, yet 
sustained success requires intense and long- 
lasting efforts, and few TNR programmes are 
rigorously monitored (P. S. Miller et al. PLoS 
ONE 9, 113553; 2014). 

Meanwhile, the number of community 
organizations devoted to animal support is 
rising. In many parts of the world, the chance 
of finding a local partner is much higher than 
it was even five years ago, says conservation 
biologist John Boone at the Great Basin Bird 
Observatory in Reno, Nevada, who has studied 
the population dynamics of street cats. 

And scientists who want to do more than 
donate money to support inoculation and 
other solutions can help in other ways. On two 
trips home to Toronto, Canada, from a field 
site in Greece, archaeologist Chelsea Gardner's 
checked luggage included five large kennels, 
each holding a dog bound for an adoptive 
or foster family. Non-profit groups, such as 
Canada’s Paws Across the Water, arranged the 
placements, often through social media. 

The groups also paid the animals airfares, 
which can cost Can$700 (US$550). It was 
up to Gardner, a faculty member at Mount 
Allison University in Sackville, to navigate cus- 
toms with two or three baggage carts stacked 
with dogs. “We're definitely a spectacle,” says 
Gardner. “People say, Are they all yours?” 

A researcher who spends an extended 
period at one site can help by providing a 
foster home. Archaeologist Maria Liston of the 
University of Waterloo in Canada, who does 
field work in Greece, donates money to Nine 
Lives Greece, a local group. She also fosters 
cats in her Athens apartment — so many last 
year that “I lost track, honestly,’ she admits, 
before guessing that the number was between 
15 and 20. 


CAN’T HELP FALLING IN LOVE 

Then there are the scientists who, like 
Hitchcock, fall in love with an animal. Among 
them is Ovee Thorat, a PhD student in con- 
servation science and sustainability studies at 
the Ashoka Trust for Research in Ecology and 
the Environment in Bangalore, India. When 
a scrawny kitten began loitering at Thorat'’s 
field station in Gujarat, about 1,500 kilometres 
away, the scientist felt compelled to help. She 
fed the kitten, dewormed her and named her 
Billo, a Hindi word that translates roughly 


CHELSEA GARDNER 


Chelsea Gardner with Rex, a stray dog that she befriended on a field site in Athens. 


to ‘beautiful girl. Billo returned the favour, 
staying close to Thorat during the weeks and 
months when no other researchers lived at 
the field station. 

When Thorat finished her fieldwork, she 
could not take Billo with her to her shared city 
apartment. So she asked the field-station staff 
and research crew to 


take care of her pet. “Something 

Billo became the eqme of allthat 

darling of the field time and effort. 

station, wheresheis J+ was a nice 

fed and cosseted. happy en ding for 
Movinganewpet + least one of 


to a distant coun- 
try is trickier than 
passing it on to col- 
leagues. A scientist shipping an animal from 
India, for example, should set aside US$2,000 
at a minimum, Lee advises, though the costs 
will depend on the destination and airline. 
Securing permits in India is complicated; 
the alternative is an Indian pet-shipping 
company that can handle the red tape. 

After deciding to adopt Fred, Hitchcock 
turned to Terminal4Pets, an Israeli 
pet-travel agency, to help arrange his jour- 
ney. The paperwork was minimal, but 
the costs were not: they came to about 
Aus$7,000 (US$5,500), most of it for Fred’s 
flights, his six-month quarantine in an 
Israeli kennel and a 10-day quarantine in 
an Australian kennel. 

In some places, taking home a furry 
companion is easier than it was once. A single 
‘pet passport’ is accepted by every country in 
the European Union and applies to dogs, cats 
and ferrets travelling between member states. 
The United Kingdom no longer imposes a 
six-month quarantine on incoming cats and 


those dogs.” 
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dogs that have EU passports. Dogs imported 
to the United States are exempt from the 
federal requirement for a rabies vaccination 
if departing a country without rabies. 

Adopted animals from war-torn countries 
can experience something akin to post- 
traumatic stress disorder, Ayan says. “It takes 
a while for the stress to wear off,” she says, 
and in a few cases, animals cannot adapt to 
their new homes. Fred takes anti-anxiety 
medication, although Hitchcock hopes to 
end the regimen within a year. 

Sometimes intervention leads to a happy 
outcome. Fred, for example, initially feared 
car rides, vet visits and lifts, and Hitchcock 
worried that hed chew up the house and clash 
with her little terrier. Now, he is outgrowing 
his anxieties, he doesn't chew or bark and he 
doesn't attack Hitchcock's other dog. 

Another story that ended well began on 
Gardner's excavation site in Greece, when she 
and a friend started caring for two starving, 
tick-covered puppies. The closest shelter 
was far away and overrun with dogs, so the 
researchers fed the puppies, gave them flea 
and tick medicine and acclimatized them 
to humans in the hope that someone would 
adopt them. Wary of getting attached, the 
scientists called them only Brown Dog and 
Black Dog. 

When Gardner returned to the site in 
2017, she saw Brown Dog again — ina yard, 
wearing a collar. “That’s exactly what we 
had hoped for,’ she says. “Something came 
of putting in all that time and effort. It was 
really a nice, happy ending for at least one of 
those dogs.” = 


Traci Watson is associate editor of Nature 
Research Highlights. 
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EDUCATION 
Physics labs must adapt 


US undergraduate students who 
participate in laboratory sections of 
physics courses show no discernible 
improvement in their exam scores over 
students who participate in only the 
lecture sections. In a study published in 
Physics Today, authors analysed 

9 introductory physics-lab sections taught 
by 7 different instructors and involving 
nearly 3,000 students at 3 US institutions 
(N. G. Holmes and C. E. Wieman Phys. 
Today 71, 38-45; 2018). The researchers 
compared the midterm and final exam 
scores of those who took the optional 

lab component — designed to support 
student learning of lecture content — 
with the scores of those who did not. In 
follow-up interviews, students said that it 
was important for them to make their own 
decisions in lab and to reflect on them, 
but that they were not permitted to do 

so in structured lab courses. The authors 
suggest that lab instructors could better 
emphasize experimentation, decision- 
making and critical-thinking skills. 

They say that students could collaborate 
to design experiments to test their own 
hypotheses for explaining surprising 
phenomena. 


SALARIES 
Ecology pay surveyed 


Most people with US doctorates in 
ecology work in jobs related to the 
discipline, and the highest mean salary 
across all employment sectors — 
academia, industry, government and non- 
profit — is US$84,900, according to the 
first fine-scale national profile of ecology 
careers, published on 21 December in 
Ecosphere. Using 2013 data from the 

US National Science Foundation, the 
authors found that 9,984 people earned 

a US PhD in ecology between 1968 and 
2011 (S. E. Hampton and S. G. Labou 
Ecosphere 8, e02031; 2017). Of the 91% 
with jobs related to the field, 66.1% 

work at US academic institutions and 
about 15% in municipal, state or federal 
government positions. Almost 12% work 
for businesses or are self-employed, and 
7.5% work for non-profit organizations. 
Government ecologists earn a mean of 
$84,900 and spend about 82% of their 
time in research and development (R&D) 
— the highest level for R&D across all 
ecology-related jobs. Those in academia 
earn a mean of $62,530; those who are 
self-employed or at businesses earn a 
mean of $82,873; and those in the non- 
profit sector earn a mean of $74,722. 
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CLOCKING OUT 


BY PRESTON GRASSMANN 


s May walked back through the time 
Az of her company town for the 

last time, she stared at the hands of 
her watch. She could feel her mind adjusting 
to its tiny motions, its auto-syncing 
movements slowing down as 
she passed through each border. 
Company news and notifications 
pulsed over her vision in a palimp- 
sest of coded text. 

It meant nothing to her now. 

“What will you do on the out- 
side?” Raja had asked her that 
morning. 

Her over-clocked mind offered a 
range of possibilities, but only one 
of them made sense. 

“Get my life back together,” she 
had said. 

Once, she was naive enough to 
believe that her mental enhance- 
ments would offer solutions to the 
problems in her personal life. After 
all, she had developed new patents 
and coded a submodule on robotic 
proprioception that would’ve 
taken years on the outside. 

But this was only part of the life 
she had made for herself, and she 
finally understood that there were 
more important things to think 
about than patents and proprio- 
ception. 

Icantt live this way anymore. 

She could hear those words in the distant 
sound of cars passing outside, in the chiming 
ofa clock tower, in the cries of children play- 
ing in a park. In the subjective space and 
time of her own mind, they were still too far 
away to reach. 

“Get your life back together?” his doubt- 
ing voice had echoed, staring at her as if 
those words had been arcane ciphers that 
needed to be translated. She could see his 
thoughts racing, trying to unpack the ques- 
tion into logical solutions. “Think of what 
you've sacrificed to be here” 

“IT know what I’ve given up,’ she had said. 

Something has to give. 

“Are you sick? Whatever it is, we can help 
you deal with it...” 

It was common enough in a fast-town 
like hers. Some of the workers couldn't take 
the strain of moving between zones. During 
their brief company breaks, the time-zone 
shifts would require careful adjustments at 


Time to go. 


each level, allowing workers to acclimatize 
to faster or slower rates of clock-speed. 
Despite the precautions, there were still 
documented cases of permanently over- 
clocked minds, or workers suffering from 
mental time-lag, forced to live out their 


lives in the company towns. 

“No, I'm not sick. But I won't be coming 
back,” she had said, simply. 

“Have you forgotten what it is we're work- 
ing towards here?” he had said. “It’s not just 
about changing the working conditions of 
the world outside. It’s about remaking the 
human condition itself?” 

She had heard it all before. The edge of a 
human singularity was a dangerous place to 
be, but it was also a privilege. 

Her time zone was often referred to as 
the eighth and inner circle on the outside, 
regarded with an equal measure of fear and 
respect. They were seen as wraiths, living out 
their lives for the sole purpose of CAD and 
code. For those on the inside, it was known 
as the pinnacle of productivity, the peak of 
human over-clocking. And she had worked 
her way up, knowing the risks involved, until 
she had all but forgotten what it meant to live 
on the outside. 
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Maybe it would be better for the both of us 
if I left. 

In that moment, she hadn't been able to 
respond, the words too abstract and far- 
away; slow-motion sounds escaping through 
a long and languorous sigh. And when the 
realization had finally come that 
she had to make a choice, all she 
had wanted was to over-clock her 
mind, believing that it would give 
her a solution, a way out of her 
misery. But as she made her way 
through each time zone, she felt 
the space between them growing, 
until it seemed like a chasm she 
could no longer bridge. She was 
getting farther and farther away, 
each increment of enhancement 
putting more distance between 
them. 

What if I leave the company? 

How many times had she said 
that before? 

Now that she was finally leav- 
ing, she had to wonder why it 
had taken her so long. The square 
buildings and the tea gardens and 
the company shops were full of 
scurrying motions. She walked by 
a crowd conversing in Goglot, a 
tiny cloud of private drones purr- 
ing above them. She had spent 
years learning the native tongue of 
fast-towns, but for all its efficiency 
and compactness, it seemed so 
empty of meaning. 

She fought through the time-lag, walking 
through the gate as carefully as she could, 
letting her natural proprioception take 
over. She closed her eyes and took off her 
watch, her mind slowing down, her thoughts 
syncing to the natural rhythms around her. 
She could only hope that they would mean 
something to her again. 

“Am I late?” a thin voice said, slow and 
beautiful. It stretched and held itself in her 
mind. She opened her eyes then, and felt the 
time and distance between them closing. 

A slow smile came to her lips as she reached 
out to bridge that final space and said: “You're 
just in time. Youre just in time.” m 


Preston Grassmann is a contributing editor 
of Locus Magazine, where he writes a regular 
column called The Cosmic Village. His recent 
work has been published in Daily Science 
Fiction, Mythic Delirium and AE: Canadian 
Science Fiction. He currently lives in Tokyo. 
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